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FOREWORD 


This Labor Fact Book contains entirely new material. The period it 
covers is roughly that running from early 1941 to the end of 1942. It 
includes, therefore, nearly a year of America’s defense effort and more 
than a year of our actual participation in the global struggle against 
fascism. 

This book naturally centers in the war and especially in the con¬ 
tributions that the trade union movement has made to the prosecution 
of the world fight against the Axis. Readers may find of special interest 
the details on various union production plans. How labor participates 
on the factory front is shown in this chapter as well as in facts on 
labor’s help in civilian defense work, war relief and the like. 

There are no separate chapters, as in previous volumes of the series, 
on “Legislation” and “Civil Rights.” Material on these subjects has 
been included in other chapters, some of them with new titles, dealing 
with various phases of the war. Limitations of space have also made it 
necessary to confine the chapter on “Labor Abroad” to a discussion of 
Allied labor unity and the situation in Canada and in Latin America. 

Few sources are cited in the text. This is another word-saving device. 
But as usual we shall be glad to give any reader, on request, the source 
for any fact or figure. We have also reduced the number of cross refer¬ 
ences in the text since the full index makes this unnecessary. 

We believe the improved type used in the present volume will be 
appreciated as making the text more readable. As in previous volumes 
in the series, we have been forced to put some of the material in a 
smaller type. This included not only the longer quotations in the book 
but also a number of other matters, especially where a series of related 
items is given in one paragraph. 
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FOREWORD 


For space-saving purposes also we have often followed our previous 
custom of abbreviating the names of unions. For example, instead of 
giving the full name of the United Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers 
of America we usually refer to it as the Electrical Workers (CIO), the 
letters in parentheses being used to distinguish it from the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers of the AFL. 

Acknowledgments, if made individually, would cover many more 
names than we could include in these two pages of introduction. We are 
indebted to scores of CIO and AFL international and local unions, and 
unaffiliated railroad brotherhoods. We have also received co-operation 
from many departments of the government which have answered our 
specific questions and provided information. 

Labor Research Association has been engaged since 1927 in conduct¬ 
ing studies of economic, social and political problems. Its studies have 
been issued in the form of books dealing with specific industries and 
regions, always stressing the conditions of workers and their organiza¬ 
tions and problems. 

Regular monthly bulletins issued by the Labor Research Association 
include Economic Notes, and Railroad Notes . Some of the data in the 
Labor Fact Bool{ are kept up to date in these mimeographed periodicals. 

An important phase of the Association’s work in recent years has been 
its special service to trade unions engaged in wage discussions, collec¬ 
tive bargaining negotiations, and war activities. The material of the 
Association is now used by hundreds of unions and labor journals. 

Secretaries of unions and other organizations in the field are invited 
to write us when in need of research service of any type. We would 
appreciate also receiving official periodicals, convention proceedings, news 
releases, and other publications which may facilitate our service to the 
labor and progressive movement. Address inquiries, communications and 
subscriptions to 

Labor Research Association 
80 East nth St., New York City 

April, 1943. 



I. ECONOMIC TRENDS 


Since the end of 1940 American industry has become increasingly in¬ 
volved in the gigantic world struggle. For the first time since World 
War I the productive forces of the United States have been found inade¬ 
quate to cope with the demands made upon them. 

During these last two years the vital problems of the economy have 
concerned the procurement of the raw materials, the industrial capacity, 
and the labor needed to carry out the armament program required to 
make this country the arsenal of democracy. 

Under the pressure of war, in spite of all the defects, shortages, ob¬ 
structions and lack of centralized planning, American industry has been 
performing on a scale that would have been considered impossible by 
most economists a short time ago. The vast potential of American in¬ 
genuity and productive ability is being realized for the first time in 
nearly a generation. The contrast with the level of industrial operations 
in the period of the great crisis and depression of 1929-33 is particularly 
striking. 

In January, 1942, the month after the United States entered the war, 
President Roosevelt announced production goals that seemed almost fan¬ 
tastic. These “Victory Program” schedules have not been met in every 
field of production, but output has risen far beyond the expectations of 
some skeptical industrialists and congressmen who at first sneered at the 
attempted goals. 

The Office of War Information, December 5, 1942, in a statement on 
“The First Year of War on the Home Front,” reported that in 1942 we 
have been “raising, equipping, training and transporting an army, pro¬ 
ducing a huge volume of weapons, materials and food for our own fight¬ 
ing forces and those of our Allies and refashioning our civilian economy 
to permit it to function with maximum efficiency.... Our tasks had to 
be carried forward in a hurry. It was necessary to meet the requirements 
of the next day and yet provide the basic plant and organization for the 
still greater requirements of the next year. Viewed in this light, the over¬ 
all accomplishments of the past year have been considerable despite mis¬ 
takes and shortcomings in details.” 
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MUNITIONS OUTPUT AND WAR EXPENDITURES 

The best two indexes reflecting the growth of the war economy are 
those showing the output of munitions—including planes, ships, tanks, 
guns, ammunition, and all field equipment—and the amounts of war 
expenditures since the defense program began in 1940. The latter is the 
figure for actual cash disbursements. Both figures, prepared by the War 
Production Board, are given below as monthly averages by quarters: 


Quarter 

Index of 
munitions 

War expenditures 


(Nov. 1941 = 100) 

(millions) 

1940; 3rd 

22 

5 214 

4th 

37 

395 

1941; 1st 

46 

664 

2nd 

59 

873 

3 rd 

73 

1,212 

4th 

108 

i ,729 

1942; 1st 

178 

2,536 

2nd 

269 

3,968 

3 rd 

352 

5,14° 

4th 

439 

5,986 


From July, ; 9 p, through January, 1943, funds authorized for war 
totaled $238 billion while actual disbursements of the federal govern¬ 
ment for war purposes during that period amounted to about $75 billion. 
This latter amount is greater than the total production of commodities 
plus the value of all construction in the United States in any one of the 
years from 1931 through 1939. 

In the fall of 1942 our expenditures for war, as the table shows, were 
running at a rate of about $72 billion a year. Our war production was 
thus already estimated as greater than the combined production of Ger¬ 
many, Italy, and Japan. 

In 1942 the United States turned out approximately 48,000 military 
planes as against a goal of 60,000; 32,000 tanks and mobile artillery 
compared with a goal of 45,000; 17,000 anti-aircraft guns (the goal was 
20,000); and 8,090,000 tons of merchant shipping which was a little 
above the goal set. In his Message to Cpngress, January 8, 1943, Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt explained that the tank production schedules had been 
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revised during the year but that the total of combat vehicles, “such as 
tanks and self-propelled artillery,” turned out in 1942 was 56,000. 

In 1942 the United States spent about $47 billion for munitions and 
war construction and a total of about $53 billion was paid out for all 
war expenditures. 

INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 

Total industrial production showed a steady rise during the last two 
years. During 1942 the Federal Reserve Board index of industrial pro¬ 
duction averaged about 180. This was 80% above the pre-war 1935-1939 
average, and about 66% higher than the average for the relatively pros¬ 
perous pre-war 1937. 

The climb in the monthly index of industrial production was slower 
in 1942 than in 1941. Capacity limitations were reached in some indus¬ 
tries in the latter year, and many industries were slowed down in the 
conversion from peace to war production. As a result also of this 
conversion process the output of nondurable manufactures in 1942 re¬ 
mained practically stationary at about 140% of the pre-war level, while 
production of minerals showed a similar trend. 

The general rise in industrial production in 1942 was due entirely to 
the upward movement of the index of durable manufactures which 
jumped from 213 in December, 1941, to about 285 in December, 1942, 
an advance of 34%. The trend in production by quarterly averages dur¬ 
ing this two-year period is shown below: 

INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
( I 935' I 939 — I00 > adjusted for seasonal variation) 

Non - 

Durable durable 

manufac - manufac- 

Quarter Total tures tures Minerals 



1941 

1942 

I 94 I 

1942 

1 94 1 

1942 

1941 

1942 

1st 

M 4 

172 

176 

225 

126 

I 4 I 

121 

I 3 1 

2nd 

153 

*74 

188 

239 

i 35 

138 

118 

126 

3rd 

161 

182 

200 

257 

138 • 

140 

132 

129 

4th 

166 

194 

210 

279 

14 1 

146 

W 

130 


Source: Federal Reserve Bulletin. 
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In 1942 production for war was about 55% of total output compared 
with only about 18% in 1941. It was expected to rise to about two-thirds 
of the total industrial production in 1943. This compares with only a 
little over one-fourth at the peak of World War I. 

CAPITAL GOODS OUTPUT 

The shift from a peace to a war basis is reflected strikingly in the rise 
in capital goods production and in the specific industries comprising it. 
Steel rose slowly as new capacity was added in this industry despite the 
business-as usual maneuvers of the steel corporations. Tremendous de¬ 
mand for steel for war purposes has been accompanied by rapid reduc¬ 
tion in the use of steel for civilian goods and the allocation, on a priority 
basis, of the demand for steel in war industries or industries indirectly 
essential to the war such as railroads and construction. At the end of 
1942 less than half the total steel output was used for civilian purposes 
or for products only indirectly needed for war. 

Machine Industry: Some of the largest spurts in output were in the 
machine industries. For many months in 1942 the indexes of factory, 
mining, and construction machinery were at unprecedented levels. The 
same is true of engines and turbines, pumps and pumping equipment, 
machine tools and accessories. It is estimated that in the last three years 
this country turned out more machine tools and accessories than in the 
previous 20 years or more. 

Transport Equipment and Shipping: Largest rise in the durable goods 
industries was shown in transportation equipment which includes the 
expanding aircraft industry. The year 1941 saw a large increase in the 
output of trucks, locomotives, and railroad cars. In 1942, these items were 
severely curtailed. On the other hand the output of military aircraft 
soared to 48,000 planes in 1942, or nearly six times as many as in 1940. 

In 1942 also about 800 merchant ships, of 2,000 gross tons and over, 
were built, with a total gross tonnage of more than 8 millions, compared 
with only 127 ships, with a gross tonnage of 581,000, in 1941. No figures 
are available for Navy construction but there can be no doubt that its 
total value was even greater in 1942 than that of the merchant marine. 

Nonferrous Metals: Among other important capital goods industries 
the nonferrous metals showed a considerable rise in 1941 and leveled out 
with scarcely any increase in 1942. Supplies of lead, zinc, and copper were 
striedy limited and capacity was held down to suit the profit desires of 
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the big monopoly companies. Large imports of copper from South 
America provided a good part of the total requirements, but copper re¬ 
mained one of the strategic bottleneck materials. 

Lumber and Building Materials: Lumber and lumber products re¬ 
mained almost at an even level throughout 1941 and 1942. Early in 1941 
output increased in anticipation of the large needs for new war con¬ 
struction. In 1942 government controls operated to forestall the use of 
workers and facilities needed in more essential industries. Similar trends 
were noted in stone, clay, and glass where there was a large increase 
between 1940 and 1941 followed by a decline in certain months of 1942. 
Many of these companies were converted to the manufacture of war 
materials. 

Construction: This industry registered an extremely high level of ac¬ 
tivity both in 1941 and 1942. Total new public and private construction, 
excluding work relief and maintenance, came to about $10.9 billion in 
1941 and to $13.6 billion in 1942 as compared with only $6.3 billion in 
1939 and $3.6 billion in the depression year 1932. 

Construction activity as a whole set a new record in 1942, as did pub¬ 
lic construction in both 1941 and 1942. This was largely for war purposes 
including factory, residential, military, and naval construction. 

Private construction both in 1941 and 1942 was below 1929; in 1942 
it was also substantially under the volume of 1939. There was a sharp 
decline in 1942 in all types of private construction coincident with the 
expansion in public construction. Private factory building came almost 
to a standstill in 1942 but public factory construction exceeded $3 billion 
or many times the amount of private factory construction under normal 
conditions. 

CONSUMER GOODS TREND 

After a sharp advance in 1941 production in consumer goods indus¬ 
tries as a whole remained relatively steady in 1942. Some individual in¬ 
dustries, however, continued to advance while others fell far behind the 
average. Manufactured food products, the largest industry in this field, 
showed a consistent rise during the entire two-year period. Civilian con¬ 
sumption of foods increased as the result of rises in employment and 
payrolls. And the millions added to the armed forces created an increased 
demand on top of the lend-lease requirements for feeding people in for¬ 
eign lands. 
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Textile industries were shifted to a war basis and production increased 
markedly in 1941 in anticipation of the huge war demand and the ex¬ 
pectation of rising prices. In 1942, however, the industry, having reached 
capacity, held near an even level. By the end of 1942 it was estimated 
that about 80% of the woolen and worsted goods turned out were going 
for military needs, and possibly 60% of all cotton goods. 

Shoe and leather products industry in 1941 also “over-produced” in 
anticipation of the huge war demand. But in 1942 output declined in the 
summer and fall months with the accumulation of heavy inventories. 
Furniture production likewise manifested a large increase in 1941 and 
remained at a high level during most of 1942, declining in the latter 
part of the year with curtailment in output for civilian uses. 

Tobacco products output rose in 1941 but remained at a fairly even 
level through 1942. Like many other civilian goods industries it found 
it increasingly difficult to obtain certain auxiliary materials and to retain 
workers attracted by higher wages in war plants. 

War demand for petroleum products has not been large enough to off¬ 
set rationing and restrictions on the use of gasoline and fuel oil. So the 
petroleum refining industry showed a declining trend in 1942, although 
output for the year as a whole showed some gain over 1941. 

Rubber tire industry was largely converted to war. With the cutting 
off of raw rubber supplies from the Far East an entirely new industry is 
being gradually built to manufacture synthetic rubber. Meanwhile all 
military and civilian requirements had to be met from the stocks of 
rubber on hand and production of tires for civilian use was almost en¬ 
tirely discontinued. However, the rubber companies were able to main¬ 
tain a very high level of production in 1942 because of the almost 
unlimited demands of the armed services. These companies also were 
turning out many other military products not involving the use of 
rubber. 

EMPLOYMENT AT PEAK 

The war boom in industry has brought employment to the highest 
level in American history. In non-agricultural industries average employ¬ 
ment over the 12 months increased about 5 million from 1940 to 1941, 
while it rose by about 3 million in 1942. 

Largest increase was in the manufacturing industries. Nearly 3 million 
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more persons were engaged in manufacturing during 1941 than in 1940; 
in 1942 the increase was almost 1.8 million. 

Most other branches of production showed relatively small job in¬ 
creases, and mining showed a slightly declining trend. Construction in 
1942 had practically no over-all increase while transportation and public 
utilities showed a moderate rise. Employment in trade experienced a de¬ 
cline during 1942, while in finance, services, and miscellaneous indus¬ 
tries there was some increase. A very large rise in employment occurred 
in government service. 

INCOMES AND CONSUMPTION 

As a result of the rise in employment, in hours worked and in wage 
rates, total consumer incomes expanded considerably during the last two 
years. And consumption, as reflected in retail sales, also showed a sub¬ 
stantial rise. The trend is shown in table below: 

INCOMES AND CONSUMPTION 

( I 935' I 939 === I00 > adjusted for seasonal variation) 


Quarter 

Salaries and 

wages 

Retail sales 


* 94 * 

7942 

I 94 I 

1942 

1st 

131 

166 

*34 

146 

2nd 

1 42 

178 

140 

I 4 I 

3rd 

*49 

192 

146 

M 7 

4th 

i 59 

206 

138 

150 


Source: Survey of Current Business. 


Until the summer of 1941, retail sales rose about as fast as total salaries 
and wages. Thereafter the latter ran ahead of sales. During the fall of 
1942 sales were not much above the level of a year earlier while total 
salaries and wages were considerably higher. People were saving more 
money either to buy war bonds or to put aside a reserve for income taxes 
and for expenditures in the post-war period. Besides, many consumer 
goods, for example automobiles and refrigerators, were no longer avail¬ 
able on the retail markets. Despite these factors, however, retail sales 
in 1942, measured in dollars, ran at the highest level in American his¬ 
tory or $56,382 million. Physical volume of retail trade was 8% less 
than in 1941. 
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HOW INCOMES ARE SPENT 

Estimates by the U. S. Department of Commerce on the basis of 
studies made to date show roughly how the total income payments of 
the nation were, or would T>e, spent in the two years ending June 30, 
1942, and 1943. 


CONSUMER USE OF INCOME 

(in billions of dollars) 

Fiscal year ending June 30 


Income payments (wages, salaries, dividends, inter¬ 
est and entrepreneurial income) 

1942 

101.6 

*943 

117.0 

Expenditures: 

Personal direct taxes 

4.6 

9.0 

Gifts to institutions 

i -3 

i -5 

Expenditures for goods and services 

75.8 

70.8 

Purchases of new owner-occupied homes 

2.5 

i *5 

Net reduction in mortgages on owner-occupied 
homes 

0.3 

0.5 

Net life-insurance payments 

i -7 


Net reduction m consumer credit 

2.0 

3-5 

Purchases of war savings bonds 

5-9 

12.0 

Total 

93-5 

100.5 

Funds available for additional taxes, loans to the 
government, other savings, or pressure on 
prices 

8.1 

16.5 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce. 


In the first of these two fiscal years, it is estimated, about three-fourths 
of the total income payments were spent for goods and services. Nearly 
$6 billion was spent for the purchase of war bonds, almost $5 billion in 
personal direct taxes, about $2.5 billion for the purchase of homes, $2 
billion to reduce consumer loans, about $1.7 billion for life insurance 
payments and approximately $1.3 billion in the form of gifts to various 
institutions, and about $300 million to pay off mortgages. This still left 
more than $8 billion which would be available for additional taxes, 
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purchase of war bonds, other savings, and for spending on consumer 
goods. 

The same government agency estimated that in the year ending 
June 30, 1943, total income payments would be about $117 billion. Be¬ 
cause of the curtailment in output of consumer goods, the spending for 
goods and services, excluding homes, would only be about 60% of the 
total income and about $5 billion less than in the previous period. On 
the other hand it was assumed that there would be a huge increase in 
the purchase of war bonds, personal direct taxes, and in repayment of 
consumer debts. Life insurance payments would be about the same, the 
purchase of new homes substantially less, while gifts to institutions would 
be up slightly. 

The net result for the latter year would thus be a balance, after all 
estimated expenditures, amounting to over $16 billion available for addi¬ 
tional taxes, war bond purchases and other savings, or to spend for a 
diminishing supply of consumer goods. 

FOREIGN TRADE 

The war and the expansion of lend-lease operations has stimulated 
exports. They are now running at the highest level ever reached. At the 
same time imports have been curtailed sharply because of the inability 
to obtain many raw materials such as rubber, which this country formerly 
bought from territories now occupied by the enemy. 

In 1942 lend-lease shipments became very important in our trade and 
as a result the net export balance of the country rose to about $5 billion, 
or many times that of pre-war years, as shown in the table: 

UNITED STATES FOREIGN TRADE 


(in millions of dollars) 



Exports * 

Imports 

Net 

exports 

1929 

5 > 2 4 x 

4,399 

842 

*937 

3)349 

3,084 

265 

*939 

3 )i 77 

2,318 

859 

1940 

4 )° 21 

2,625 

1,396 

1941 

5 )M 7 

3>345 

1,802 

1942 

7,826 

2 .743 

5.083 

Source : U. S. 

Department of Commerce. 

* Including re-exports. 
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LEND-LEASE AID 

Under the provisions of the Lend-Lease Act of March n, 1941, aid can 
be provided to the government of any country whose defense the Presi¬ 
dent deems vital to the defense of the United States. By the end of 1942 
some 36 countries were the recipients of lend-lease aid. In March, 1941, 
lend-lease shipments represented 1% of total U. S. exports, but by 
October, 1942, this figure had increased to 70%. 

From March, 1941, through December, 1942, lend-lease aid totaled 
$8.2 billion; by the end of January, 1943, it had reached a total of over 
$9 billion, and in February it was being furnished at the rate of $10 
billion a year. 

Nearly 80% of lend-lease aid given to the end of 1942 was in the 
form of goods transferred—in military, industrial and food exports. The 
remainder was in the form of services—in building; repairing and char¬ 
tering ships; developing docks, harbors, and warehouses; and in con¬ 
structing industrial plants. 

The distribution of lend-lease aid in this 22-month period was roughly 
as follows: United Kingdom $3.9 billion; British territories, $2.4 billion; 
Soviet Union, $1.5 billion. China received only $157 million. 

In a report, December n, 1942, the President referred to a second task 
in addition to the military one involved in lend-lease. He said it would 
grow in magnitude as our striking power grows, and as new territories 
are liberated from the enemy’s grip. “That task is to supply medicines, 
food, clothing and other dire needs of those peoples who have been 
plundered, despoiled and starved.... Every aid possible will be given to 
restore each of the liberated countries to soundness and strength, so that 
each may make its full contribution to United Nations’ victory, and to 
the peace which follows.” 



II. PROBLEMS OF THE WAR ECONOMY 


ECONOMIC STABILIZATION PROGRAM 

In his message to Congress, April 27, 1942, President Roosevelt pre¬ 
sented a seven-point program with the principal objective of stabilizing 
the cost of living. Emphasizing that only “an all-embracing program” 
would suffice, the President’s seven steps to “keep the cost of living from 
spiraling upward” were: 

1. “.. .Tax heavily, and in that process keep personal and corporate profits 
... at a low level.” A new tax law should take away “all undue or excess 
profits,” close up loopholes in the present law, limit net incomes after taxes 
to $25,000 a year and tax income from state and local securities. 

2. “... Fix ceilings on the prices which consumers, retailers, wholesalers 
and manufacturers pay for the things they buy; and ceilings on rents for 
dwellings in all areas affected by war industries.” 

3. .. Stabilize the remuneration received by individuals for their work. 
... stabilization or adjustment of wages will be settled by the National War 
Labor Board.” Due consideration should be given to the “elimination of sub¬ 
standards of living. The forty-hour week and payment of overtime for 
hours in excess of 40 should continue. 

4. “... Stabilize the prices received by growers for the products of their 
lands.” The maximum prices to be received by farmers should be set at 
parity. 

5. “... Encourage all citizens to contribute to the cost of winning this war 
by purchasing war bonds with their earnings instead of using those earnings 
to buy articles which are not essential.” Bond buying should remain voluntary 
and not be made compulsory. 

6. “... Ration all essential commodities of which there is a scarcity, so 
that they may be distributed fairly among consumers and not merely in 
accordance with financial ability to pay high prices for them.” In order 
that those who can afford to pay more for goods should not be privileged over 
those who cannot, “rationing is the democratic, equitable solution.” 

7. “... Discourage credit and installment buying, and encourage the paying 
off of debts, mortgages, and other obligations....” 
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As the President pointed out, execution of the program entailed legis¬ 
lation on only two points, taxation and revision of the farm price formula 
which had been inserted in the price control act setting prices at 110% 
of parity. Although congressional opposition to the President’s program 
concentrated on these two points, it also attacked other points. 

Reactionaries opposed the $25,000 income limitation, and demanded 
the “freezing” of wages. They attacked labor for attempting to have 
wages adjusted and for resisting cuts in real wages. The farm bloc fought 
against parity prices for farm products. And Congress, in general, delayed 
and obstructed the acceptance of the program in various ways. It dis¬ 
rupted the price and rent control apparatus by cutting the appropriation 
for OPA and otherwise making enforcement of price ceilings difficult. 
The tax measure it finally passed after months of delay was, as we note 
below, a “soak the poor” measure. 

Labor has strongly supported the President’s program. For example, 
on June 3, 1942, the CIO Executive Board passed a resolution pledging 
“itself to the fullest co-operation in achieving maximum war production 
by working for measures necessary to prevent further rises in the cost of 
living.” It urged immediate enactment of measures according with the 
President’s seven-point program. 

Declaring that labor had long been in favor of anti-inflation measures 
such as adequate taxation based on ability to pay, price fixing and ration¬ 
ing, the CIO, agam, on July 12, 1942, said of the seven-point program: 
“We accepted this program on the word of the President that it was 
necessary on the home front and that it was ‘indivisible.’ We now renew 
that acceptance. We challenge all who have not accepted it to do like¬ 
wise.” 

PRICES AND PRICE CONTROL 

Efforts to give some protection to the consumer from rising prices 
began with the launching of the defense program in May, 1940. Two of 
the seven members appointed by the President to the National Defense 
Advisory Commission (the first war production agency) were directed 
to deal with consumer problems, one with “consumer protection” and 
one with “price stabilization.” 

In April, 1941, these two divisions of consumer protection and price 
stabilization were replaced by the Office of Price Administration and 
Civilian Supply. In August, 1941, the civilian supply function was 
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transferred to the Office of Production Management, the latter being 
reorganized later into the War Production Board. The new OPA re¬ 
mained in charge of all price control functions. 

In all this earlier period no attempt was made to control directly the 
price of consumer goods and services even though some efforts were 
made to obtain the voluntary co-operation of wholesalers in holding 
down the price of needed war materials. By the end of 1941 about half 
of the industrial price structure was under government control. 

Prices, both wholesale and retail, advanced sharply, especially farm 
commodities, manufactured food products, and textiles. From January, 
1941, to January, 1942, the average retail prices of foods, clothing, and 
household furnishings rose by 18%. Specific commodities were up much 
more than the average; for example, eggs rose 33%, red salmon 42%, 
potatoes 61%, workshirts 33%. 

Price Control Act: In a message to Congress, July 30, 1941, the Presi¬ 
dent asked for legislation to enforce control of retail prices. Congress did 
not pass the Emergency Price Control Act until January, 1942. It gave 
the government, that is, the OPA, more effective powers for enforcing 
price control. It provided for broad control of commodity prices, market¬ 
ing margins, and rents in certain defense areas. 

Under authority of this Act, OPA issued, April 28, 1942, the General 
Maximum Price Regulation. This set a ceiling, at prevailing March, 1942, 
prices, over a large proportion of the goods and services covered by the 
consumers’ budget. However, about 40% of the food making up the 
budget of the average family was left uncontrolled. Nor was there any 
control over charges for professional services or over rents in non-defense 
areas. 

The Act made provision for adjusting maximum prices to allow for 
changes in the cost of production and distribution and for certain other 
conditions. Under this provision many manufacturers brought heavy 
pressure on OPA to allow ceilings to be punctured, thus letting prices 
continue their upward advance. 

Cost of Living: During the two years ended November, 1942, the cost 
of living rose nearly 1% a month, with only a slight slackening in the 
rate of increase after the April, 1942, price regulation. 

From August, 1939, to November, 1942, cost of food for the average 
wage-earner’s family went up 40.2% and total cost of living rose 21.5%, 
as shown by the following table from the U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 
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COST OF GOODS PURCHASED BY WAGE EARNERS AND LOWER-SALARIED 
WORKERS IN LARGE CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES 

(August 1939 = 100) 



Food 

Clothing 

Rent 

Total' 

1939 August 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1940 November 

102.6 

I0I -3 

100.4 

101.5 

1941 November 

121.0 

H 3-5 

I0 3-4 

111.8 

December 

121.0 

IT 4-5 

I0 3-7 

112.1 

1942 January 

I2 4-3 

115.8 

I0 3-9 

113.6 

February 

124.9 

118.6 

104.1 

114.5 

March 

126.8 

I2 3 - 2 

104.4 

i J 5-9 

April 

I2 7-9 

126.1 

I0 4-7 

116.7 

May 

130.1 

125.8 

I0 5-4 

117.6 

June 

131.8 

I2 4-9 

104.0 

118.1 

July 

* 33-3 

I2 4-9 

I0 3-5 

118.7 

August 

134-9 

124.8 

I0 3-5 

119.2 

September 

x 35-4 

I2 5-4 

I0 3-5 

119.5 

October 

138.6 

I2 5-5 

I0 3-5 

120.7 

November 

140.2 

125.6 

10 3-5 

121.5 


a This total includes also the three senes issued by the U. S. Bureau of Labor Sta¬ 
tistics on fuel, electiicity and ice; housefurmshings, and miscellaneous. 


Some individual items of food rose more than the averages would in¬ 
dicate. Thus, in the three years from August, 1939, to August, 1942, the 
retail price of all foods went up 35%. In the same period eggs advanced 
61%; fresh fruits and vegetables 44%; canned fruits and vegetables 46%; 
dried fruits and vegetables 54%. 

Between May 15 and November 15, 1942, the family food bill rose 
nearly 8%, but between these two dates prices on uncontrolled items, 
such as fresh fruits, vegetables, and fish advanced 21%. 

As wartime shortages developed, cost of living figures became more 
and more meaningless as a measure of workers’ living standards. For 
there were not enough meat, coffee, dairy products, housing, medical 
services, and many other goods and services. These shortages meant that 
workers, no matter what their wages in relation to the cost of living 
index, could not obtain certain commodities. This situation called for fair 
distribution of all commodities through a system of planning and ration- 
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ing consistent with the needs of war production and labor’s maximum 
possible living standards under war conditions. 

Economic Stabilization Order: With food prices continuing to rise, 
the President, on September 7, 1942, called on Congress to pass addi¬ 
tional legislation to control the inflationary trend. The result was the 
passage, October 2, of amendments to the Price Control Act. The next 
day the President issued an Executive Order establishing the Office of 
Economic Stabilization with Supreme Court Justice James F. Byrnes as 
director. 

Task of the new office was to formulate and develop a comprehensive 
national economic policy relating not only to price control, rationing, 
subsidies and the like but also to stabilization of wages, salaries, profits, 
and other matters discussed elsewhere in this book. 

To carry out this program on the price front, the OPA was directed to 
establish price ceilings on almost all foods not previously controlled and 
to freeze all rents. The Price Administrator immediately placed emer¬ 
gency ceilings on other foods, the prices being frozen at the highest levels 
between September 28 and October 2, 1942. This brought about 90% 
of the family food budget under price control. 

Indirect Price Increases: One rise in the cost of living which could 
not be shown in the price indexes was the hidden price increase result¬ 
ing from lower quality of product, the use of substitute materials, and 
the curtailment or omission of various services in connection with the 
sale of consumer goods. Nor was it possible to show statistically the 
large number of cheaper products formerly available to lower income 
consumers which were withdrawn from the market thus forcing the 
consumer to buy higher priced articles of a slightly different quality. 

In an article on “Indirect Price Increases” in Monthly Labor Review 
(Nov. 1942), M. J. Ulmer pointed out that “the frequency of indirect or 
‘hidden’ price changes is vastly accelerated in war periods and the gen¬ 
eral importance of such changes is substantially increased.... Since the 
outbreak of the present war, indirect price increases in American mar¬ 
kets have been considerably more significant for many products than 
have actual changes in formal price quotations.” 

Rationing: The rationing operations of OPA were carried on piece¬ 
meal and were slow in getting started, partly because of reactionary and 
business resistance. Congress also refused to appropriate funds for estab¬ 
lishment of a general rationing system. By the end of 1942 only nine 
different items were rationed. Sugar, coffee, gasoline and fuel oil were 
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rationed by coupon book. Tires and inner tubes, new automobiles, bi¬ 
cycles, typewriters, and heavy-duty rubber footwear were allocated by 
certificates from local price and rationing boards. All-purpose rationing 
books were then in preparation for the rationing of other items under 
a point system, most canned and processed foods being first on the list, 
with rationing effective March i, 1943. In the meantime shoes were 
rationed on February 9. Rationing of meat, fats, edible oils, butter, 
cheeses, and canned fish began March 29. 

Labor and consumer forces advocated the introduction of rationing 
before shortages occurred, and opposed advance announcement of ration¬ 
ing moves as an aid to hoarders and profiteers. They urged immediate 
rationing of all scarce items as the only fair way to distribute such goods 
and maintain the health and efficiency of war workers and their families. 
Over-all rationing was advocated to secure equitable distribution, to 
prevent hoarding and additional price rises. 

TAXATION FOR VICTORY 

The wartime tax picture is complex. It has so far involved tremendous 
increases in total taxes, a sharp step-up in the proportion of federal taxes 
in the total collected by all governmental units, and the imposition of 
new heavy taxes on low-income workers and consumers. 

Throughout the war period labor’s main concern has been to achieve 
a fair distribution of the tax burden, to prevent taxation which would 
cut into standards of living to a degree impairing the efficiency of work¬ 
ers engaged in war pioduction, and to secure from corporate profit its 
fair share of the tax load. 

Total taxes, including federal, state, and local, increased from $14.6 
billion in the fiscal year 1938 to an estimated $22.8 billion in 1942. The 
total for the fiscal year 1943 has been estimated at $36 billion. Federal 
taxes climbed from 41% of the total in the fiscal year 1938 to 57% in 
1942 and will reach, it is estimated, about 72% of the total in the fiscal 
year 1943. 

In analyzing state and local taxes, Labor Fact Boo\ 5 showed that over 
90% of them were paid directly or indirecdy by consumers in the form 
of higher prices and rents, and hence were levied largely on low income 
workers and farmers. It was estimated also that over 50% of federal 
taxes in 1938 were likewise borne by consumers. At that time federal 
income taxes were not levied on single persons earning less than $1,000 
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annual income or on married persons earning less than $2,500. Now, 
however, with the exemptions of the federal income tax lowered to $500 
for single persons, and the new “victory tax” added, the proportion of 
federal taxes falling on low income groups has been sharply increased. 

Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau stated, March 16, 1942, that 
studies made by his department showed that a single person earning 
$750 a year, and not then subject to any federal income tax, would pay 
direct and indirect (hidden) federal, state, and local taxes of about $130 
a year, or 17.3% of his income. A married man, with no dependents, 
earning $1,500 then paid about $250 in such taxes, or 16.7% of his in¬ 
come. The Revenue Act of 1942, enacted October 20, 1942, added about 
$100 in direct and indirect taxes to the tax burden of this lower income 
worker and raised the percentage of his income paid in direct and hid¬ 
den taxes to nearly 25%. 

Federal Taxes: An over all view of the development of federal taxa¬ 
tion in wartime may be gained from the following table showing the 
tax revenue of the federal government from various sources in the year 
1939 as compared with the estimated return in the fiscal year 1943 after 
the passage of the 1942 Act. 


Type of federal revenue Year ending June 30 



1 939 

1943 ' 

% increase 


(in mi 

llions) 


Individual income taxes 

$1,062 

$ 11,028 b 

938 

Corporation taxes 

r , 2 49 

8,624 

590 

Estate and gift taxes 

361 

544 

51 

Excises, customs, etc. 

2,256 

4 > 47 2 

98 

Social security taxes 

740 

r >747 

136 

Total 

$5,668 

$26,415 

366%' 


* Budget estimate of January, 1942, plus U. S. Treasury estimate of increase in 
yield under a full year’s operation of the 1942 revenue act. b Including “victory tax.” 


As the table indicates, individual income taxes showed the largest in¬ 
crease of any federal category. T^his was in part a reflection of the ex¬ 
pansion of national income, but the stepping up of tax rates and the 
lowering of exemptions were of paramount importance. 

Prior to 1940 the exemptions were $2,500 for a married couple plus 
$400 for each dependent and $1,000 for single persons. The tax rate 
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effective in the lowest taxable income groups was 4%. Under the 1942 
Act exemptions were only $1,200 for a married couple plus $350 for each 
dependent and $500 for single persons while the rate (normal plus sur¬ 
tax) effective in the lowest taxable income group had risen to 19%. 

In addition the 1942 law imposed the “victory tax” of 5% on all in¬ 
come over $624 per annum, thus increasing the rate in the lowest group 

t0 24% \ t 

This “victory” levy which taxes all workers making above $12 per 
week at the same rate as millionaires is expected to give a gross yield in 
1943 of $3.6 billion—or more than the yield of all individual income 
taxes in 1942. 

To popularize this unfair tax the Senate Finance Committee included 
a provision for a post-war refund of a fraction of the tax paid. This 
would amount to only 25% (up to a maximum of $500) to single per¬ 
sons and 40%, (up to $1,000) plus 2% for each dependent, to married 
persons. Or the refund credit may be used to cover deductions the fol¬ 
lowing year for debt payments, insurance premiums, and war bond pur¬ 
chases. 

Many Loopholes: While the successive federal revenue acts during 
World War II have increased direct taxes in the low income groups ten 
and twenty-five-fold, all the pre-war special privileges and loopholes by 
which the wealthiest individuals escaped their fair share of the tax bur¬ 
den continued in effect. The 1942 law retained the tax exempt privilege 
for state and municipal bonds, a favorite hideout for millionaire incomes. 
This loophole for the rich deprives the federal government of about $275 
million annually. Although federal securities issued since March, 1941, 
are now taxable there still exists a vast pool of previously issued federal 
securities through which hundreds of millions of dollars of the wealth 
of the rich escape taxation. 

Also retained in the 1942 law was the special privilege of filing sepa¬ 
rate income tax returns by husband and wife. Through this loophole 
wealthy married people avoid the full effect of the progressively grad¬ 
uated surtax rates; and this involves an estimated revenue loss to the 
Treasury of about $400 million a year. 

Taxation of estates and gifts also remained at prevailing low rates 
with provision left for large exemptions and many loopholes. 

Corporate Taxes: The increase in the yield from corporation taxes 
during the war period has reflected the great rise in corporate profits as 
well as higher rates and the establishment of an excess profits tax. 
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Increases in the regular tax on corporate income (normal tax plus 
surtax) were quite moderate. The combined tax rate effective on the 
income of corporations with income over $25,000 was raised from a 16% 
rate effective on 1939 income to a 40% rate applying to 1942 income. 

Congress turned down the Treasury's proposals in 1942 to raise the 
corporate tax rate to 55%. It also refused to eliminate the special deple¬ 
tion allowances under which oil, gas, and mining companies may deduct 
as much as 27.5% of their gross receipts in arriving at taxable income. 
This special privilege involved a revenue loss to the government of 
about $200 million. 

Excess Profits Tax: The excess profits tax on corporate income, first 
imposed in 1940, was throughout the war period (in the revenue acts 
of 1940, 1941, 1942) based on an unsound principle in accordance with 
which corporations with large pre-war earnings paid on the excess over 
a pre-war average earnings credit, while corporations with low pre-war 
profits paid on the excess over a liberal earnings rate on invested capital. 
The invested capital base could be inflated by including in it 50% of 
borrowed capital in spite of the fact that interest paid on such capital 
was already allowed as a deductible expense in computing taxable in¬ 
come. 

This situation prompted Assistant Secretary of the Treasury John L. 
Sullivan in his testimony before the House Ways and Means Committee 
on the 1941 revenue bill to conclude that “we now have on the statute 
books a tax which is called an excess profits tax, and which the country 
believes is an excess profits tax. The truth of the matter is that the law 
we call an excess profits tax does not tax excess profits at all.” 

In the 1942 law the corporate excess-profits tax rate was increased to 
90% but the amount of defined excess profits to which the rate was to 
be applied was further cut down by a great many special “relief” pro¬ 
visions. In addition the Act granted a refund of 10% of excess profits 
taxes in the form of a post-war refund or current debt-reduction credit. 
Finally, it provided an over-all tax limit of 80% of corporate net income 
which was expected to cut down the taxes for corporations showing un¬ 
usually high excess profits from war production. No wonder Business 
Wee\ (Oct. 17, 1942) observed that this tax measure “does a lot to 
soothe investors.” But progressive organizations, like the National Law¬ 
yers Guild, called it “the most regressive and undemocratic piece of tax 
legislation in American history.” 
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Labor’s Program: The program of taxation for victory advocated by 
labor and progressive forces, as evidenced in statements of the AFL, 
CIO and other organizations, may be briefly summarized: 

1. Taxes must not impair war production by undermining the standard 
of living, efficiency or morale of the home front, or production soldiers. 
As the National Lawyers Guild’s National Committee on Taxation pointed 
out in its analysis of the 1942 law, we must never forget “that a production 
soldier, deprived of sufficient calories by oppressive taxation, cannot effectively 
produce war materials/’ 

2. Taxes must be progressively graduated and based on ability to pay 
after providing adequate exemptions for low income workers. Sales taxes, the 
so-called “victory tax” and the subnormal exemptions of the 1942 Act all 
violate this principle. Higher individual income tax rates should be set for 
the middle and higher income groups. The former exemption of $1,500 for a 
married couple plus $400 for each dependent, and the $800 exemption for 
a single person, should be restored, and a $25,000 residue ceiling set on all 
individual incomes after payment of taxes. 

3. All existing tax loopholes should be plugged by taxation of presently 
exempt federal, state, and local securities, the adoption of mandatory joint 
returns for married couples, and the elimination of unreasonable depletion 
allowances for oil, gas, and mining companies. 

4. Adoption of an integrated estate and gift tax system with loopholes 
closed, smaller exemptions, and with increased graduated rates for all income 
groups. 

5. Adoption of an effective corporate excess profits tax eliminating the pre¬ 
war average earnings exemption and taxing all profits in excess of 4 to 5% 
of invested capital at a 100% rate. The regular corporation income tax 
should be increased to the 55% rate recommended by the Treasury in 1942. 

SMALL BUSINESS IN THE WAR 

Failure to obtain war contracts in any substantial numbers has been a 
serious blow to the small businesses of the country. They were also hit 
hard by various materials shortages and regulations imposed by the war 
situation. The U. S. Department of Commerce estimated that some 
300,000 retailers, mostly in the small business class, would be compelled 
to close by the end of 1943 because of shortages of goods and manpower. 
( Wall Street Journal, Oct. 19, 1942.) 

Senator James E. Murray of Montana, chairman of the Small Business 
Committee of the U. S. Senate, declared, October 4, 1942, that his com¬ 
mittee had “been receiving continuous and unabated complaints that 
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small business does not have adequate representation in the administra¬ 
tive agencies” connected with the prosecution of the war on the home 
front. On June 18, the Senate (Truman) committee investigating the 
national defense program reported that production pools set up by small 
manufacturers on their own initiative were “capable of making a valuable 
and vigorous contribution to the success of the War Production Board’s 
program; and they should be given a wider opportunity to participate 
in the administration of that program.” 

On September 4, 1941, the President issued an Executive Order setting 
up a Division of Contracts Distribution in the Office of Production Man¬ 
agement. Despite the indifference of some prominent Army and Navy 
procurement officers and the opposition of certain “dollar-a-year” men, 
the division by the end of 1941 had opened branch offices in 113 cities 
throughout the country and helped small businessmen obtain some con¬ 
tracts and sub-contracts. 

Smaller War Plants Corp.: The Smaller War Plants Corporation Act, 
signed by the President, June ir, 1942, established the Smaller War 
Plants Corp. under the War Production Board with a revolving fund of 
$150 million to aid small factories to engage in war production. 

Senator Murray, who sponsored the measure, summarized its aim: 
“The object of the bill is not to reduce casualties in small business. It is 
not intended as relief. The object is to utilize the small plants of the 
country in war production.” 

The act was distinctly limited in scope since its provisions applied only 
to the 169,000 small manufacturing plants which employ 100 persons or 
less. Wholesale, retail, amusement, and service trades establishments 
were not included. 

The SWPC held lengthy preliminary negotiations with government 
procurement agencies. Field officers were established in 12 major produc¬ 
tion centers. The results achieved by the SWPC in the first eight months 
of its existence were meager. It placed prime contracts totaling $195,- 
400,000 with only 1,191 firms. And over the same period it loaned out 
only $3,174,270 of its $150 million revolving fund. 

Witnesses for New York City, with 368,000 registered unemployed, in 
October, 1942, told the Senate’s Small Business Committee that 90 days 
after the Act was passed establishing the SWPC not a single New York 
firm had received any help from it. By mid-November, only seven small 
manufacturers in New York City had obtained prime contracts totaling 
$2,300,000. 
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Retailers' Plight: In an effort to save hard-pressed retailers, the Senate 
Small Business Committee sponsored a bill, signed by the President, 
May n, 1942. This measure made loans available to any small business 
man whose stock had been frozen. It also authorized the purchase of 
such stock at a fair retail price. This act had the effect, at the outset, 
of rescuing 44,000 automobile dealers threatened with bankruptcy. 

However, by October, 1942, the plight of the small retailer had become 
so acute that government officials, along with the Senate committee, 
started to formulate a program aimed at keeping war-time “casualties” 
in this field at a minimum. Plans discussed included limiting new stores, 
forbidding present ones from taking on new lines, and concentrating 
available business in a few “nuclear” firms operating at capacity levels. 

PROFITS IN WARTIME 

1941 Profits: In its annual estimates of national income the U. S. 
Department of Commerce stated that the “net income of incorporated 
business” in the United States rose from $4.2 billion in 1939 to $5.5 
billion in 1940 and to $7.2 billion in 1941. In 1941 it was thus roughly 
30% above the 1940 figure and 70% over 1939. These figures cover 
not only manufacturing industries but also railroads, mining companies, 
and trading concerns. (Survey of Current Business, March, 1942.) 

The annual compilation of the National City Bank of New York 
showed that 1,420 manufacturing concerns had a net profit for 1941 of 
$3,215,962,000 compared with $2,664,578,000 in 1940, a rise of 21%. 
These were net prufits after all deductions for depreciation, interest, 
taxes, and other charges and reserves. 

In some manufacturing industries the rise in net profits for 1941 was 
much above the 21% average. Some of the leading groups of companies 
that showed higher than average percentage rises in profits between 
1940 and 1941 were the following: agricultural implements, 28%; 
rubber products, 34%; clothing and apparel, 36%; machinery, 40%; 
office equipment, 41%; leather products, 41%; petroleum products, 43%; 
railway equipment, 48%; meat packing, 62%; aircraft and parts, 65%; 
lumber, 72%; fertilizer, 73%. 

This compilation showed also that for these manufacturing companies 
as a whole the “per cent return” in 1941 was 12.4 compared with 10.5 
in 1940, 8.3 in 1939, and 4.6 in 1938. This average return was measured 
as a percentage of net worth of the companies, including the book value 
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of the outstanding preferred and common stocks and the surplus account 
at the beginning of each year. Based only on stock outstanding, the per¬ 
centage would have run much higher. 

1942 Profits: Corporate profits before taxes in 1942, the U. S. De¬ 
partment of Commerce estimates, totaled $18.8 billion, compared with 
513.8 billion in 1941 and $5.4 billion in 1939. In other words they rose 
248% between 1939 and 1942. 

After federal income and excess profit taxes the estimated corporate 
net profits for 1942 amounted to $6.8 billion compared with $7.2 billion 
in 1941 and $4.2 billion in 1939. The rise in net profits was thus 62% 
between 1939 and 1942. 

Although corporate net profits were down 5% between 1941 and 
1942, the small decline was hailed by the Department of Commerce 
as “an unexpected and remarkable achievement.” Pointing out that 
the drop in 1942 resulted not only from higher taxes but from the de¬ 
clines in certain industries, where conversion to war industry had inter¬ 
fered with production, the Department in a statement, November 27, 
1942, said: 

There is no confirmation from the facts now available that either the war 
or high taxes are destroying the profitability of American corporate business. 
This is not to deny that there have been business casualties caused by the 
war. However, for the overall picture, the declines in certain industries have 
been very nearly offset by increases in others. 

A still higher estimate of profits in 1942 was made by Leon Hender¬ 
son in his final report to Congress, January, 1943. A report in Victory 
(January 27), official bulletin of Office of War Information, stated that 
Henderson “estimates that corporation profits before taxes for 1942 were 
between $19.5 billion and $20.5 billion, or nearly 300% above 1939 and 
that, on the basis of available reports, ‘profits per unit of sales will be 
substantially higher in 1942 than they were in 1941/ ” 

Railroad companies showed a large pick-up in profits in 1942. Pre¬ 
liminary estimates indicated that profits of Class I roads might run over 
90% above the 1941 level when they totaled $499,765,138. 

Profits on Specific War Contracts: A report of Senate (Truman) 
committee investigating the national defense program, released January 15, 
x 94 2 > gave specific information on profits from war contracts. (77th Cong., 
2nd Sess., Sen. Report No. 480, Pt. 5.) 

It found that nine shipbuilding companies, out of 13 studied, anticipated that 
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fees “plus possible bonuses” from present contracts would exceed the amount 
of their net worth at the end of 1939. One company, on its contracts, was 
making 800 times its average annual net profits in the years 1936 to 1940. 

Report of the House (Vinson) Committee on Naval Affairs released Janu¬ 
ary 20, 1942, referred to the “excessive and unconscionable profits” made by 
companies with naval contracts. The committee stated that 7% profit was “a 
fair and just return.” Some profits of particular companies on specific naval 
contracts, both completed and uncompleted, listed in this report are given 
below. (Figures here are before taxes and are expressed as a percentage of 
cost of the contract. Figures in parentheses after name of company signify 
the percentage range on various contracts or on a specific contract or a 
group of contracts.) 

Bath Iron Works (8 to 29); Bendix Aviation (27 and 30.8); Bridgeport 
Brass (16 to 26); Brewster Aeronautical (18); Fairchild Aviation (77, two 
others at over 50); George Pollack Co. (44); Todd Seattle Dry Docks (21.6); 
Robbins Dry Dock & Repair (72.4); Maryland Dry Dock (44.5); Bendix Radio 
(122); Erie Forge (149.9); George G. Sharp (109); Edison Splitdorf (91.8); 
Hartzell Propellor (29.8); Aluminum Company of America (129 on a small 
one and 50 or more on eight others); United Aircraft (211 on a small one, 
3 others of 50 or more); General Motors (21.5 and 24.5). 

Highest profit noted by the committee was 247% on a small contract to 
Weston Electrical Instrument Corp. which also reported 50% or more on 
14 other contracts. 

Bethlehem Steel refused to answer the committee’s questionnaire on its 
total profits on contra* rs but its repair division was apparently making plenty 
of money. It reported 20.75% on over million in ship repair and con¬ 
version contracts. Curtiss-Wright and many other companies also refused to 
give information to the committee. 

Profit Limitations: Although various schemes for the limitation of 
profits on war contracts were discussed in Congress in 1942 no statutory 
limitations were imposed. Instead the government procurement agencies, 
in April, 1942, were given authority to “renegotiate” contracts with a 
view to recovering some of the “excessive” profits made by the war con¬ 
tractors. By January 1, 1943, an estimated $2 billion of exorbitant or 
inordinate profits had been recaptured by the government through this 
procedure. 

Organized labor offered constructive suggestions for the limitation of 
profits but they were not acceptable to business and its representatives in 
the government. The Automobile Workers (CIO), for example, in its 
“Victory Through Equality of Sacrifice” Program, April 7, 1942, sug¬ 
gested that war profiteering be ended through the “establishment of a 
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rigid ceiling on, and control of, profits on the basis of a 3% return on 
invested capital. All corporate earnings over 3% to revert to the gov- 
ernment. ,, 

Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau in the fall of 1941 had sug¬ 
gested limiting profits to 6% of invested capital. Senator W. F. George, 
chairman of the Senate Finance Committee, labeled the proposal “con¬ 
fiscation” and an assault on “free enterprise.” 

A legal limitation of 8% on cost of competitively bid contracts and 7% 
on negotiated contracts for ships and planes had been in force up to 
October, 1940, under the Vinson-Trammel Act. But this limit was sus¬ 
pended under pressure from business interests. 

Dividends: Total dividend payments, as compiled by New York Jour¬ 
nal of Commerce, rose 8.3% between 1940 and 1941. Total cash dividends 
of all common stocks listed on N. Y. Stock Exchange in 1941 rose 8.4% 
over 1940. 

A new dividend compilation of U. S. Department of Commerce 
{Survey of Current Business, Nov., 1942) showed that during the first 
ten months of 1942 cash dividends paid were 8.6% below the payments 
in the like period of 1941. This compilation covers nearly 4,500 com¬ 
panies, all for which current information was available. “The relative 
decline in 1942 is partly the result of the substantial payments made on 
dividend arrearages on preferred stocks in 1941.” In several industries 
the 1942 dividends totaled more than in 1941. 

CORPORATE HIGH SALARIES 

Salaries of corporation executives of listed companies are made avail¬ 
able by the Securities & Exchange Commission. The magazine Your 
Investments of the American Investors Union in its issues of April and 
May, 1942, compiled a long list of these salaries based on company 
reports to SEC. 

A summary of some of these high salaries was in turn given in Textile 
Labor, August, 1942, and included 143 company officers whose total 
compensation in 1941 came to $13,738,896 compared with $10,839,274 
in 1940. The average compensation per executive in this list was $75,799 
in 1940 and rose to $96,076 in 1941, or an increase of 27%. In this list 
there were actually 37 officers of corporations who received increases of 
over $25,000 in this one year. Of these officers the average amount 
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received in compensation in 1940 was $85,460 and this average annual 
compensation rose to $138,770 in 1941, an increase of 62%. 

In the October, 1942, issue of Economic Outloo\, the CIO Economic 
Division, on the basis of a sampling of the annual salaries of corpora¬ 
tion executives in manufacturing industries, estimated that they had 
increased 52% between 1940 and 1941, while workers’ weekly wages in 
the same period rose only 19%. 

Some Big Ones: Most of the companies surveyed by Investors Union 
had been immediate beneficiaries of war orders. But there were many 
others whose top executives were receiving tremendous amounts. For 
example, the American Tobacco Co. gave its president, George Wash¬ 
ington Hill, the sum of $288,144 m I94L even a ^ ter large amounts had 
been deducted in response to court orders directing the officers to pay 
back some $2 million previously mulcted from the company in the form 
of excessive salaries and bonuses. 

Some of the largest remunerations received in 1941 by top Officers of 
leading companies were as follows: 

E. G. Grace (Bethlehem Steel), special remuneration and salary, $537,724 

T. J. Watson (International Business Machines), $462,519 

C. E. Wilson (General Motors), $288,178 

Tom Girdler (Republic Steel), $275,000 

C. W. Deyo (F. W. Woolworth), $252,061 

J. A. Gray (R. J. Reynolds Tobacco), $226,424 

G. W. Mason (Nash Kelvinator), $225,731 

W. S. Gifford (American Telephone & Telegraph), $210,350 

E. H. Little (Colgate-Paimolive-Peet), $206,193 

A. P. Sloan (General Motors), $200,000 

The remunerations listed above were quite apart from the income from 
stock ownership which in some cases brought additional millions of 
dollars to corporation officers. Sloan of General Motors, for example, 
drew $2,308,214 in dividends on his GM shares in 1941. And this, of 
course, was over and above such income as he may have derived from his 
ownership of thousands of shares of stock in other corporations in some 
way connected with the war program. 

Salaries from Naval Contracts: Facts on the salaries of corporation 
executives were made public in the spring of 1942 by the House Naval Af¬ 
fairs Committee. Counsel for the committee stated that while salaries of offi¬ 
cials increased tremendously during the first year of the defense program 
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“incomplete figures for 1941 indicate that there will be a much greater in¬ 
crease as the program progresses.” 

The committee revealed that companies working on naval contracts were 
especially prone to raise executive salaries. It found that out of 51 executives 
of such companies, whose salaries were investigated, 26 received an increase 
in compensation of over 100% between 1934 and 1941; 14 of the 26 received 
an increase of more than 200%; 10 received more than a 300% increase; five 
got 500% more. 

Comparison with Government Salaries: In analyzing some of the 
high salaries paid to company executives, Your Investments , April, 1942, 
said: 

In a sense, everybody is working for the government for the duration. And 
what it pays its own top executives becomes a war standard of remuneration. 
If Mr. Donald Nelson, who is in charge of the biggest industrial effort in 
world history, receives only $12,000 a year, why should the president of some 
relatively small company that is enjoying a boom because of a contract made 
possible by Mr. Nelson receive remuneration of $125,000 or $150,000 a year. 

Salary Ceiling: Under the President’s Executive Order of October 3, 
1942, implemented by the order of Stabilization Director Byrnes, 
October 27, 1942, a $25,000 wartime limit, beginning January 1, 1943, 
was put on all net income from corporate salaries, after payment of taxes, 
insurance premiums and various fixed obligations. A salary payment of 
about $67,200, without exemptions or credits, would yield, after taxes, 
approximately $25,000. 

“Unearned income” from investments in stocks, bonds, rents, and the 
like was not included in the salary limitation. President Roosevelt in his 
seven-point anti-inflation program, had called for a $25,000 limit on all 
income regardless of source. In his message to Congress, April 27, 1942, 
he said that “in time of this grave national danger, when all excess in¬ 
come should go to win the war, no American citizen ought to have a 
net income, after he had paid his taxes, of more than $25,000 a year.” 
He repeated this proposal in his message of September 7, 1942, but Con¬ 
gress failed to enact any legislation providing for this limitation. Instead, 
it revoked the President’s $25,ooo-limit order and prevented him from re¬ 
ducing salaries below their highest level between Jan. 1, and Sept. 15, 1942. 

MANPOWER AND THE LABOR FORCE 

Composition of the labor force in the United States changed rapidly 
during 1942 as war production needs expanded and younger men were 
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called to the armed services. Women, older men, students, persons from 
trade, professional and personal service, farm workers, and others mi¬ 
grating from non-industrial areas have come into industry in 
increasing numbers. 

To assure the mobilization and proper use of the nation’s manpower, 
President Roosevelt on April 18, 1942, issued an executive order estab¬ 
lishing the War Manpower Commission, with Paul V. McNutt as chair¬ 
man, to draw up plans and programs and formulate policies. 

By another executive order, December 5, 1942, the President trans¬ 
ferred the Selective Service System to the War Manpower Commission, 
in order “to promote the most effective mobilization and utilization of 
the national manpower and to eliminate so far as possible waste of man¬ 
power due to disruptive recruitment and undue migration of workers.” 

Appointed chairman of this expanded War Manpower Commission, 
Paul V. McNutt outlined a program calling for: (1) Allocation of man¬ 
power to armed forces, war industries, agriculture, and other essential 
civilian activities; (2) efficient use of labor for war industries; (3) mobi¬ 
lization of the nation’s labor reserves; (4) transfer of workers from less 
essential activities to activities essential to the support of the war; (5) 
provision of labor needed for essential agriculture. 

Labor Shortages: War Manpower Commission reported December 7, 
1942, that there were labor shortages in 102 industrial centers and short¬ 
ages were expected in 77 other areas. 

Serious labor shoiLiges had been reported in summer of 1942 in vital 
metal-working and industrial machinery trades, and in occupations es¬ 
sential to shipbuilding, aircraft, tool, and ordnance manufacture. 

General shortages of male labor for war plants developed during the 
summer and autumn of 1942 in certain areas, some of them only a short 
distance away from communities with thousands of unemployed. For 
example, there were some 400,000 unemployed in New York City in 
November, 1942, while there were shortages of labor in nearby Con¬ 
necticut, New Jersey, and upstate New York plants. This was mainly 
because of the relatively small amount of war contracts awarded to New 
York City employers. 

Labor Force: By end of December, 1942, the total labor force, includ¬ 
ing those in armed services, numbered about 57,000,000. This number 
was expected to increase to 65,000,000 by the end of 1943, the War Man¬ 
power Commission estimated. 

Of those counted as in the labor force, about 1,500,000 were still un- 
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employed at the end of 1942. It was expected that there would still be 
about 1,000,000 unemployed at the end of 1943—what is called “a hard 
core of unemployables.” 

The War Manpower Commission estimated in December, 1942, that 
20,000,000 persons would be working in war industries by the end of 
1943; 19,600,000 in civilian industries; 7,900,000 in year-round farm 
work; and 6,000,000 in other jobs. 

In War Industries: Direct war employment expanded from less than 
7,000,000 when the United States entered the war (December 7, 1941) 
to 17,500,000 by the end of 1942. It was estimated that during the two 
years of 1942 and 1943, direct war jobs would be increased, as a whole, 
about three-fold. By the end of 1944, the number of direct war workers 
might rise to 22,600,000. 

War employment, as defined by the War Manpower Commission, in¬ 
cludes all manufacturing on war contracts, lend-lease and foreign pur¬ 
chases, and a percentage of transportation, public utilities, and other 
industries directly chargeable to the war. (War Manpower Commission, 
Wor\ Will Win: The Story of Manpower, 1942.) 

Between January, 1942, and January, 1944, the shipbuilding force, for 
example, would be about tripled. Aircraft in 1944 would be employing 
four times as many as in January, 1942. Ordnance would be nearly 
tripled. War employment by the government, mostly in Navy Yards, 
arsenals and air depots, might be increased as much as five-fold. 

As war production rose and the armed forces increased, it became 
necessary to tap new sources of manpower and at the same time to shift 
workers from non-essential to essential work. While the number in war 
industries rose, the number in non-war industries declined. Those in 
non-war industries, numbering about 21,100,000 at the end of 1942, were 
expected to decrease by over 7% during 1943 and by another 10% dur¬ 
ing 1944. 

In Armed Services: By December, 1942, there were 5,900,000 in the 
armed forces of the United States. These included 4,500,000 in the Army, 
1,000,000 in the Navy and the rest in other branches. This number was 
expected to increase to 10,700,000 by the end of 1943, the War Manpower 
Commission estimated. 

The best of those needed for combatant service in army, navy, or air 
force are young men between 18 and 38 years old. Youth of 18 and 19 
years, numbering some 1,500,000, were brought under the Selective 
Service Act in November, 1942. 
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Reserve of Manpower: To meet future labor requirements, a total of 
from 7,000,000 to 8,000,000 persons must be added to the industrial labor 
force. These must come mainly from among women, students, Negroes, 
and the loyal foreign-born minorities. New recruits must be trained, di¬ 
rected to work places, housed, and supplied with essential services. 

An immense labor supply is to be found among the unemployed 
women of the country. 

Self-employed persons other than farmers numbered about 4,000,000 
in 1942. From this group it was expected that about 700,000 would be 
drawn into war industries. From those employed in retail and wholesale 
trade about 1,000,000 workers would be drawn into war production 
during 1943, it was estimated, and an additional 500,000 during 1944. 

Foreign-born workers provide another source of labor supply. On 
July 11, 1942, President Roosevelt declared that persons should not be 
deprived of employment because they are aliens. The act of June 28, 
1940, (Public No. 671, 76th Congress, III) and the Air Corps Act of 
1926 provide that aliens can be employed on secret or “classified” con¬ 
tracts only with the approval of the government department concerned. 
“There are no other Federal laws,” said the President, “which restrict 
the employment of aliens by private employers in national war indus¬ 
tries.” 

Labor's Proposals: Seven constructive proposals for meeting man¬ 
power problems weie made by the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
December 20, 1942, as follows: 

(1) Complete correlation of the activities of those agencies which have 
jurisdiction over procurement, the issuance of contracts and disposition of 
raw materials with those of the War Manpower Commission; (2) full use of 
all available manpower, including women, Negroes and all racial groups; (3) 
adequate protection for workers whose right to leave a particular job or area 
is restricted; (4) protection for workers transferred from one job or area to 
another; (5) labor participation in questions of drafting workers from war 
jobs to the armed forces; (6) expansion of the United States Employment 
Service, with enlarged appropriations for its operations and fullest participa¬ 
tion of labor in matters dealing with its operation; (7) national minimum 
standards of social security—including unemployment compensation and 
other points—for all workers. 

The American Federation of Labor emphasized the importance of 
“voluntary, democratic measures” to solve the manpower problem. 
( Labor's Monthly Survey , Dec. 1942.) 



I. WAR PRODUCTION AND PLANNING 


HINDERING THE WAR EFFORT 


The general attitude of business in the defense period following the 
outbreak of war in Europe was indicated in Monograph No. 26, Eco¬ 
nomic Power and Political Pressure, by the Temporary National Eco¬ 
nomic Committee in November, 1940. It said: 


Speaking bluntly, the Government and the public are “over a barrel” when 
it comes to dealing with business in time of war or other crisis. Business re¬ 
fuses to work, except on terms which it dictates. It controls the natural 
resources, the liquid assets, the strategic position in the country’s economic 
structure, and its technical equipment and knowledge of processes. The ex¬ 
perience of the World War, now apparently being repeated, indicates that 
business will use this control only if it is “paid properly.” In effect, this is 
blackmail, not too fully disguised. 

... Government depends upon capitalist business for the means of defend¬ 
ing its existence. Business apparently is not unwilling to threaten the very 
foundations of government in fixing the terms on which it will work. It is 
in such a situation that the question arises: What price patriotism? (See 
Labor Research Association’s Monopoly in the United States, p. 9.) 


Concentration of War Contracts: In the fall of 1942 the House 
(Tolan) Committee on National Defense Migration reported that 100 
companies held contracts for 80% of the war production. Of these, the 
following 25 held contracts for about 50% of the total. Sen. Claude 
Pepper of Florida listed their names (N. Y. Times, Nov. 15, 1942): 


Bethlehem Steel Corp. 
Curtiss-Wright Corp. 

General Motors Corp. 
Consolidated Aircraft Corp. 
Glenn L. Martin Co. 

Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc. 
Boeing Airplane Co. 

New York Shipbuilding Corp. 
United Aircraft Corp. 


E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co. 
North American Aviation Co., Inc. 
General Electric Co. 

Seattle-Tacoma Shipbuilding Co. 
Chrysler Corp. 

Bath Iron Works Corp. 

Western Cartridge Co. 

Sperry Corp. 

Aviation Corp. 


39 
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Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry Ford Motor Co. 

Dock Co. Bell Aircraft Corp. 

Lockheed Aircraft Corp. Electric Boat Co. 

U. S. Steel Corp. Bendix Aviation Corp. 

Much war production, of course, lies outside of government contracts, 
as metals, fuel, lumber, and machine equipment, for example, are sup¬ 
plied by other companies to those from whom the government buys 
finished products. Also part of the production for which large corpora¬ 
tions are responsible is carried on by smaller sub-contractors, for example, 
by “independent” parts manufacturers in the automobile industry. 

Thurman Arnold, Assistant Attorney-General, reporting in January, 
1942, on the activities of the Anti-Trust Division of the Department of 
Justice, placed the blame for production lags squarely upon the “power¬ 
ful private groups dominating basic industries, who have feared to ex¬ 
pand their production because expansion would endanger their future 
control of industry.... They have even been afraid to let others come 
into the field. They have concealed shortages by optimistic predictions 
of supplies and talked of production facilities which do not exist.” 

Big Business in Government Agencies: The Senate (Truman) Com¬ 
mittee Investigating the National Defense Program, in its report, June 18, 
1942, blamed the dominating role of big business groups within the 
government agencies: 

This committee lus repeatedly concluded that the work of the Office of 
Production Management and War Production Board has been hampered by 
the extent to which then personnel was predominantly drawn from die big 
business groups.... The attitudes and associations which these men have ac¬ 
quired through the years ... make it undesirable to rely upon them exclusively 
for direction of the war production program. 

In January, 1942, this committee had reported that there were 255 
dollar-a-year men and 631 w.o.c. men (working without compensation) 
employed in the OPM. It pointed out that although these men were 
[supposedly] excluded from working on matters in which their com¬ 
panies were interested, they dealt with matters involving the class of 
clients by whom they were formerly employed and by whom they expect 
to be employed in the future. They were thus in a position to advise their 
companies on the most profitable procedure. Each one might be a close 
friend of other dollar-a-year and w.o.c. men who pass upon the contracts 
in which their companies are interested. The committee pointed out that 
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even when there is no conscious intention of corruption, such men 
naturally think in terms of advantage to companies with which they 
have been associated. 

Profits the Primary Goal: In a 1942 Labor Day address Lieutenant 
Governor Odell Shepard of Connecticut asked: 

Why all this delay and confusion? In large part because business is trying 
to take full advantage of a big war boom with its right hand, while attending 
with its left hand to the inescapable needs of defense. Because capital is still 
thinking in terms of profit when we should all be thinking about matters of 
national life and death. Because it is afraid to be left “holding the bag” when 
this war is over. Because it wants all matters of excess profits taxes settled in 
its own interest before it bends its full energies to the necessary task. 

At a closed meeting of some fifty leaders in the National Association 
of Manufacturers, in September, 1942, Lammot du Pont drove home 
sharply the priority rights of private profit. According to a privately 
circulated report of the meeting, he said: 

Mr. Roosevelt says that taxes are up and must go higher if we are to win 
the war. I say if taxes don’t come down we may lose the war. Now, an in¬ 
dustrialist who has to work without making a decent profit has no enthusiasm 
to work.... 

The time is ripe for straight talk. Washington has got to know that our 
co-operation can’t be won by threats and penalties. Thirty billions are needed. 
Well and good. That’s why we propose a sales tax. Of course it will hit the 
lower income groups. And let’s stop pussyfooting around that.... 

I say this war doesn’t eliminate the profit incentive. War or peace. Profits 

must obtain_This is a seller’s market! They want what we’ve got. Good. 

Make them pay the right price for it. (New Masses , Nov. 17, 1942.) 

Steel and Shipbuilding: Vastly increased output of steel has been 
required for shipbuilding, for manufacture of tanks, guns, and shells, 
for construction of new plants, for upkeep and expansion of railroad 
facilities. Senator O’Mahoney told a Senate investigating committee in 
June, 1942, that the deficit in the steel required to meet needs of the 
Maritime Commission was enough to build 60 cargo vessels; that rail¬ 
roads in 1942 would get 4,500,000 tons instead of the 6,600,000 needed. 

As early as November, 1941, it was clear that shipbuilding was being 
slowed down by lack of steel. Later, it was shown by the Senate commit¬ 
tee that the armed forces had seriously underestimated the amount of 
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steel they would require. Also the steel companies had opposed expan¬ 
sion of steel capacity. Their interests were represented in the govern¬ 
ment by three men who failed to use positions of authority to insist on 
expansion to meet war needs. Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., had stepped 
from chairmanship of U. S. Steel to be head of National Defense Ad¬ 
visory Commission’s raw materials division and later OPM Priorities 
Director. Walter S. Tower, president of American Iron & Steel Institute, 
was steel consultant in OPM. Gano Dunn, president of J. G. White 
Engineering Co., prepared for President Roosevelt a report criticized by 
other economists as overstating steel capacity. 

While these men were holding down steel industry expansion, muni¬ 
tions makers and building contractors flooded the Administration with 
complaints that they could not buy steel for important defense projects 
while some manufacturers were permitted to pile up inventories well in 
advance of production. Widespread bootlegging of steel was also carried 
on in violation of priority orders. 

When it had been finally established that new steel plants must be 
built, government funds were made available, and the leading five com¬ 
panies arranged to control more than 75% of the additional tonnage. 

In shipbuilding, the big steel companies (with their own shipyards) 
have opposed the new projects and new building methods of Frank O. 
Higgins in New Orleans and Henry J. Kaiser on the Pacific Coast. 
When building of the Higgins yards was halted for lack of steel (in 
1942), an investigation disclosed the existence of a “black market” in steel. 

Slowing Down War Production: General Motors Corp. continued full 
civilian production throughout 1941, with a record output of cars. They 
held up all defense orders, except for army trucks, until new government- 
financed plants were completed. According to the Tolan Committee’s 
Sixth Interim Report, “In the automobile industry, conversion actually 
was accomplished only when automobile manufacturers could not main¬ 
tain civilian production without rubber supplies for tires.” 

In their electric refrigerator department, General Motors actually main¬ 
tained a skeleton force and idle equipment at the Dayton Frigidaire 
plant while war production of electrical equipment waited for comple¬ 
tion of a new plant in the same city. 

According to the Truman Committee the automobile employers had 
asserted in June, 1941, that only 10% of the industry’s tools could be 
used for plane engines. But they quickly changed their story when civil¬ 
ian automobile production was actually banned. 
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The War Production Board itself, dominated by big business execu¬ 
tives, was responsible for delay in conversion of plants and for waste of 
materials needed for war production, according to the Tolan Committee 
in its report of March 9, 1942: 

A number of the recent limitation orders issued by the War Production 
Board with respect to civilian production have actually set monthly quotas 
substantially above the production peaks of last year. One order permitted 
an increase of 34% over last year’s production of medium and heavy trucks. 
Another order permitted an increase in the production of refrigerators over 
last year’s high output, while a third allowed for a three-point increase of 
automotive replacement parts for the first 6 months of 1942 as compared with 
the record output levels of 1941. 

These orders are being promulgated with the intention of accumulating a 
substantial stock pile of civilian goods and then converting the entire in¬ 
dustry to war production. But such methods actually divert our resources to 
the production of civilian goods not needed at this time and postpone the 
conversion of these same industries to necessary war production. 

In the autumn of 1941, when copper shortage was threatened, the In¬ 
ternational Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers (CIO) reported 
that more than 50% of the workers in the Butte mine of the Anaconda 
Copper Co. were working only half time. This was interpreted by the 
workers as part of a sitdown strike by the copper companies for higher 
prices and lower taxes. 

Serious chemical shortages also became apparent early in 1942. A writer 
in The New Republic (March 16, 1942) blamed the WPB Chemicals 
Division for giving first consideration to the capacity that would 
be useful after the war and none to chemicals needed to win the 
war. This division was first under Dr. E. R. Weidlin, of the Mellon 
Institute, and later under Ernest W. Reed, of Union Carbide & Car¬ 
bon Co. The writer commented: “Even in comparison with usual dollar- 
a-year standards, Chemicals Division men seem to have extraordinary 
loyalty to their former employers.” 

When the United Automobile Workers (CIO) asked for standard¬ 
ization of engines for tanks, the move for such economy was blocked by 
a General Motors official (Alfred B. Glancy) then serving with the WPB. 

The UAW (CIO) in the fall of 1942 continued its protest against 
complete lack of standardization in tank construction, pointing out that 
the differences in engines, etc., not only prevented economies in manu¬ 
facture but multiplied the problems of repairing tanks in active service. 
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Rubber and the Nazis: The United States has depended wholly on 
natural rubber, of which over 90% was imported from Far Eastern areas 
seized by Japan in 1942, when we were just beginning to develop syn¬ 
thetic rubber production. The Nazi chemical trust (I. G. Farbenindus- 
trie) had brought synthetic rubber to large-scale commercial production. 
The Nazi army rolled into Austria in 1938 on tires of synthetic rubber. 

Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) had had for many years close rela¬ 
tions with the Nazi chemical trust which included interchange of pa¬ 
tents. But these were subject to special reservations in favor of the Nazi 
company. Standard Oil had agreed that the Nazi trust should not permit 
American use of the German buna-S (synthetic rubber) process. The 
Nazis had not even revealed it to Standard Oil. 

After the outbreak of war in 1939, Standard obtained American rights 
to the buna-S patents. It offered them to a few American corporations, 
but under “a license which would be highly restrictive and would dis¬ 
courage development of rubber for use in automobile tires,” as the Tru¬ 
man Committee reported May 26, 1942. The committee stated also: 

The documentary evidence out of Standard’s own files requires the con¬ 
clusion that Standard, as a result of its cartel arrangements with the I. G. 
Farben, and as a result of its general business philosophy, did hamper the 
development of synthetic rubber in the United States and did place itself in a 
position where its otlicials, although personally patriotic men, engaged in ac¬ 
tivities helpful to the Axis Nations and harmful to the United Nations. 

Standard Oil Co. had also been carrying on its own experiments from 
which it developed a lubber (butyl) based on direct utilization of re¬ 
finery by-products. This is less costly than the German process (buna-S) 
which depends upon an intermediate product (butadiene) derived in 
Germany from lime and coke. Butadiene may also be derived from pe¬ 
troleum or from alcohol. In 1938, the butyl process (at that time still 
experimental) had been turned over to the Nazi trust. But the butyl 
process was withheld from use by any other company in the United 
States. 

The U. S. Government brought action against Standard under the 
anti-trust laws, and this was settled by a consent decree, March 25, 1942. 
Thereafter the butyl patents and buna-S patents were released for free 
use during the war. But they will be subject to “reasonable royalties” as 
soon as the war is over. The government did not require supervision 
over post-war cartel arrangements of Standard Oil and I. G. Farben. As 
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a matter of fact, only Standard is undertaking to manufacture butyl rubber. 

Alcohol as a source of butadiene has not been overlooked in our gov¬ 
ernment program. But in the plans for government-financed factories to 
produce annually over 800,000 tons of synthetic rubber, roughly one- 
fourth of the capacity was allotted to alcohol (whether derived from 
grain or molasses or other sources) and about two-thirds to petroleum as 
a source of butadiene for buna-S. The remainder was given to Stand¬ 
ard’s butyl rubber (62,000 tons) and to du Pont’s neoprene, a costly oil- 
resistant rubber. 

Secretary of Commerce Jesse Jones has reported that 41 rubber, oil, 
alcohol and chemical companies will operate plants built by the govern¬ 
ment for synthetic rubber. Most of the output will come from large 
plants and large companies linked to the leading financial and business 
interests. At least one Nebraska project, privately financed and ready to 
build its own plant for the manufacture of butadiene from grain alcohol, 
was refused priorities for the small amount (150 tons) of steel required. 

Arguments continue on methods for producing rubber from grain. 
Two methods not included in the government program were under dis¬ 
cussion in 1942. Those who believe that grain rubber should have been 
included in the government program maintain that less steel and equip¬ 
ment are required. They point also to the possibility of greatly expanded 
production of grain as against the ultimately limited supply of petroleum. 

Synthetic rubber goals were questioned by the armed services as too 
high, since Ceylon rubber remains available and new synthetic plants 
require materials needed for naval construction and for plants to produce 
aviation gasoline. A compromise goal was agreed to in early 1943. 
Possibilities of converting existing refineries are said by the Federation 
of Architects, Engineers, Chemists and Technicians to have been largely 
overlooked. They point out that the program was far behind schedule 
in early 1943 and that measures necessary for training technical per¬ 
sonnel had been neglected. 

Light Metals and the Nazis: Magnesium alloys, lighter than alumi¬ 
num, are widely used in Nazi Germany. Magnesium was being devel¬ 
oped in the United States at the close of World War I, but the eight 
companies involved were absorbed or brought to heel by the Mellon 
aluminum monopoly. Only an Aluminum Co. of America subsidiary and 
Dow Chemical Co. continued to operate under a price agreement with 
limited output and deliberate discouragement of demand. To strengthen 
its position in aluminum, Alcoa (Aluminum Co. of America) pooled its 
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magnesium patents with the German chemical trust in 1931, under an 
agreement that allowed unrestricted expansion of magnesium output in 
Germany and strictly limited production in the United States. Much of 
the small Dow Chemical Co. output of magnesium was sold to Germany. 

Under a consent decree after Pearl Harbor, control of magnesium patents 
was renounced for the duration, with the understanding that a royalty 
might be expected after the end of the war. For the expanded war pro¬ 
duction of magnesium in this country, Dow Chemical Co. will operate, 
under the direction of the Reconstruction Finance Corp., new facilities 
financed and owned by the RFC. 

Even lighter and harder than magnesium is the little-known beryllium 
for which the raw material is abundant. Research looking to production 
of beryllium in the United States was blocked by patents owned by the 
German corporation, Siemens and Halske, and held out of use in the 
United States by the obscure Metal and Thermit Corp. After three years 
of negotiation the small American Beryllium Corp. did obtain American 
patent rights, but its slender resources have permitted only small pro¬ 
duction of this metal already in common use in Nazi industry. 

Aluminum, heaviest of the light metals, is the only one commonly 
used in the United States. Alcoa has protected its 100% extraction of 
alumina and rolling of sheet aluminum by ownership of all the high- 
grade bauxite clay in North and South America. It has had cartel agree¬ 
ments with all European producers and has buttressed these by obtain¬ 
ing high tariff protection from aluminum imports. It has acquired and 
still withholds from use the patents successfully used in other countries 
for extraction of alumina from alunite and other clays much more com¬ 
mon than bauxite. 

That aluminum productive capacity within the United States would 
be totally insufficient for war needs was recognized early in the defense 
program before Pearl Harbor. Alcoa seriously delayed any increase in 
aluminum output by its efforts to keep all aluminum capacity within its 
own control. It had friends in the defense agencies (notably A. H. 
Bunker of Lehman Bros.) who kept underestimating the required vol¬ 
ume and blocking projects suggested by outside interests. 

Abundant power is a basic necessity. Plans were finally made for de¬ 
veloping water power at an Alcoa site (Fontana) in North Carolina on 
Little Tennessee River. But Alcoa withdrew the plans and refused to 
build when the Federal Power Commission stipulated that the plant 
would become government property at the end of 50 years. 
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Then in the summer of 1941 Alcoa obtained a government contract 
promising expansion of public power capacities and government funds 
for building of additional aluminum plants. The contract was so favor¬ 
able to Alcoa that it stirred a scandal and had to be modified. This in¬ 
volved further delay and not until Dec. 12, 1941, was the agreement 
brought to final form, so that construction could begin. 

After a long-drawn-out anti-trust suit, necessary Alcoa patents were 
made available and five other companies will, ultimately, be producing 
aluminum. The first of these, the Reynolds Metals Co., had its own 
battle with the National Defense Advisory Commission. William Knud- 
sen as president of General Motors had fought with the aluminum trust 
over the price of aluminum. But Knudsen and other corporation men in 
the Washington set-up were unwilling to have Alcoa’s monopoly un¬ 
dermined. In spite of their vigorous opposition, Reynolds Metals finally, 
by mortgaging its aluminum fabricating plants, obtained a loan from the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. 

Reynolds Metals now has a complete and compact operation at Lister, 
Alabama, the only plant in the country where the entire process from 
low-grade bauxite to sheet aluminum is carried through. Alcoa has car¬ 
ried on the successive stages of the process in such widely separated 
plants that it has burdened the railroads with hundreds of thousands of 
ton-miles of freight. For example, bauxite from Arkansas goes to East 
St. Louis; then as alumina to Vancouver; then as aluminum ingots to the 
East; and as aluminum sheets back to California. The Truman Com¬ 
mittee stated that such cross shipments add 2 cents per pound to the cost 
of aluminum and contribute to the pressure on transportation facilities. 

Other Nazi Patents: Cemented tungsten carbide provides the hardest 
cutting edge yet devised for machine tools. It was developed by the Ger¬ 
man company, Krupp, which licensed the General Electric Co. in 1928 
to exploit the patent in the United States. But General Electric (through 
a subsidiary, Carboloy Co., Inc.) held the price so high as to discourage 
sales. The facts came out only when a small firm, licensed by Carboloy 
to manufacture tungsten carbide, protested in January, 1940, to Federal 
Trade Commission that they were not permitted under their license to 
extend to small purchasers the heavy discounts granted to large users. 
Prices were then reduced and sales rapidly increased, with Carboloy 
holding a rising share in the output. Backwardness in use of the ce¬ 
mented tungsten carbide cutting edge places American industry at a dis¬ 
advantage in this total war against the Nazis. 
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In the field of plastics, also, Germany has held back American progress 
through special patent agreements between the Nazi chemical trust and 
du Pont. Especially affected are certain details of airplane manufacture. 

DEMAND FOR CENTRALIZED PLANNING 

The most complete analysis of the wastefulness and other serious diffi¬ 
culties resulting from divided authority over contracts and raw materials 
was made by the Tolan Committee in its Sixth Interim Report (77th 
Cong., 2nd Sess., H.R. No. 2589) issued October 20, 1942. 

Constructive proposals of this report were the basis of bills introduced 
October 22 by Rep. John H. Tolan of California and by Senators Claude 
H. Pepper of Florida and Harley M. Kilgore of West Virginia. The bill 
was reintroduced early in the 78th Congress (1943) as S.607. Seven other 
senators joined with Pepper and Kilgore in sponsoring the bill in the 
new Congress. 

All the principal labor organizations (CIO, AFL, and Railroad Brother¬ 
hoods) and also the National Farmers Union have praised the Tolan 
report, with its plans for a centralized administration of the war economy. 
In detail, however, the Tolan plan fails to assure full labor representation 
either in all the central administrative agencies or in the regional offices 
which would operate under them. 

Why Centralization Is Necessary: Nothing but centralized planning of 
production (including use of manpower and materials) will bring the 
maximum output wlrch is urgently needed for winning the war, the 
Tolan report pointed out. Government agencies concerned with produc¬ 
tion and procurement for the armed forces have functioned hitherto in 
ways natural to business men having access to a surplus of raw materials 
and abundant supplies of manpower. They have not yet faced the under- 
lying problems of wasted materials, wasted manpower, idle equipment, 
and shortages. Says the report: 

Despite numerous reahnements, 10 months after Pearl Harbor, business-as- 
usual considerations still permeate the Washington war-production agencies. 
War production is treated as a salesmen’s proposition, rather than as the 
mobilization of our entire national industrial plant for total war. Contract 
letting is still the responsibility of the military services who continue to con¬ 
fuse the signing of contracts with productive activity itself. The armed services 
are also nominally responsible for the scheduling of production while raw 
materials, whose proper distribution is so critical to maximizing production, 
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are nominally under the War Production Board. The equally fundamental 
task of mobilizing manpower is nominally the responsibility of still other 
agencies. Even the organization charts show no provision for the co-ordinated 
use of the basic factors of production. 

In the absence of a program of production and an organization to co¬ 
ordinate it, we have today only a series of individual competing production 
projects. At virtually every point where co-ordination and planning should 
be exercised, we find competition and maneuvering. There is competition 
among the major branches of the military services. There is competition be¬ 
tween the military services and the industry branches of the War Production 
Board. There is endless jockeying between the individual industry branches. 

At best, the War Production Board is acting as an arbiter over conflicting 
demands rather than as an executive scheduling production. We cannot ex¬ 
pect to organize war production by using umpires any more than we can 
expect to operate a railroad system with umpires instead of schedules. 

The staffing of the War Production Board with corporation executives, bank¬ 
ers, and other individuals experienced in business maneuvers is a direct conse¬ 
quence of the umpire approach to war production.... The committee cannot 
understand why the persons charged by the Commander-in-Chief with the re¬ 
sponsibility of creating the arsenal of democracy do not bring into their 
service the best production men directly from the plants instead of borrowing 
sales managers and corporation executives. Our national war effort requires 
competent engineers, men who know labor, materials, machines in their 
proper scheduling. True, such men today are needed by the war contractors 
but the committee believes that every bona fide technician working with a 
national war production program to integrate the activities of the various war 
contractors clearly lightens the technical burden of each individual plant, 
(pp. 22-23.) 

Results of Lack of Planning: Production facilities have been expanded 
in a haphazard way, says the Tolan report, and little attention has been 
given to direct methods of increasing capacity and labor efficiency. (The 
report fails to mention the too common disregard of production plans of¬ 
fered by labor unions.) Facilities capable of conversion to war production 
continue idle. “There is not today available within the Federal Govern¬ 
ment any single agency which knows whether conversion has taken 
place at 30% or at 50% efficiency.” (p. 24.) 

Production has not been adequately co-ordinated: “airplanes without 
propellers, guns without carriages, machine tools without spindles.” 
(p. 28.) 

Needed outputs of different products are not studied as parts of a 
single plan. “High outputs of weapons and parts of weapons designed in 
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the 'thirties are impeding the production of new and urgent weapons 
designed in the ’forties.” (p. 28.) 

Regional distribution of contracts disregards available equipment and 
manpower. One example: Army and Navy procurement services, guided 
primarily by competitive bidding, passed over idle clothing shops and 
needle-trades workers in New York City and gave preference to southern 
contractors who had to set up new machines and draw in a new body 
of untrained workers. 

Distribution of raw materials and machine tools is chaotic. Each con¬ 
tractor does his utmost to pile up inventories to safeguard his plane 
against a shortage. These excessive reserves of material create shortages 
for other producers. Planned distribution of inventories would increase 
available supplies of copper and steel by 50% and could eliminate “every 
current raw material bottleneck.” (p. 28.) 

Priorities system is inadequate when production presses upon all avail¬ 
able supplies. Production Requirements Plan (PRP) introduced early in 
1942 made a step toward relating total demand and existing supply. But 
“the plan did not meet the basic problems of raw material distribution. 
It did not result either directly or indirectly in program scheduling, 
inventory control, conservation, or limitation of the use of raw materials 
for improper purposes, such as unessential facilities production.” (p. 33.) 

The report criticizes also the proposal (later adopted by WPB as the 
Controlled Materials Plan) that materials be allotted to the contractors by 
the several procurement agencies, and that the contractors in turn allo¬ 
cate the materials to sub-contractors and sub-sub-contractors. This evades 
the over-all planning for best use of total supply. Also the report objected 
that “It would put a cloak of legitimacy and Government authority upon 
the independent actions of large prime contractors.” (p. 35.) 

Pepper-Kilgore-Tolan Bills: In the 78th Congress the Pepper-Kilgore bill 
(S.607) is identical with the Tolan-Pepper bills of last session. It proposes a 
central Office of War Mobilization under which four responsible administra¬ 
tive offices would be co-ordinated. All personnel would be civilian. 

i. A new Office of War Production and Supply would take over the func¬ 
tions and personnel of War Production Board, Smaller War Plants Corp., 
and subdivisions of War, Navy, and other departments and commissions, 
concerned with provision of war material. It would “maintain a current in¬ 
ventory of materials, facilities and other productive resources (other than man¬ 
power)”; translate general production program of Office of War Mobiliza¬ 
tion “into a detailed time schedule of end and intermediate military and 
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civilian products by plants”; procure requirements of the military, of Mari¬ 
time Commission, “and all foreign requirements, including lend-lease”; re¬ 
view outstanding contracts and, if necessary, renegotiate them in accordance 
with the general schedule of production; allocate all productive resources 
(other than manpower) and check on production through plant inspection. 

2. A new Office of Manpower Supply would bring together present Selec¬ 
tive Service Administration and most of the functions and personnel of War 
Manpower Commission. It would maintain inventory and record of man¬ 
power resources; “allocate manpower as between combat and other essential 
needs”; develop training and placement and would supervise “transfer of 
workers from plant to plant, industry to industry, and area to area in ac¬ 
cordance with the needs of war mobilization.” Bills provided for possible loans 
up to $300 and granted up to S200 for subsistence and transportation of 
workers and their families. 

3. A new Office of Technological Mobilization would bring together vari¬ 
ous bodies concerned with scientific research and specialized personnel. The 
Director of OWM, through this Office, would have power to “promote the 
widest and fullest utilization of advanced processes, techniques, and prod¬ 
ucts,” and to “compel the licensing for the duration of the national emergency 
of patents, secret processes, and special technical information at reasonable 
compensation.” 

4. The Office of Economic Stabilization, together with Price Control Ad¬ 
ministration, would function as the fourth administrative agency under Office 
of War Mobilization. 

Director of OWM would also be chairman of two other bodies which would 
have a share in determining policy: 

A Committee on Requirements and Program would consist of Secretaries 
of War and Navy, Chief of Staff of the Army, Chief of Naval Operations, and 
Administrators of the four agencies described above. “This Committee shall 
develop, subject to the approval of the President, a comprehensive national 
program for maximum use of resources for military and essential civilian 
needs.” Parallel with this committee and also under the chairmanship of 
Director of OWM would be a Board of War Mobilization consisting of four 
representatives of industry, four of labor, two of agriculture, and two “public 
members at large.” The Board would have access to full information “on the 
effectiveness and adequacy of war mobilization.” It would be responsible for 
securing “maximum co-operation and participation of the American people in 
war mobilization.” Most important in this respect, the Board would be re¬ 
sponsible for furthering die war production drive and encouraging plant 
labor-management committees. 
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PROGRESS OF COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 

Organized labor recorded substantial progress in 1941 in the number 
of collective-bargaining agreements made and in the number of workers 
and industries covered by these agreements. 

In June, 1941, the Ford Motor Co. was forced to sign a union contract 
with the Automobile Workers (CIO). As Labor Information Bulletin 
(June, 1942) of U. S. Department of Labor put it, the agreement “prac¬ 
tically completed the acceptance of collective bargaining by the entire 
automobile industry.” The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. and the West- 
inghouse Electric Sc Mfg. Co. also in 1941 signed written agreements for 
the first time, while the International Harvester Co. began negotiations 
for several of its plants. 

In steel, 205 companies signed collective bargaining contracts for the 
first time. By the beginning of 1942 the Steel Workers reported nearly 
900 signed contracts with mills employing about 600,000 workers. Even 
“Little Steel” was forced to enter negotiations with the union, the dispute 
over union recognition and wage increases being referred to the Na¬ 
tional War Labor Board in February, 1942, resulting in the “Little 
Steel” formula for wage, agreements. 

Collective-bargaining agreements were extended in the following in¬ 
dustries: aircraft, shipbuilding, machinery, chemical, lumber, and non- 
ferrous metals. Substantial numbers of bus and truck drivers, bakers, 
and meat-packing employees were also brought under union agreement. 

By the beginning of 1942 about 55% of all workers in manufacturing, 
mining, building construction, and transportation were under union 
agreements. In wholesale and retail trade, in personal service and in 
clerical, technical and professional fields less than 10% of the workers 
were under such agreements. 

The proportion of all employees in the country covered by union agree¬ 
ments was then about 30%. Thus, slightly less than a third of all “or- 
ganizable” workers were actually working under union agreements, the 
Monthly Labor Review reported, May, 1942. 
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Union Shop: When this country entered the war in December, 1941 , 
about four million workers were employed in plants or occupations en¬ 
joying closed or union shop conditions. These included about 40% of all 
workers employed under union agreements of every sort. In addition, 
substantial groups, employed mainly on the railroads and on the Pacific 
Coast as longshoremen, had virtual closed shops although their agree¬ 
ments made no mention of the fact. 

Coal miners, truck drivers and building-trades workers were the largest 
groups working under closed and union shop agreements. Also covered 
by such agreements were the organized parts of the clothing, printing, 
baking and brewing industries, and city transportation and hotel and 
restaurant trades. 

Extent of written union agreements in various industries and trades was 
shown in the Monthly Labor Review study May, 1942. It classified 92 
industries (and occupations where necessary) on the basis of the propor¬ 
tion of workers covered by agreements. It found that 11 were almost 
entirely under written agreements; 17 had a large proportion working 
under these agreements, while 21 then had about half of the workers 
under such agreements. In 34 a moderate proportion of the workers were 
under agreements while 9 were almost entirely without them. 

CIO CONVENTION, 1942 

The Fifth Constitutional Convention of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, which met at Boston, Mass., November 9 to 13, was at¬ 
tended by 583 delegates. It dealt principally with war problems. Reflect¬ 
ing the spirit underlying the convention, Pres. Philip Murray in his 
report at the opening of the convention said: “Because the CIO has 
grown in economic and political importance our responsibilities to our 
membership and to the citizenry are greater. We must ever keep in mind 
that the CIO is an integral part of this Nation and that we must lend our 
support—all our support—to the United Nations/' 

Total Mobilization of U. S. Resources: Most important resolution 
passed at the convention demanded an overhauling of the top govern¬ 
ment production agencies, a centralized plan for the civilian war effort, 
and an opportunity for labor to make itself felt at every level where 
decisions on war production policies are reached. 

It endorsed the Tolan Committee's recommendation for a single ad- 
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ministrative body to co-ordinate the present administration of war sup¬ 
ply, war manpower and economic stabilization. 

Under the total war mobilization, demanded by the resolution, “all of 
the production facilities will be utilized on the basis of what is best for 
the nation. Centralized planning and control can determine the appor¬ 
tionment of facilities and materials between the military forces and our 
civilian needs. There can be no hindrance of such mobilization because 
of any profit or price problem or because of any fears of post-war diffi¬ 
culties.” 

Manpower Problems: Resolution on this subject pointed out that 
“there exists today no co-ordinated planned program on the basis of 
which American workers can know precisely what is expected of them.” 
It proposed that “we meet our manpower problem along with all of our 
war production snags, our material shortage, by immediate decisive ac¬ 
tion to bring our wartime organization under a single unified command.” 

Pending the formulation and effectuation of true total war mobiliza¬ 
tion, it recommended the following measures: Break down every restric¬ 
tion on the fullest utilization of Negro workers, aliens, and women work¬ 
ers; improve the administration of the Selective Service “so that there 
may be an informed and expert centralized administration of the prob¬ 
lems of industrial and farm organization in correlation with the needs 
of the armed forces”; expand the U. S. Employment Service and use it 
along with union hiring facilities to assure the maximum utilization of 
manpower; register all women “within an appropriate age range” to 
secure the fullest possible information on total available labor and skills; 
introduce an effective system of nation-wide plant inspection to insure 
the fullest use of manpower and harnessing of the highest skills of every 
worker. 

Labor-Managemenf Production Committees: The establishment of 
union-management production committees in every war plant was set as 
the goal of the CIO. The resolution on this subject declared: “Labor 
unions should insist upon the incorporation in collective bargaining 
agreements of provisions calling for such committees.” 

It urged also that the government procurement agencies should require 
all companies receiving war contracts to set up such committees. Every 
step should be taken by labor, management, and the government to see 
that these committees function properly. The resolution called on CIO 
affiliated unions to “utilize every measure possible to intensify the effort 
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of our members to increase production through the issuance of special 
union production awards and the publicizing of special honor rolls.” 

Economic Stabilization: To stabilize the cost of living the convention 
urged support of the President’s seven-point program and especially the 
immediate over-all rationing of foods and other necessaries that will give 
the workers of the nation “the strength to accomplish our national ob¬ 
jective of absolute maximum production.” 

Hitting the failure of Congress to adopt a real win-the-war tax pro¬ 
gram the convention urged taxes that “must embrace first the protection 
of a minimum standard for low income groups to permit them to buy 
the goods they need to maintain their health and thereby assure maxi¬ 
mum production, and, second, the full taxation of all other income to 
enable the government to finance the war.” 

Finally, it urged that wages be stabilized but not “frozen.” It declared 
that wages “must be adjusted so as to guarantee to the workers sufficient 
money to purchase the basic needs of a secure and healthful living. Wage 
adjustments must continue to be made to eliminate substandard condi¬ 
tions and all outstanding inequalities and discriminatory practices.” 

Unity with AFL: Convention urged the need for full labor unity in 
the war and referred to the great degree of unity already achieved 
through the Combined Labor Victory Committee, and to the joint AFL- 
CIO committees already established in many war agencies as well as in 
states and cities. 

As a basis for achieving unity with AFL it recognized the following 
principles: maintenance and extension of the gains won by CIO unions 
through industrial organization in the basic war production industries; 
democratic approval of unity steps by the membership of the unions in¬ 
volved; end of all forms and practices of racial discrimination. It stated 
also: “Unity need not wait on the solution of jurisdictional disputes be¬ 
tween the various affiliates of the American labor movement. These are 
matters that can be resolved within a unified national labor movement.” 

International Labor Unity: A call for international labor unity was 
made by the first British trade union officer to address a CIO conven¬ 
tion, Secretary Arthur Bryn Roberts of the National Union of Public 
Employes of Great Britain. 

Greetings urging Allied labor unity came also from the All-Union 
Central Council of Trade Unions of the U.S.S.R., the first message ever 
directed to an American labor convention by the Soviet trade unions. In 
reply to this message Pres. Murray sent a cablegram to the secretary of 
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the Russian unions stating that the CIO would “continue to take every 
possible step to bring about the full and direct collaboration of the trade 
union movements of the United States, Great Britain, the Soviet Union 
and the other United Nations for maximum production to win the 
war... 

Resolution on world labor unity attacked the AFL liaison proposal 
under which the CIO, the U. S. railroad brotherhoods as well as the 
Soviet trade unions would all be treated as second-class unions by the 
AFL and the British Trades Union Congress. It directed the officers of the 
CIO to take all necessary steps to obtain “direct participation by the British 
and Soviet unions, the AFL, the CIO and Railway Labor, and the unions 
of the other United Nations including our Latin American allies.” 

Pending achievement of such a complete and representative united 
labor body the CIO was instructed to “arrange immediately for an ex¬ 
change of information with such trade union bodies of the United Na¬ 
tions with respect to production and all other activities which would 
strengthen our common war effort through the exchange of committees, 
delegations and such other channels as may be feasible.” 

Organization: In his report Murray declared that, with a membership 
of over five million members, the CIO is now made up of 39 interna¬ 
tional unions, national unions and organizing committees; 33 state and 
227 county, city or district industrial union councils; and 307 directly 
affiliated local industrial unions. 

Some of the unions that showed substantial growth during the past year 
were the Electrical, Radio Machine Workers, which jumped by 170,000 to a 
total membership of 472,001;; the Steelworkers which now has 600,000 mem¬ 
bers with 945 contracts covering 95% of the steel industry; the Automobile 
Workers, with about 600,000, which during its fiscal year scored victories in 
232 elections held by the National Labor Relations Board; the Textile Work¬ 
ers which now claims 1,250 contracts in effect covering over 400,000 workers.* 

Murray referred also to the Shipbuilders which had more than doubled its 
membership in die past year; the Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers which raised 
its membership 60% in the year to about 100,000; the Packinghouse Workers 
which now has 50,000 workers covered by wage agreements; the Oil Workers 
which increased its membership 50% during the year; the Cannery & Agri¬ 
cultural Workers with over 100,000; and finally the National Maritime Union 
which, as he said, “is serving our nation and the United Nations gloriously, 

* In February, 1943, the Auto Workers announced it had grown to 779,000, while 
the Steelworkers put its membership at 726,000. 
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with its membership delivering vital war materials to all parts of the world. 
Thousands of its members have given their lives so that liberty will be main¬ 
tained and the forces of destruction and despotism crushed.” 

Resolution on organization called attention to the “new problems and 
new opportunities arising from the influx of millions of workers” into 
war industries, especially women workers, Negro workers, former white- 
collar and professional workers, and farm workers who have found work 
in factories for the first time. It voted to “undertake the task of bringing 
the full realization of the importance of industrial organization to them, 
and to the cause of our common victory. In doing this we will bring to 
them the benefits of collective bargaining and to our nation the added 
strength, discipline and leadership necessary for an early victory and a 
just peace.” The convention reaffirmed its common interest with the 
farmers and farm workers of the nation. 

Officers: The former officers were elected again, but three new vice¬ 
presidencies were created to which were elected Pres. John Green of the 
Shipbuilders; Pres. Albert Fitzgerald of the Electrical Workers; and 
Allan S. Haywood, CIO director of organization. 

War Conduct and Foreign Policy: The Convention hailed “with 
great pride the offensive of our American forces in Africa” and called 
for a speedy second front attack and complete destruction of the main 
Nazi forces on the European continent. It asked the U. S. Government 
to treat Finland as “the enemy of all the United Nations.” It supported 
“national independence” for the people of India and asked President 
Roosevelt to exert his influence to secure the liberation of the Indian 
Congress leaders and “the immediate resumption of negotiations between 
the British government and the representatives of the Indian people....” 
It attacked the “disruptive and appeaser line pursued by certain sections 
of the press and the radio, most notoriously in the McCormick Chicago 
Tribune, Patterson New Yor\ Daily News and Washington Times 
Herald, and Hearst newspapers.” 

AFL CONVENTION, 1942 

The sixty-second convention of American Federation of Labor at 
Toronto, Canada, October 5-14, 1942, was attended by 501 delegates rep¬ 
resenting 87 international unions, 34 state federations, 95 central labor 
bodies, 4 departments and 58 directly affiliated local trade and federal 
labor unions. 
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The membership reported as of August, 1942, was 5,482,581, the 
highest in AFL history, and a gain of over 900,000 in a year. Latest list 
of organizations affiliated with AFL includes 102 national and interna¬ 
tional unions (representing 33,000 local unions), 4 departments, 49 state 
branches, 780 city central bodies and 1,528 local trade and federal labor 
unions. 

Nearly every union in the federation, it was reported, had increased in size 
in the last year. Largest union is now the Teamsters and Chauffeurs, which 
increased its per capita payments to the federation from 408,300 to 505,600 in 
the last year. 

Next in order of size of dues payments to the federation were the Car¬ 
penters, 366,700; Machinists, 328,500; Hodcarriers & Common Laborers, 
283,700; Hotel & Restaurant Employees, 242,000; Ladies’ Garment Workers, 
225,000; Electrical Workers, 207,900; Railway Clerks, 155,800; Painters, 122,- 
600; Retail Clerks, 100,000 and Musicians, 100,000. (Detailed figures on mem¬ 
bership of each individual union are given annually in the AFL Proceedings.) 

War Pledge: Introduction to the report of the Executive Council to 
the convention said in part: “The organized labor movement, like every 
other national institution, must for the duration of the war devote its 
resources and its energies to war problems and war needs.... Upon the 
outbreak of hostilities, the AFL pledged co-operation and has sought to 
serve in every possible way.” 

In his opening address to the convention Pres. Green pledged Pres. 
Roosevelt that before the end of 1942 ail the standards he had set for war 
production “will be excelled by the workers of America.” In his message 
to the convention Roosevelt had declared that the American production 
record “speaks for itself and for the working people; it is splendid.” The 
workers of this country, he said, “are not afraid of hard, continuous, pre¬ 
cise and dangerous work.” 

Board for Military and Civilian Strategy: The convention passed a 
resolution calling for the “centralization and definite delegation of re¬ 
sponsibility for all procurement to the chairman of the War Production 
Board who shall in reality be the Administrator of War Supplies for the 
armed forces.” It recommended also a “Board of Military and Civilian 
Strategy to decide as between military and civilian uses, upon procure¬ 
ment policies which affect the fundamental structure of our economy, 
and similar over-all policies which concern prosecution of the war, our 
foreign and domestic policies, and the policies to be followed by all 
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operating agencies.’’ On this strategy board would be two representatives 
of labor. 

Anglo-Soviet-American Trade Union Relations: Both British fra¬ 
ternal delegates—Jack Tanner, president of Amalgamated Engineering 
Union, and Arthur Bryn Roberts, Secretary of National Union of 
Public Employees—urged the AFL to join in a wartime United Nations 
trade union committee in which the three largest union movements, of 
the United States, Great Britain, and the USSR, would be the nucleus. 

The Resolutions Committee, headed by Matthew Woll, rejected all 
these suggestions as well as specific resolutions for Allied labor unity 
offered by the delegates. The convention merely endorsed the executive 
council’s recommendation for an Anglo-American committee which 
would exclude the CIO and railroad brotherhoods as well as the Soviet 
trade unions. 

Woll implied that the AFL was justified in not having any direct re¬ 
lations with the Soviet trade unions because the International Federation 
of Trade Unions to which the AFL is affiliated—had “up to this mo¬ 
ment,” as he put it, “not seen fit to admit the Russian unions.” Woll 
did not remind his listeners that this failure to permit Soviet trade union 
affiliation in 1939, when Sir Walter Citrine and other British representa¬ 
tives in the IFTU were strongly urging it, was due to Woll’s own oppo¬ 
sition and the votes cast by the AFL delegate. The AFL, at the time, 
actually threatened to withdraw from the IFTU if the Soviet trade 
unions were admitted to membership. (See Labor Notes, August, 1939.) 

Dies Committee Endorsed: One of the most reactionary resolutions 
of the convention carried an endorsement of the executive council’s ac¬ 
tion in supporting the appropriation by Congress of $110,000 additional 
funds for the Dies Committee. Despite the general feeling against the 
smear tactics of this congressional anti-union racket the executive council 
in its report said, “this committee has done excellent work under adverse 
conditions.” 

Support Government Persecution of Radio Operators: The con 

vention supported the executive council’s attack on the American Com 
munications Association maritime radio operators, the men who are corv 
stantly risking their lives on vessels in the war zones. The council 
applauded the Navy’s action in firing some of these men for alleged 
“subversive activities” which were later shown to be nothing more than 
normal participation in CIO union work. 
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Negotiations with CIO: While attacking the CIO in various ways the 
executive council report approved resumption of negotiations with it “so 
that organic unity can be re-established under the banner of the Ameri¬ 
can Federation of Labor.” The resolution on the subject, however, called 
for an armistice on what were labeled “raiding” tactics. This implied 
that the practice is common with CIO unions. 

Negro Discrimination: Despite the eloquent address of Pres. A. Philip 
Randolph of the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, urging a resolu¬ 
tion that would sharply condemn discrimination against Negroes in 
unions, and another which called for appointment of a committee to 
study the question and make recommendations to abolish the evil, the 
convention passed a substitute resolution, a general expression against 
race bias similar to that passed at previous conventions. Randolph, one 
of the only two Negro delegates at the convention, gave a detailed pic¬ 
ture of the extent of definite discrimination against Negro workers in 
various unions. No white delegate supported his position. 

India: The convention refused to take a stand for Indian freedom in 
spite of three resolutions introduced supporting the demands of the 
people of that country for independence and urging the British Govern¬ 
ment to release Indian leaders from prison so they could join in the 
fight against the Axis. 

National Labor Relations Board: The convention expressed dissatis¬ 
faction with the decisions of the NLRB which, it charged, showed dis¬ 
crimination against AFL unions. Some delegates went so far as to say 
they would urge repeal of the National Labor Relations Act if the de¬ 
cisions were not more agreeable to AFL craft unions. Delegates who 
made this threat were warned by Pres. Daniel Tobin of the Teamsters 
that a majority in Congress “would be pleased to repeal the law” which 
protects workers’ right to organize and bargain collectively. 

Other Resolutions: The convention also endorsed wage increases to offset 
rises in cost of living; urged an effective rationing system; opposed the sales 
tax and the so-called “victory tax”; opposed all efforts at wage freezing and 
demanded wage stabilization; outlined a program for women workers in war 
industries; upheld its non-strike policy in wartime and insisted on the main¬ 
tenance of collective bargaining as the basic means for establishing workers’ 
economic standards; called for full representation of labor on all war agencies 
of federal, state and local government; pledged AFL members to buy another 
billion dollars worth of war bonds in 1943; endorsed union-management co¬ 
operation to speed full production in war plants by the formation of labor- 
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management committees under the auspices of the War Production Board; 
urged repeal of the poll tax; and attacked Asst. U.S. Attorney-General Thur¬ 
man Arnold for his prosecution of unions under the anti-trust laws. 

RAILROAD LABOR DEVELOPMENTS 

Railroad unions have reported gains in membership that reflected in¬ 
creased employment on the roads. The total number of railroad em¬ 
ployees rose to 1,322,435 in August, 1942, a gain of about 16% over the 
average number employed in 1941. 

Membership figures for the “big four” unaffiliated unions, as of Sep¬ 
tember, 1942, were reported as follows: Trainmen, 180,000; Locomotive 
Firemen & Enginemen, 105,000; Locomotive Engineers, 66,000; Railway 
Conductors, 35,000. Early in 1942, the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Con¬ 
ductors merged with the Order of Railway Conductors. 

Extent of Unionism: Railroad workers, including freight, passenger, 
shop crafts, and clerical, are almost entirely under written union agree¬ 
ments. (Monthly Labor Review, May, 1942.) Shop craft employees on 
almost all the large carriers are represented by national organizations, no 
longer by company unions, the National Mediation Board pointed out, 
in its report for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1941. 

In disputes between the national unions and the company unions in 
1941, the national unions were certified for 41 of the 47 crafts involved, 
and company unions for only six. Most of these cases involved the shop 
crafts. 

The substantial proportion of total miles represented by the various 
unions in 1941 is shown in the list below, based on a table in the Na¬ 
tional Mediation Board report: 

99%—Trainmen (brakemen, flagmen, baggagemen), Telegraphers; 98%— 
Engineers, Firemen (firemen and hostlers). Conductors (road conductors), 
Clerks; 93%—Maintenance of Way Employees; 92%—Trainmen (yard fore¬ 
men); 89%—Signalmen; 86%—Machinists, Sheet Metal Workers, Carmen; 
83%—Boilermakers, Electrical Workers; 79%—Blacksmiths, Firemen and 
Oilers (powerhouse employees and shop laborers); 78%—Dispatchers; 67%— 
Hotel & Restaurant Employees (cooks and waiters). 

Representing less than 50% of mileage were the following unions: 42%— 
Railroad Yardmasters of America; 28%—United Transport Service Em¬ 
ployees; 19%—Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters; 5%—Railroad Yard- 
masters of North America, Railway Patrolmen’s Union. 
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WOMEN IN TRADE UNIONS 

Women taking new jobs in war plants and other industries are eligible 
for membership in unions organizing those trades. About 3,000,000 
women, or about 20% of the 15,000,000 women at work, were in trade 
unions in the winter of 1942-43, the U. S. Women’s Bureau estimated. 
This represented an increase of more than 2,000,000 over 1939. Since 
unions rarely keep their membership records according to sex, the num¬ 
ber of women organized can only be estimated. 

Certain unions which had never admitted women to membership be¬ 
fore have changed their policy under the war emergency. The Boiler¬ 
makers, for example, admitted women to membership for the first time 
in September, 1942. About 5,000 women were already working at weld¬ 
ing in shipyards and on other jobs under this union’s jurisdiction in the 
autumn of 1942 and it was expected that thousands more would be hired. 

As their importance in war industries has increased, women have been 
playing a larger part as officers of local unions. However, the number of 
women in official positions is still small in proportion to their member¬ 
ship. A partial list of women union officers compiled in 1941 by Eliza¬ 
beth Christman, secretary of the National Women’s Trade Union 
League, showed two women as secretaries of national unions and 18 as 
members of general executive boards. One woman was listed as secretary 
of a state federation of labor; 27 as secretaries of central labor unions. 
(Gladys Boone, The Women s Trade Union Leagues in Great Britain 
and the United States of America.) 

As president of a national union, the United Federal Workers of 
America, Eleanor Nelson was elected on the executive board of the CIO 
at the 1941 convention and again in 1942. She is the only woman in that 
position. The American Federation of Labor still has no woman repre¬ 
sentative on its executive council. 

Although women did effective work as organizers in the earlier days 
of the International Ladies Garment Workers Union and the Amalga¬ 
mated Clothing Workers, these two organizations have given little recog¬ 
nition to women as union officers. Women make up about 75% of the 
membership of the ILGWU and about 50% of the ACW, but each of 
these unions in 1941 had only one woman member on its executive board. 
Their New York locals, among the largest in the world, have all men offi¬ 
cers from the top committees down. 

Conventions of even the most progressive unions have only a small 
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proportion of women delegates. But these representatives sometimes 
make up for this inequality of numbers by their greater activity. At the 
New York State CIO convention, for example, in June, 1942, there were 
only 35 women out of a total of 750 delegates. These women repre¬ 
sentatives, however, presented a vigorous wartime program for CIO 
unions to carry out. This includes: training and re-training of women for 
war industry; promotion of child-care centers for children of working 
mothers; training of women for union leadership; a broad and concen¬ 
trated effort to contribute to all civilian defense activities; employment of 
Negro women on an equal basis with white women; and ‘‘equal pay for 
equal work” in all industry. 

Training of women for positions of leadership in the trade union 
movement is one of the special responsibilities of unions in woman-em¬ 
ploying industries. Local classes have been held in New York City and 
other areas to provide for such training. To develop leadership among 
women workers is one of the main purposes of the National Women’s 
Trade Union League of the United States. In 1942 this organization had 
17 branches. 

Women's Auxiliaries: Several million women, wives, mothers, daugh¬ 
ters, and sisters of trade union men were enrolled in women’s auxiliaries 
of the AFL, CIO, and railroad brotherhoods, in 1942. Some 2,500,000 of 
these were in AFL auxiliaries. 

The American Federation of Women’s Auxiliaries of Labor (AFL) 
held its second convention in St. Louis, Mo., in June, 1942. Resolutions 
were adopted for full support to the war and for maintenance of labor 
standards in wartime. Plans were laid for the immediate organization of 
more auxiliaries in locals, central labor bodies and state federations to 
carry forward the war program. 

The CIO women’s auxiliaries at their third annual conference, Detroit, 
November, 1941, formed the Congress of Women’s Auxiliaries-CIO. 
They voted all-out support of the war. To establish a close relationship 
between the CIO and its auxiliaries, Pres. Philip Murray later appointed 
a National CIO Auxiliary Committee. 

Delegates from some 30 auxiliary internationals and councils and some 
80 local auxiliaries attended the second annual conference of the CIO’s 
Congress of Women’s Auxiliaries, held in Boston, at the same time as the 
1942 CIO convention. The conference recommended a federal program 
for the care of both pre-school and school-age children; registration of 
women for war work; projects for training of women in industry and for 
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civilian defense activities; study of consumer problems; and extension of 
the organization of women’s auxiliaries. 

In a number of centers, AFL and CIO auxiliaries have co-operated. In 
New York City, for example, a joint war committee functioned well in 1942. 
In July, 1942, a broadly representative auxiliary conference was held at Hud¬ 
son Shore Labor School, West Park, New York. It was called by the Con¬ 
sumers’ Division of the Office of Price Administration, at the request of the 
auxiliaries. Delegates came from AFL, CIO and railroad brotherhood auxili¬ 
aries, Women’s Trade Union League and other groups. This conference em¬ 
phasized the importance of women’s representation on price and rationing 
boards. It urged establishment of an official system of volunteer price wardens 
to see that ceilings were strictly enforced. It also urged training classes for 
women; funds for wartime day nurseries; and rent ceilings throughout the 
United States. 

NEGROES IN TRADE UNIONS 

Out of approximately 5,500,000 Negroes gainfully employed in the 
United States, about 500,000 were members of trade unions in 1942. This 
figure represented a substantial gain over the 150,000 Negro trade union¬ 
ists reported in 1936-37. 

Among unions with the largest number of Negro members are the 
International Ladies Garment Workers (AFL), the Clothing Workers 
(CIO), the Mine Workers (now unaffiliated) and the Automobile Work¬ 
ers (CIO). These four unions had a total Negro membership in 1942 of 
about 160,000. The Automobile Workers had about 60,000 Negro mem¬ 
bers at the time of its Chicago convention, August, 1942. 

Discrimination Continues: At the end of 1942, there were still some 
20 national or international unions (including AFL and independent) 
with membership totaling over 1,000,000, which explicitly excluded 
Negroes from membership. Nine other unions, with nearly a million 
members, excluded Negroes by implication. On the railroads, n unions 
(including AFL and independent) still carried constitutional provisions 
excluding Negroes from full membership. 

At the 1942 convention of the AFL, Pres. A. Philip Randolph of the 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters summarized under four categories 
the facts on discrimination against Negro workers in AFL unions: 

1. About 15 or 20 AFL unions have color clauses in their constitution, or 
ritualistic provisions against the membership of Negro workers. Among these 
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are the Boilermakers, the Machinists, and practically every union which is a 
part of the AFL Railway Employees Department. 

2. Certain unions do not have color provisions in their constitutions, but 
by practice and custom do not permit Negro workers to join. The Electrical 
Workers, the Plumbers, and others are in this group. Negro workers attempt¬ 
ing to join these unions find a policy of discrimination. Some have a provision 
that members must suggest or recommend new members; in practice they 
never recommend a Negro worker. 

3. Other international unions permit Negroes to join, but the locals deny 
them the right of membership and use their power to prevent Negroes from 
obtaining employment. 

4. Certain unions have color clauses in their constitutions but organize 
what are known as “auxiliaries” which Negroes are permitted to join. This 
form of organization is undemocratic, Randolph charged, and serves to dis¬ 
franchise the worker. The Railway Clerks, for example, has a clause denying 
Negroes the right to join, but it has created auxiliary locals. Negroes in these 
locals pay a certain per capita tax, as do white workers, but they have no 
right to send a representative to the union convention. They have no voice 
or vote in formulation of policies or the general machinery of the or¬ 
ganization. 

Against Discrimination: Many AFL unions in 1942 worked to elimi¬ 
nate racial prejudices. While the Machinists union, for example, still has a 
clause in its constitution limiting membership to whites, locals of this union 
have struggled against such discrimination. Local 727 at Burbank, Calif., voted 
in February, 1942, to ignore the bar against Negro members and began to 
initiate a number of the 300 Negro workers employed at the Lockheed Air¬ 
craft plants. Local 79 of this union at Seattle, Wash., admitted a Negro to full 
membership in June, 1942. 

Local 39 of the Boilermakers at Oakland, Calif., in January, 1942, agreed 
to “remove impediments to employment” of Negro workers. This action fol¬ 
lowed hearings held by the President’s Committee on Fair Employment Prac¬ 
tice. As a result more than 50 Negroes were employed in East Bay shipyards 
and 40 others applied for union membership. 

In October, 1942, the New York local of Railway Mail Association officiallv 
ended its ban on Negroes when it voted several into membership. In so doing, 
it defied the international union. The local was upheld by the State Attorney- 
General who said that a discrimination clause in the local’s constitution would 
violate the state civil rights law. 

CIO unions have a stated policy against discrimination. At its Detroit con¬ 
vention, November, 1941, the CIO condemned discrimination in employment 
“which constitutes a direct attack against our nation’s policy to build de- 
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mocracy in our fight against Hitlerism.” (The CIO and the Negro Worker, 
CIO Pub. No. 63.) 

In an effort to gain equal employment opportunities for Negro workers, 
Packinghouse Workers Organizing Committee (CIO) Local 8 at Omaha, 
Nebr., voted unanimously in March, 1942, that Negro women should be 
given jobs in local meat-packing plants. Because of this union action Armour & 
Co. agreed to employ Negro girls in its Omaha division. 

National Maritime Union (CIO) forced the United States Lines in Jan- 
uary, 1942, to hire 25 Negroes whom the company had rejected because of 
their race. 

Negro Union Officers: Pres. Willard S. Townsend of the United Trans¬ 
port Service Employees of America became the first Negro union leader on 
the national CIO executive board when his union was chartered by the CIO 
in June, 1942. 

Negroes are of course represented on CIO industrial union councils in 
many northern states. Ferdinand Smith, for example, secretary of the Na¬ 
tional Maritime Union, is a member of the executive board of the Greater 
New York Industrial Union Council. But even in the South they have been 
elected to these responsible posts. Alabama council has had a Negro on its 
executive board for some years and Tennessee elected two to its executive 
board in June, 1942. Five Negro vice-presidents were put on the Maryland- 
District of Columbia council in December, 1942. 

UNION MEMBERSHIP COSTS 

Contrary to charges made by anti-labor forces the cost of union member¬ 
ship is generally low. Tn a letter, December 29, 1942, to Sen. Josiah W. Bailey 
(D., N.C.) who had complained of union costs, Chairman McNutt of War 
Manpower Commission stated: “I find that generally speaking local and in¬ 
ternational labor organizations restrict their fees and dues to reasonable and 
frequently nominal sums which cannot properly be regarded as in excess of 
a fair contribution which the worker should make to an organization devoted 
to his interests.” This was also the conclusion of a survey made in 1942 by 
the Bureau of Labor-Industrial Relations of Freedom House, New York City. 

Covering six AFL and seven CIO unions with a total membership of 
3,300,000 or almost 30% of organized labor, die survey disclosed that initia¬ 
tion fees averaged f 10 and monthly membership dues less than $2. For seven 
of the unions covered, these fees entitled members to certain monetary bene¬ 
fits in cases of death, sickness, or unemployment. 

Initiation Fees: While initiation fees of unions covered ranged from a low 
of $2 for the United Rubber Workers (CIO) to a ‘‘legal maximum” of $50 
for International Hod Carriers (AFL), the survey found a $10 fee “preva- 
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lent.” This is the maximum charged by CIO’s Longshoremen and Ware¬ 
housemen, Marine and Shipbuilding Workers, AFL’s International Ladies 
Garment Workers, and the unafhliated Mine Workers. For the Automobile 
Workers (CIO), and the Die Casting Workers (CIO), initiation fee ranged 
from $2 to $15, for the Machinists (AFL) from $2.50 for apprentices to $7.50 
for regular members, while for the Teamsters (AFL) they started at a mini¬ 
mum of $1. 

The survey noted, however, that “where no maximum is set the local may 
fix the amounts, which may total many times the minimum stated,” and that 
“where minimums are established ... the actual figure runs to from two to 
four times higher.” It pointed out also that “these statistics take no account of 
the extra-legal financial hi-jacking to which some building trades unions 
resorted during the early days of the defense program” or the high entrance 
fees charged by a few of the railroad brotherhoods as well as the building 
trades unions for “working permits.” It is this small section of labor whose 
practices have been used as a basis for the exaggerations of anti-labor con¬ 
gressmen. 

Membership Dues: Of the 13 unions surveyed, none charged more than 
$2 a month membership dues. According to the survey, unions “embracing 
workers of different degrees of skill usually vary dues payments accordingly.” 
Thus, the Machinists’ rates vary from a minimum of 88$ for machinist ap¬ 
prentices to a fiat $2 for members at large with similar exemption for un¬ 
employment. Men’s clothing workers pay from 40$ to 50$ weekly. 

Benefits: Seven of the 13 unions surveyed had some system of benefit pay¬ 
ments for their membership. For example, the Carpenters provide death and 
disability donations and strike benefits; Hod Carriers, death benefits; the 
Rubber Workers and the Teamsters $10 weekly after the second week of a 
strike or lockout. 



V. UNIONS IN THE WAR 


The record of trade union developments in the previous chapter shows 
something of what labor has been doing in the Peoples’ War against 
fascism. The complete record, however, merits further documentation. 

Labor is obviously the main contributor of manpower to the fighting 
forces of democracy. Its sons form the majority of the fighters on every 
front. In addition to the millions of men it is pouring into the armed 
services labor has manned the merchant ships and tankers on the seven 
seas with a casualty list up to the end of 1942 of more than 3,000 men. 

Outlining labor’s principal contributions to the war, Pres. Green of the 
AFL, one year after Pearl Harbor, pointed out that labor had “main¬ 
tained the finest record of continuous, uninterrupted production ever 
achieved....” He added that “we have willingly worked longer hours 
and have stepped up the rate of production per man to an amazing ex¬ 
tent. ... We have accepted such sacrifices as wage stabilization without 
complaint.... We have subordinated our own personal advantage to the 
national welfare and have given priority to only one supreme objective— 
winning the war....” 

War Bond Buyers. On the war bond front, labor took the lead. The 
U. S. Treasury estimated m the fall of 1942 that organized labor was 
buying about $2.5 billion bonds a year. In addition millions of organized 
workers were participating in the payroll deduction plans under which 
24 million employees were then setting aside an average of about 8.5% 
of their earnings for war bonds each payday. Millions of them were put¬ 
ting 10% or more of their pay into bonds. 

Typical of the union drives for war bonds was that of the United 
Rubber Workers (CIO) in conjunction with the managements of some 
164 rubber companies employing more than 100,000. At the end of the 
drive in October, 1942, 96 firms reported that 90% or better of their 
workers were participating in the wage deduction plans. At the dinner 
in Akron, Ohio, which concluded the drive Col. George E. Strong of 
Detroit declared that “the Army believes in organized labor, believes in 
organization and leadership” such as was shown by the union in the 
bond drive among the rubber workers. 
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Labor's Patriotism Lauded: Praise for labor's manifold contribution 
to the war effort came from military and civilian officials in many fields. 
“The Army, the Navy, and American Soldiers of Production working 
together will destroy the enemy,” said Under-Secretary of War Patterson 
and Under-Secretary of the Navy Forrestal in joint Labor Day (1942) 
telegrams to workers in more than 4,000 war plants. “In time of peace,” 
General Douglas MacArthur cabled the Automobile Workers (CIO), 
“you made the world’s finest motor vehicles. Now you have turned your 
mechanical genius and magnificant craftmanship to forge the tanks, the 
planes, the automotive weapons we must have to win.” Rear Admiral 
C. H. Woodward declared, “The shipyard workers of this country have 
done a great job for the Navy. Theirs is an almost unbelievable achieve¬ 
ment!” 

“The Army and Navy depend on the Red Cross to collect blood plasma 
for our fighting forces. The unions of America have contributed gready 
to the success of this project,” said Executive Director Charles H. McFar¬ 
land of the Baltimore chapter. “The labor press is doing much to close 
the ranks of American labor to help win the war_There are no isola¬ 

tionist papers among the labor press,” declared Captain Edward Allen 
of the public relations branch of the Army. 

Details of labor’s collaboration in various phases of the war effort es¬ 
pecially on the production front, in civilian defense, in consumer activi¬ 
ties, in war relief and in other fields are given in the following sections. 

UNION PRODUCTION PLANS 

Organized labor’s major contribution to the solution of war problems 
of specific industries took the form of concrete programs to increase pro¬ 
duction and put industries on a war basis. Many of these programs were 
detailed and comprehensive, proposing steps necessary to convert industry 
to war production or to correct such situations as inadequate output, raw 
material shortages, and migration of labor. They dealt with technical 
problems, methods of training workers, labor relations, and working and 
living conditions, as well as other problems affecting all-out production. 

Only one union plan, that of the Longshoremen’s & Warehousemen’s 
union, was adopted and put into operation. Its outstanding success 
showed that workers’ proposals and union-management co-operation 
through industry councils could obtain results surpassing those obtained 
without these conditions. A large part of Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers’ 
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program for non-ferrous metals industry was also accepted and applied. 

Many plans were effective in influencing the action of government 
agencies dealing with a specific industry and some individual proposals 
in plans were also adopted. For example, the labor-management councils, 
which the Electrical Workers (CIO) proposed and set up in the electrical in¬ 
dustry, were the forerunner of Nelson’s joint management-labor produc¬ 
tion committees. CIO’s industry council plan, also, although rejected as 
an over-all program, was partly adopted in the creation of industry-labor 
advisory councils for certain industries. “Unfortunately for the country,” 
however, as the CIO declared in its pamphlet, War Production, “the sug¬ 
gestions which have been made by the organizations of the working 
people who man our mines, mills, factories all over the country have 
secured inadequate consideration. Somehow, none the less, events have 
tended to prove irrefutably that those suggestions were right.” 

Murray Plan 

To strengthen the defense program, CIO Pres. Philip Murray, in 
December, 1940, submitted to the government a plan for the creation of 
industry councils. It called for establishment in each defense industry 
of a council composed of equal representatives of labor and management 
with an impartial chairman representing the government. Functions of 
this council would be administrative and would be to increase efficiency 
in the given industry, increase output as quickly as possible and “promote 
industrial peace through the perfection and extension of sound collective 
bargaining relations” and through adherence to all laws affecting the 
welfare of labor. It would be responsible for allocation of orders, de¬ 
termination and allocation of expansion needs, scheduling of production 
rates, determination of priorities, establishment of industrial relations, 
and labor supply. 

The plan called also for creation of a National Defense Board, with 
President Roosevelt as chairman, composed of an equal number of repre¬ 
sentatives of labor, industry, and the government, appointed by the Presi¬ 
dent. In addition to making policy and co-ordinating the work of in¬ 
dustry councils, this board of review would also co-ordinate defense func¬ 
tions not assigned to industry councils, such as government housing, 
health and welfare activities, and the protection of consumer interests. 

The program was never accepted as a whole although it undoubtedly 
influenced the creation of the joint management-labor production com¬ 
mittees for the War Production Drive, as well as the setting up of ad- 
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visory committees composed of industry and labor representatives for 
certain industries and certain war agencies. Commenting on the plan, 
The Nation, May 3, 1941, pointed out that although it found favor with 
certain administration leaders “from the President down” and a number 
of industrialists, “the vast majority of industrial leaders, and conservative 
elements generally, are inflexibly opposed to it for more reasons than one. 
They know, of course, that the plan in no way interferes with the sys¬ 
tem of private ownership or the claim of ownership to a fair profit. But 
the participation of labor in the solution of problems heretofore the sole 
concern of management looms as a major revolution-Industrial lead¬ 

ers fear that the plan may be a sinister attempt on labor’s part to obtain 
a greater share of industrial earnings, to gain a voice in industry on a 
par with management’s, and eventually to use the new setup as a step¬ 
ping-stone to some form of socialism.” 

The same arguments were later advanced by employers against co¬ 
operating with Nelson’s War Production Drive efforts to set up joint 
management-labor production committees. 

In their programs for increasing output in specific industries, the indi¬ 
vidual CIO unions included the industry council idea. That it was emi¬ 
nently sound and practical was indicated by the success of the Pacific 
Coast Maritime Industry Board. 

Steel 

Having completed a comprehensive survey of the basic iron, steel and 
tin producing industry, United Steelworkers of America (CIO) on 
January 24, 1941, submitted to the President and other government offi¬ 
cials a plan to “achieve total steel output.” 

The survey had disclosed that although the industry reported operating 
at 99% of ingot capacity, actual production of both steel ingots and 
finished steel was falling nearly 6 million net tons below attainable pro¬ 
duction. Large steel firms were overloaded with orders—their backlogs 
running from two to four months—while smaller steel firms were operat¬ 
ing their open hearth departments as low as 45% of capacity. It revealed 
wasteful and inefficient operating practices and industry-wide disorganiza¬ 
tion resulting from the individual placing of orders and the “cross pur¬ 
pose state of affairs among separate companies.” These conditions 
prevented full use of existing steel facilities as well as execution of an 
effective expansion program. 

The plan proposed by the union called for the most efficient co-ordina- 
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tion and use of existing steel-producing facilities and expansion of steel 
smelting and finishing capacities where necessary. It called for organiza¬ 
tion of the industry into one great production unit and creation of an 
Industry Council to carry out needed co-ordination of steel demands and 
steel producing facilities. This council would improve productive effi¬ 
ciency in the industry by better scheduling of mill changes; by allocation 
of orders; and it would also control practical expansion of facilities. 

Scrap Proposals: In January, 1942, union president Philip Murray 
sent Chairman Nelson of WPB a memo based on an intensive investiga¬ 
tion of scrap iron and steel supplies throughout the country. It stated 
that the much discussed “shortage” of scrap was created by steel brokers 
attempting to drive scrap prices upward and to break through the WPB 
maximum price ceiling and that steel companies also were promoting the 
shortage to prevent plant expansion and preserve their monopoly. 

The loss of steel resulting from this policy of withholding scrap, ac¬ 
cording to the memo, amounted to 2,000,000 tons a year or enough to 
build either 25 cruisers, 200 destroyers, 10 battleships, 10,000 medium 
tanks, 15,000 light tanks, or 4,000 heavy tanks. 

In June, 1942, Murray presented a second steel production plan which 
called attention to the growing seriousness of the scrap situation. Warn¬ 
ing that steel operations might well drop to only 80% of capacity he said: 

A one-month cessation of operations by the entire steel industry could not 
begin to do the damage to the whole war production program that will be 
done this winter unless the current failure to accumulate adequate scrap 
stock-piles at the various mi ’Is is speedily corrected. 

Placing blame for this situation on the divided authority of three 
federal agencies, the iron and steel scrap sections of WPB, OPA, and the 
Bureau of Industrial Conservation, Murray called for “speedy, bold, 
sound government reorganization of all of the federal government 
agencies” responsible for the various phases of the problem. He suggested 
that the President create a War Scrap Action Board, independent of the 
federal government, and composed of three persons, one to be nominated 
by him, one by the steel industry and one by the union. This board 
would have full power to do whatever necessary to build a scrap stock¬ 
pile, allocate scrap metal, and otherwise keep the industry operating at 
100% of capacity or better. 

WPB, however, disagreed with the suggestion. Instead of co-ordinating 
the three government scrap iron and steel agencies into an effective unit, 
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WPB created still another scrap bureau, War Materials, Inc., for the 
purpose of collecting high-cost scrap not obtainable by other bureaus 
which had to operate within the framework of OPA price ceilings. This 
agency, in other words, provided a means by which scrap dealers could 
evade OPA price ceilings. Despite its efforts to help solve the problem, 
the steel union was given no opportunity to do so. 

This second steel plan also pointed to the menacing bottlenecks in 
steel plate for ships and armor plate for tanks. 

It said that steel plate output could be increased 15% by proper allo¬ 
cation of steel business so that smaller concerns could operate at capacity, 
and by the big companies’ converting their own strip mills to plate pro¬ 
duction while sub-contracting should be substituted to “speed up armor 
plate production by at least six months.” It again urged that a manage¬ 
ment-labor conference be called to consider the union’s suggestions. 

In the fall of 1942 the union in letters and memoranda to officials of 
the War Production Board pointed to the inexcusable wastage of scarce 
metals, especially nickel and molybdenum in the manufacture of armor 
plate. It showed that both U.S. Steel and Republic Steel were wasting 
these metals while other companies were making as good plate without 
the use of nickel and with much less use of molybdenum. 

The union stressed again the importance of the smaller steel concerns 
in the armor plate program, emphasizing that it was the small and not 
the large steel concerns that had made a success of the government’s 
program in this field of war production. 

Aluminum 

The Aluminum Workers of America (CIO) on July 14, 1941, sub¬ 
mitted its six-point plan to end acute shortage of aluminum resulting 
from existence of only two aluminum producers, inadequate domestic 
sources of high-grade bauxite, and a limited supply of skilled workers. 

It called for creation of an Aluminum Industry Council, of the Murray 
type, empowered to take steps necessary “to assure the armed forces 
an adequate aluminum supply and to take care of essential civilian re¬ 
quirements.” 

The program called for expanding aluminum capacity by one billion 
pounds annually; arranging full priorities in all construction materials 
so as to facilitate erection of plants with utmost speed; accelerating 
bauxite mining operations in Arkansas; accumulating a stock-pile of 
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South American bauxite and intensifying research on commercial use of 
domestic low-grade bauxite and clays. 

Adequate power for newly established plants would be obtained by 
reducing power used for non-defense industries and other civilian pur¬ 
poses, by rationing power if necessary, and by constructing immediately 
steam power facilities. 

The program called also for a sound labor policy and for an extensive 
training program to increase the number of trained workers to fill needs 
of expanded industry. 

Non-Ferrous Metals 

The International Union of Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers (CIO) 
submitted to President Roosevelt, December 8, 1941, a comprehensive 
program for increasing production of vital raw materials—copper, lead 
and zinc. The plan called for: 

(1) A detailed and complete inventory of industry to ascertain number of 
mines in operation, available capacity and labor supply, potential capacity, if 
new equipment were installed, and availability of new mines, amount and 
type of equipment, and possibilities of adapting certain units to war produc¬ 
tion; (2) full use of industry’s resources by opening mines shut down during 
depression and operating work-places in open mines not being exploited; 
(3) elimination of interrupted operation and excessive rate of labor turnover 
by improvement of working conditions; (4) establishment of a reasonable and 
sensitive price system based on no increases except as payment deliberately 
and directly for additional production above an established quota; (5) crea¬ 
tion of a general industry wide Non-Ferrous Metals Victory Production Com¬ 
mittee of labor, management and government representatives with subcom¬ 
mittees to deal with specific problems. 

On August 22, 1942, the union announced that this program had been 
widely accepted by government and industry, was being applied in more 
and more producing areas and was operating effectively. However, 
despite the steps taken to increase output of basic vital metals, the 
country was faced with an acute shortage of them. Most critical problem, 
it said, was that of manpower, shortage of which threatened the entire 
production program with failure. Major factors responsible for this acute 
shortage, it pointed out, were: substandard wages; contract system of 
wage payments; high accident and fatality rates combined with inade¬ 
quate ventilation and generally poor working conditions; inadequate 
housing; lack of transportation facilities arising from rubber and gasoline 
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shortages; discrimination against workers on the basis of union member¬ 
ship, race, and age; failure of industry to make any effort to raise morale. 

To end the shortage of labor, the union proposed that wages be immedi¬ 
ately raised on an industry-wide basis and that artificial regional differentials 
be eliminated; that joint management-labor committees be used to eliminate 
job hazards and poor working conditions; that adequate housing and trans¬ 
portation facilities be supplied the workers; that discrimination in every as¬ 
pect be ended by rigid enforcement of President’s fair employment practices 
policy; that workers in the industry be made to feel the “full measure of their 
significant part in the war industry”; and that a recruitment drive and train¬ 
ing program be undertaken immediately. 

Government recognition of the union’s contribution to the war pro¬ 
gram was given when several federal officials addressed its 39th annual 
convention at Denver, in September, 1942. Director Wendell Lund of 
WPB’s Labor Production Division said: 

No labor organization in the country has shown greater patriotism and 
devotion to the cause for which we are fighting than your union... .You have 
been highly intelligent, energetic, and instead of waiting for us to come to 
you to solicit co-operation and assistance, you have come to us offering every¬ 
thing you have—manpower, production ideas, intimate knowledge of your 
industry. 


Lumber 

The International Woodworkers of America (CIO), in October, 1941, 
presented the National Mediation Board’s Lumber Commission with a 
plan for stabilization of the lumber industry. It called for creation of an 
industry council with authority to: deal with the utilization of forest 
resources as well as with their replacement, protection, and maintenance; 
consider seriously the effect of unemployment due to technological de¬ 
velopments; work out equitable taxation methods so that industry could, 
on a fair and just basis, contribute its share of the cost necessary to the 
maintenance of forests; improve safety standards and production 
methods; stabilize minimum wage structures and make uniform rules as 
to amount of pay and manner in which work done is measured or 
gauged in contract work, to prevent men leaving woodworking industry 
for other industries because of unsatisfactory working conditions; extend 
collective bargaining and co-ordinate the various committees on Pacific 
Coast now dealing with management-labor problems. 
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In November, 1942, Woodworkers (CIO) and Lumber & Sawmill 
Workers (AFL) warned the government that the vast Northwest lumber 
industry faced “complete shut-down this winter because of bungling and 
business-as-usual by lumber interests and War Production Board officials.” 
CIO union statement pictured “crumbling labor morale, chaotic produc¬ 
tion planning, and confused manpower regulations.” {PM, Nov. 27, 
1942.) 

Petroleum 

The Oil Workers International Union (CIO) submitted to WPB 
Chairman Nelson in May, 1942, an eight-point “production and conser¬ 
vation program” calling for: 

(1) Development of workers’ skills to meet new demands; (2) adequate 
workers’ training in fire prevention and first aid to cut losses from fires and 
explosions and training of special crews to extinguish “oil field flares” during 
blackouts and air raids; (3) more efficient use of pipelines and construction of 
steel reinforced concrete barges to carry oil through inland waterways thus 
offsetting tanker losses; (4) strict reservation of tetra-ethyl lead to insure 
adequate supplies of high octane aviation gas; (5) conservation of sceel 
through use of available equipment; (6) pooling of small refineries to keep 
small independent operators in production, together with a survey of their 
resources for production of high octane gas, butadiene and toluene; (7) 
standardization of wag.'s and hours to keep available manpower; (8) transfer 
of available workers from non-essential plants to essential ones, giving work¬ 
ers seniority protection and the right to return to their original jobs at 
war’s end. 

The union program called for an industry council and pointed out that 
the industry had not yet reached the highest efficiency in transporting 
petroleum and petroleum products through pipe lines. It advocated con¬ 
struction of steel reinforced concrete oil tankers to operate on the na¬ 
tion s inland waterways. The union also warned against a possible short¬ 
age of ioo-octane gasoline necessary to propel the planes of the country’s 
growing airforce^ 

The union has also made useful suggestions of direct aid to the armed 
forces. Pres. O. A. Knight proposed to Army engineers that units of 
skilled oil workers be prepared to put into immediate operation oil fields 
in the Pacific area as they are won back from the Japanese. He offered 
assistance of the union in recruiting the labor for this job, which would 
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be of great help to the armed forces by eliminating the long hauls re¬ 
quired to transport oil supplies from the United States. 

Rubber Industry 

At its seventh annual convention in Akron, Ohio, September 21-26, 
1942, the United Rubber Workers of America (CIO) adopted the follow¬ 
ing program “to obtain all-out production in the rubber factories of the 
nation”: 

(1) Establishment of functioning joint management-labor committees in 
every rubber shop; (2) equal pay for equal work for women; (3) co-opera¬ 
tion between labor, management, and government agencies to achieve effec¬ 
tive utilization of manpower, URWA agreeing to modify its policy respecting 
hours of work where it is determined that available manpower requires such 
modification, and working more hour? if so recommended by manpower 
commission; (4) expansion of defense housing program to furnish adequate 
housing for workers in congested defense areas; (5) setting up of child care 
centers to take care of children of working mothers as step to reduce 
absenteeism; (6) rigid enforcement of safety rules and regulations and laws 
governing protection of workers to reduce time lost as a result of injuries; 
(7) full utilization of workers’ ability and skills regardless of race, creed or 
color; (8) labor representation and responsibility in new rubber agency set 
up under William Jeffers; (9) genuine collective bargaining throughout in¬ 
dustry; (10) expansion of the National War Labor Board and U. S. Dept, of 
Labor’s conciliation service so they can handle disputes more expeditiously; 
(11) URWA expects its locals “to fulfil the no-strike pledge without qualifi¬ 
cation and without reservation. There must be no stoppages, slow-downs or 
other hindrances to war production.” 

Concerning the production of synthetic rubber, URWA urged that it 
be treated as “a public utility, subject to rigid control in the public in¬ 
terest.” It said it should be “under firm government control, through an 
administrator devoted to the public interest, with the first objective of 
producing sufficient synthetic rubber to supply the war machine of the 
United Nations.” The union pledged its complete co-operation to Rubber 
Administrator Jeffers in effecting a speedy completion of the synthetic 
rubber program. 

Automobile Industry 

Reuther Plan: A program for conversion of the automobile industry’s 
unused or surplus capacity for mass production of aircraft or aircraft 
parts, which came to be known as the “Reuther Plan,” was first sub- 
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mitted late in 1940 and then more urgently proposed in the summer of 
1941 by the United Automobile Workers (CIO). Drawn up by Walter P. 
Reuther, director of General Motors Department of UAW, the plan 
called for transferring the entire unused capacity of the automotive in¬ 
dustry to building planes, making only the tools required for adapting 
existing machinery to this new use, rather than building entirely new 
machines. Under it, the industry could produce 500 planes a day. 

A survey of the industry then disclosed that as a whole it was operat¬ 
ing at only about 50% of its maximum potential capacity; that machine 
tools in the Detroit area were being used at no more than 35% of ca¬ 
pacity; that automobile motor-building facilities could be adapted to 
make plane motors; that large body plants adapted to stamping out the 
parts could make up the wings and fuselage of the planes; and that there 
was an abundance of skilled and unskilled labor and unused floor space. 

The plan proposed, therefore, that the President appoint an aviation 
production board of nine members, three each representing government, 
management and labor, with authority to organize and supervise the 
mass production of airplanes in the automobile and automotive parts 
industry. 

This board would organize a staff of production and tooling engineers; 
assign them to make a plant-by-plant survey of industry; break down a 
blueprint of the type of plane chosen for mass production into its con¬ 
stituent parts; allo>•<* various parts among different automotive plants 
in accordance with diur unused capacity; parcel out the work as widely 
as possible to obtain full benefits of such division of labor; allocate tooling 
and designing necessary among the various tool and die shops; and ap¬ 
point inspectors for each plant. 

The auto industry, intent on continuing “business as usual,” and the 
airplane industry, fearful of competition, both refused to consider the 
plan. It was, accordingly, killed by corporation representatives in the 
government production agency. 

Conversion to War: The UAW first called for all-out conversion of 
the automobile industry, with complete curtailment of passenger car pro¬ 
duction, in August, 1941. In January, 1942, it presented a comprehensive 
program covering general national policies as well as specific proposals 
for the automobile industry to the House (Tolan) committee on na¬ 
tional defense migration. For all-out conversion of the automobile in¬ 
dustry the program proposed: 
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(i) Immediate meeting of the Supply Priorities and Allocations Board with 
UAW representatives to make specific plans for full conversion of the auto¬ 
mobile industry to military production; (2) co-ordination of all tool and die 
shops and full use of available equipment in auto industry for production of 
machine tools; (3) the calling of a conference by the Office of Production 
Management, of labor and management in the machine-tool industry, to plan 
full use of its capacity and to facilitate transfer of auto workers to war pro¬ 
duction jobs; (4) establishment of the seven-day operating week; (5) pay¬ 
ment of lay-off bonuses to displaced workers; and (6) congressional appro¬ 
priation of funds to supplement unemployment compensation and to provide 
adequate retraining of displaced auto workers. 

OPM called a conference of management and labor representatives of 
the automobile industry January 5-7, 1942. Employers contended that the 
UAW plan meant “socialization of the industry.” The net result of the 
conference was the appointment by OPM of a sub-committee composed 
of equal representatives of labor and industry headed by OPM official to 
“assist in the development of the best method” of conversion of the in¬ 
dustry to war production. The committee’s powers, according to UAW 
spokesmen, were “completely inadequate to insure effectuation of tre¬ 
mendous armament program” called for by President Roosevelt. 

In February, 1942, OPM ordered the complete ending of civilian 
automobile production and the major companies took the first direct steps 
toward conversion of the industry to war production. 

Far-sightedness of the union campaign for conversion of the industry 
is indicated by the following fact: Whereas both Knudsen, head of the 
OPM and President Keller of the Chrysler Corp. testified in 1941 before 
the Tolan Committee that no more than 15% of the productive equip¬ 
ment could be used for war production purposes, the October, 1942, issue 
of Automotive Industry reported that Chrysler had already converted 
78% of its automotive machinery to war production purposes. 

Electrical Products 

In December, 1941, the General Executive Board of United Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers of America (CIO) recommended to all 
local unions a program of action which included the following: 

(1) Creation in each plant of War Production Councils composed of rep¬ 
resentatives of union and management; (2) attainment of maximum produc¬ 
tivity through extending second and third shift operations to equal first shift 
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operations and institution of 7-day, 168-hour week of plant operation wherever 
possible; (3) organization of a campaign against scrap, waste, and spoilage; 
(4) elimination of production losses due to absences, accidents, equipment 
breakdowns, material shortages, failure to use existing equipment to capacity, 
and inadequate training of new workers; (5) preservation of existing labor 
standards; (6) extension of contract provisions covering draftees to include 
these as well as voluntary enlistments for war’s duration; (7) co-operation 
with military and civilian defense authorities in all phases of government’s 
program. 

By March, 1942, when Donald M. Nelson, chairman of WPB, 
launched the joint management-labor committees, the UE already had 
such councils in operation. 

On March 28, 1942, general officers of the union recommended that 
its members waive time and one-half payment for Saturdays and double 
time for Sunday and holiday work on condition that: (1) The com¬ 
panies pay into the U.S. Treasury the amount of money saved by this 
step, the money to be considered as the contribution of union members 
to help the government “pay the companies for whom we work for war 
products which we make”; (2) union-management production councils 
have authority at any time to check this record of savings and payments 
to the Treasury; (3) overtime rates be paid in accordance with recom¬ 
mendations of the Navy, War and other government agencies. 

The UE also offered to campaign to increase output by 15% over and 
above any increases effected through improved methods or techniques 
instituted by the war production councils. The union offered to do this 
on condition that the companies agree to discontinue for the war’s dura¬ 
tion any downward change of job values, piece prices and existing rates; 
to pay day workers an increase in their hourly earnings equal to the 
percentage received by production workers for the increased effort; to con¬ 
tinue to determine prices and job values on the basis of normal effort with¬ 
out any downward adjustment during the war; to refrain, after the war, 
from cutting prices on job values resulting from “this super-normal war 
effort”; and to apply, after the war, provisions of existing agreements 
between companies and union governing time studies and adjustments of 
rates. No major company accepted this program. 

Other programs submitted by UE to further war production included 
conversion proposals of its members on the Labor Advisory Boards of the 
domestic refrigerator and the radio industries. 
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Communications 

Labor’s first invitation to assign representatives to a war board came in 
the communications industry due largely to the fact that CIO, AFL, and 
independent unions united on practical proposals to meet the war 
emergency. A conference of representatives of all major unions in the 
field drew up a joint statement embodying proposals to put the com¬ 
munications industry on a war footing. This joint statement requested 
that “labor be accepted as a partner in determination of all policies af¬ 
fecting the industry” and asked for a conference of management and 
labor in the industry. This conference established a Labor Advisory 
Committee. 

A meeting of the Labor Advisory Committee with representatives of 
the communications industry and the Defense Communications Board 
was held December 17, 1941. In January, 1942, James L. Fly, chairman 
of DCB, announced it would invite representatives from labor to par¬ 
ticipate in the work of the expert communications committees. Fly also 
agreed with the Labor Advisory Committee’s request that labor be rep¬ 
resented on seven sub-committees of DCB. 

On the basis of surveys made in 27 major telegraph centers by its local 
Victory Committees, American Communications Association (CIO) 
drew up a program to gear the industry to the war effort: 

(1) Establishment of a goal of 20-minute service from sender to receiver; 
(2) elimination of all non-essential services such as fixed text, singing tele¬ 
grams, kiddie-grams, sport reports, and social messages; (3) institution of a 
program of labor recruiting and training to provide an adequate supply of 
efficient skilled personnel; (4) the raising of wages from their present sub¬ 
standard level in order to stabilize the industry by stopping present disastrous 
labor turnover and bolstering morale. 

As a result of pressure by the American Communications Association, 
the Board of War Communications requested the Federal Communica¬ 
tions Commission to investigate the speed of service in the telegraph in¬ 
dustry. As a result Western Union and Postal Telegraph were com¬ 
pelled to ask FCC permission to cancel fixed text and similar services 
because they interfered with war business. 

AC A was also instrumental in having a Western Union labor-manage¬ 
ment-government conference called in New York City, July 30, 1942, at 
which the union presented detailed proposals for improvements in all 
departments. Some of the proposals related to investment in the industry 
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to put its equipment into good shape and to induce trained personnel to 
remain on the job. Other proposals related to investment in a proper 
training program to supply badly needed trained personnel and to at¬ 
tract new personnel. 

Longshore Industry 

Pres. Harry R. Bridges of International Longshoremen’s & Warehouse¬ 
men’s Union (CIO) proposed, December 12, 1941, a detailed plan for 
“Maximum Production in Maritime Transport of War Materials and 
Supplies.” It stressed the urgency of co-operation between union, em¬ 
ployers, and the Maritime Commission to “secure most rapid dispatch 
and shortest tuin-around of all ships in American ports”; and called for 
creation of a council composed of representatives of ILWU, Pacific Coast 
Waterfront Employers Association, and the U. S. Maritime Commission. 
This council would: 

(1) Provide for introduction and full use of various types of labor-saving 
machinery; (2) arrange for best docking facilities and use of unused Pacific 
ports by having full cargoes assembled at such ports; (3) study costs of load¬ 
ing and discharging ships and recommend most economical of plans now 
used; (4) insure availability of adequate numbers of efficient and trustworthy 
longshoremen; (5) survey and recommend best methods of insuring con¬ 
tinuous operation during air raids and blackouts, and of protecting terminals, 
docks, and ships and cargoes from fire, theft and sabotage; (6) recommend 
and aid in putting into effect, through existing collective bargaining agree¬ 
ments, changes in or suspension of working rules that interfere with maxi¬ 
mum production; (7) assist m prompt adjustment through existing machinery 
of any disputes that might interfere with maximum production. 

The union agreed that the proposed council might change or suspend 
any rules interfering with “maximum production in loading and unload¬ 
ing war materials and supplies.” In other words, it agreed to suspension 
of about one-third of existing contract rules—those for which the long¬ 
shoremen’s union had “fought, struck, bled, and died.” 

Although the plan was rejected by the employers, the union not only 
put its side of it into practice, but also took steps to protect ships, docks, 
and cargoes from fire, sabotage, and other fifth-column activity. It 
brought pressure to bear in Washington and finally, March, 1942, the 
plan was put into effect and a five-man Pacific Coast Maritime Industry 
Board was set up, representing the union, the employers and the War 
Shipping Administration. 
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The report of the state executive board of the California state CIO 
Council to the California CIO win-the-war convention in Hollywood, 
October 9-11, 1942, said that this industry council “has been responsible 
for amazing increases in the speed with which ships carrying war ma¬ 
terials have been loaded and discharged at Pacific Coast seaports.” 

The longshore plan has been praised by virtually all agencies of gov¬ 
ernment. On July 21, 1942, the Office of War Information, in a thirty- 
minute broadcast to occupied countries of Europe, said: 

The importance of shipping and longshore facilities on the West Coast 
is indicated by the fact that shipments from the West Coast made possible 
the two great victories of the American Navy and Air forces over the Jap¬ 
anese ships at Midway and in the Coral Sea. The shells which sunk the 20 
Japanese ships at Midway were shipped from West Coast ports, serviced by 
members of the International Longshoremen’s & Warehousemen’s Union. 
Their hard work and their application of the union plan of labor-manage¬ 
ment co-opcration helped to score important victories over the Japanese Navy. 

Experts for Foreign Ports: In February, 1942, the union suggested 
a longshoremen’s battalion in the Army to expedite unloading of war 
cargo abroad. It proposed that longshoremen enter the Army receiving 
ratings as sergeants and lieutenants, when qualified, and that they remain 
at foreign ports to supervise cargo unloading because of their long train¬ 
ing and experience. In important foreign ports unloadings were taking 
20 to 25 days where Pacific Coast American dock workers could handle 
them in four or five days. 

The union proposed, in the words of Harry Bridges, that “the battalions 
would include real experts who have made a special study of the new 
types of cargo to be handled—tanks, parts, artillery and other military 
equipment. These men would sail to the unloading ports and the entire 
battalion would remain there, for the sole purpose of facilitating unload¬ 
ing. They would be assigned only to unloading jobs.” (N. Y. Times, 
July 29, 1942.) In June, 1942, the War Department notified the union 
that it had accepted this plan. More than 1,500 union longshoremen were 
assigned to building these battalions and by November, 1942, three bat¬ 
talions had already been formed. 

Shipbuilding 

At the Atlantic Coast Production Conference, August 9, 1942, the 
Industrial Union of Marine and Shipbuilding Workers (CIO) recom- 
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mended to the Navy and the Maritime Commission that the full power 
of the shipbuilding industry be geared to the war effort through the fol¬ 
lowing program: 

(i) Standardization in design of ships and, wherever possible, construction 
by yards of only one type of vessel; (2) restriction of use of scarce metals in 
certain parts of ship construction and use of available substitutes; (3) regu¬ 
lation of supply of steel; (4) improvement of inspection procedure to elimi¬ 
nate unnecessary delay; (5) allocation of machinery so that hulls get ma¬ 
chinery when ready for them rather than according to pre-arranged schedules 
which may prove to be obsolete; (6) utilization of full facilities of ship re¬ 
pair yards; (7) fitting out boats in repair yards to increase launching and 
building capacity of repair yards; (8) organizing a mobile labor battalion for 
repair of ships damaged in enemy action now lying in foreign ports; (9) 
speeding up the barge and lighter program. 

The conference also passed a resolution pointing out that successful 
acceleration of the production drive in the shipbuilding and repair in¬ 
dustry required a more centralized and co-ordinated program than then 
existed. It asked that the Shipbuilding Stabilization Committee be 
charged with responsibility for activating and co-ordinating the labor- 
management production drive in all shipyards throughout the nation. 

Another resolution called for more efficient training of workers and 
recommended that Supervisors of Shipbuilding Training, nominated 
by the union, be appointed by the U. S. Office of Education at Wash¬ 
ington, D. C., to direct the program of training shipyard workers on a 
national scale. 

Shipping 

Immediately after the attack on Pearl Harbor, the National Maritime 
Union (CIO) wired Admiral E. S. Land, Chairman of the U. S. Mari¬ 
time Commission, requesting the immediate calling of a conference of 
maritime unions and shipping interests “to work out effective program 
of stabilization of industry, movement of vessels, servicing, training, and 
general conditions in the industry.” 

At this conference held December 17, 1941, the NMU made concrete 
proposals concerning the arming of all merchant vessels; increase in 
manning scales; proper inspection and servicing of life boats; a more 
efficient training program in Maritime Commission schools; training of 
seamen in gunnery and first aid; maintenance of collective bargaining 
contracts; adequate check-up of personnel; and proper handling of the 
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question of foreign seamen. Some of these proposals were carried out 
and in addition President Roosevelt set up the Maritime War Emergency 
Board. 

There were, however, some 12 agencies handling maritime problems 
and the NMU demanded that in the interest of efficient planning, a 
single agency should be set up to deal with all problems. In response to 
this demand, the War Shipping Administration was created in February, 
1942, to take over all merchant shipping. 

Safety Measures: Many NMU members were being lost in torpedo- 
ings and collisions. More proportionately had been lost by October, 1942, 
than in the armed forces of the United States. On the basis of reports 
from seamen, the union drew up a detailed analysis of safety measures 
required to prevent unnecessary loss of lives, ships and cargo. This 
safety-at-sea program called for: 

(1) Better loading of ships; (2) installation of modern navy-type life belts 
instead of the old, dangerous cork type; (3) proper provisioning of life boat 
with sufficient stores, equipment, blankets, emergency radio equipment, knives, 
flashlights, etc.; (4) installation of life-saving suits; (5) installation of life 
rafts; (6) immediate arming of all merchant vessels; (7) reconditioning of 
quarters to accommodate gun crews; (8) compulsory life-boat and fire drills 
on every ship before leaving port; (9) all life boats to be swung out at all 
times; (10) establishment of an adequate coast patrol, and the commandeer¬ 
ing and conversion of all available small craft for that purpose; (n) estab¬ 
lishment of safety committees on each ship, composed of licensed and un¬ 
licensed personnel; (12) a proper training program for new personnel. 

As a result of its campaign, the NMU was given a hearing before the 
House Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, and many of its 
proposals were put into effect. To insure obedience of shipowners to these 
orders, the NMU insisted that the agreement it signed with the War 
Shipping Administration provide that crews’ meetings could be held 
aboard ship to discuss necessary safety measures. 

Commending the union on the good work it had done, Commandant 
R. R. Waesche, of the U. S. Coast Guard, wired the NMU national 
council: “Analysis of casualties recently completed shows decreasing loss 
of life as a direct result of improved equipment and drills.” 

Revised Shipping Rules: To assure an adequate supply of seamen, 
NMU revised its shipping rules. In peacetime seamen stayed ashore as 
long as they desired; but the wartime rules, democratically adopted by 
the union members, provide that after a 15-day trip the seaman has no 
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time ashore; after a 30-day trip he has seven days ashore; after a 60-day 
trip, 14 days; and after a longer trip, 21 days ashore. They provide also 
that in the event of a shortage of seamen on vessels ready to sail, the men 
on the beach must either volunteer or be drafted to take out the ships. 

JOINT LABOR-MANAGEMENT COMMITTEES 

On February 27, 1942, President Roosevelt officially launched the War 
Production Drive. To implement and direct this drive, War Production 
Board Chairman Donald M. Nelson urged the formation of joint com¬ 
mittees composed of representatives of management and labor. He spe¬ 
cifically stated that “where the workers belong to a labor organization, 
the union representatives will constitute the labor half of the joint com¬ 
mittee.” In thus calling for establishment of joint labor-management com¬ 
mittees, Nelson complied with one of labor’s main demands, that work¬ 
ers be given an opportunity to apply their knowledge and experience to 
the solution of war production problems. 

Nelson emphasized the voluntary nature of the plan and, to quiet 
employers’ fears that workers might assume “managerial function,” he ex¬ 
plained that the plan for joint labor-management production committees 
“does not put management in labor or labor in management. It is not a 
management plan, a labor plan, or any other plan. It is the War Produc¬ 
tion Drive plan. It is a perfectly simple, straightforward effort to increase 
production.” (War I y >eduction Drive, issued by War Production Board.) 

Labor and Employer Attitudes: Response of organized labor was 
immediate and enthusiastic. CIO Pres. Murray said: “We of the CIO 
take pride in the knowledge that we have been pioneers and leaders in 
the demand for just such a program for mobilizing American industry 
for all-out production.” And AFL Pres. Green told Nelson “Your sug¬ 
gestion ... is in line with our long established practice of union-manage¬ 
ment co-operation through committees set up for that purpose,. . 

A great many employers took a different position. For example, Wil¬ 
liam P. Witherow, then president of National Association of Manu¬ 
facturers, declared: “Revolutionary experiments at putting labor into 
management is another example of pre-war economic thinking having its 
fling in the crisis. The managers of industry are making our system 
work. Why experiment?” (Common Sense, August, 1942.) 

Chief obstacle to extension of the joint labor-management committees 
was employer opposition to giving labor more responsibility in produc- 
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tion. Even in plants where unions had long been recognized for collective 
bargaining purposes, managements were reluctant to go along with the 
drive. Some employers, by one means or another, prevented the forma¬ 
tion of a committee. Others agreed to the setting up of committees but 
then rendered them ineffectual by refusing to grant them real authority 
or recognition, by confusing their functions with those of grievance 
committees, by confining their activities to general war work such as 
bond selling, blood bank donations, morale building and the like, or by 
arbitrarily disregarding committee proposals and suggestions. 

A survey by the State CIO Research Department in California in the 
fall of 1942 revealed that some managements refused to discuss funda¬ 
mental and major problems of production. Worker representatives com¬ 
plained also that nothing happened to their suggestions if the 
management found them undesirable or involving any financial outlay. 
Management also refused to bring their own proposals for improving 
production to the committees for joint discussion, but merely “listened” 
to the workers’ proposals. 

Testifying before the House (Tolan) committee investigating national 
defense migration, Wendell Lund, head of WPB Labor Production 
Division, said: 

Many employers have been unwilling to grasp the significance of these 
committees as an aid toward increasing their production. No amount of effort 
on the part of the government or the unions has been successful in making 
these executives realize the need for tapping the production reservoir of em¬ 
ploye ideas and co-operation. (Federated Press, Sept. 18, 1942.) 

Committee Functions: In one of its official booklets the War Produc¬ 
tion Drive Headquarters described the duties of these committees as: 
increasing plant efficiency; erection of a production scoreboard; establish¬ 
ment of a method of handling suggestions; setting up bulletin boards 
and arranging for posting of special communiques and other material; 
distribution of production news and display of posters. WPD head¬ 
quarters supplied suggestions for production score boards and production 
slogans, posters, movies, radio transcripts, leaflets, booklets on the drive, 
and similar material. 

Increasing Efficiency: To improve the efficiency of the war plants 
these joint labor-management committees tackled such problems as caring 
for tools; preventing breakdowns; reducing absenteeism; cutting down 
accidents; protecting workers’ health; providing good lighting and good 
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maintenance and repair; adapting old machines to new uses; cutting wast¬ 
age; breaking production bottlenecks and using every machine to the 
fullest practical extent; saving, conserving, and salvaging materials; re¬ 
vising plant organization and rules where necessary; breaking down 
highly skilled operations so that work could be done by less skilled men; 
training new workers and retraining skilled workers. 

Other Activities: The committees tackled many problems not di¬ 
rectly related to increasing production. Thus, as of September, 1942, of 
1,600 reporting committees, 17% had sub-committees to handle local 
transportation problems; 13% had sub-committees to collect salvage and 
waste materials; and 11% had sub-committees to train and upgrade 
workers. They also worked out plans for increasing workers’ investments 
in war bonds, donations to blood banks, and participation in other 
phases of the war effort. 

Distribution of Committees: By the beginning of January, 1943, a 
total of 1,900 committees were reported representing approximately 
3,750,000 workers, or less than one-fourth of the number of workers 
engaged in war production in some 10,000 war plants. 

At first, WPD Headquarters urged only plants fabricating planes, 
ships, guns, tanks, iron and steel to take part in the drive. Later, at the 
suggestion of organized labor, the drive was extended to cover critical 
raw material fields including metal ores, lumber, and fuels and other 
industries. 

A survey, January i, 1943, showed that of the 1,919 committees then 
established in plants with 4,003,742 employees, the largest number of 
workers covered in any bianch of production was in shipbuilding where 
850,189 workers were represented by 98 committees. 

Union Affiliations: “Labor Unions have made tremendous contribu¬ 
tion to the War Production Drive,” said WPD Headquarters in its 
pamphlet called 1,600 Labor-Management Committees in the War Pro¬ 
duction Drive. Of the 1,600 labor-management committees reporting in 
September, 1942, “there are 770 committees which have a CIO union 
background, 208 committees which have an AFL union background, and 
96 committees which have an independent union background.” 

A detailed survey made earlier by WPD Headquarters showed that at 
least 72% and possibly more of employees in plants with labor-manage¬ 
ment committees, as of July 1, 1942, were members of unions. Of the 
remaining 28%, it was admitted that many may have had union affilia- 
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tions which were not mentioned in reports to WPD Headquarters or 
U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

In the July survey of union affiliation of workers in 922 plants (out 
of 999 where committees had been established), the line-up was as follows: 


Affiliation 

Number of 
plants 

Number of 
workers 

Percentage 

affiliation 

C.I.O. 

310 

789,886 

38.5 

A.F.L. 

r 3 2 

247,952 

12.1 

Independent 

67 

216,692 

10.6 

Varied affiliations 

43 

220,154 

10.7 

Unknown 

370 

576,914 

28.1 

Total 

922 

2,051,598 

100.0 


Largest number of union locals represented in the survey (136) were 
those of the United Steelworkers of America (CIO). The Electrical 
Workers (CIO) had the second largest number (75) of locals repre¬ 
sented, while the third largest was the Automobile Workers (CIO) with 
47 locals. 

Of the 188 AFL unions represented, 51 were locals of the Machinists; 
24 were federal labor unions directly affiliated with national AFL office; 
21 were locals of the Molders and Foundry Workers; 15 of the Electrical 
Workers; and 9 of the Patternmakers League. 

Team Work: Commenting on effective work of the committees, 
October 15, 1942, Nelson said: 

The war production drive has abundantly demonstrated its usefulness. The 
reports we have received from plants where these joint committees have been 
set up provide striking examples of the way in which time, materials and 
labor can be saved in the production of war goods through the pooling of the 
intelligence and determination of management and labor. ( N. Y. Times, 
Oct. 11, 1942.) 

Unions, after studying the committees, urged that they be made com¬ 
pulsory for all companies with contracts or sub-contracts for war produc¬ 
tion. They suggested that Production Drive Headquarters should make 
available trained industrial engineers to act as consultants to the com¬ 
mittees, and that it should “initiate industry-wide committees on an area 
or regional basis.” This “would be of tremendous value as an avenue of 
exchange of information and pooling of resources,” declared the Research 
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Department of the California CIO in its October-November, 1942, Facts 
and Figures . 

LABOR VICTORY COMMITTEE 

President Roosevelt on January 22, 1942, invited both AFL and CIO 
to designate representatives to serve on a Combined Labor War Board, 
to consult with him periodically “on all matters concerning labor’s par¬ 
ticipation in the war.” 

CIO representatives designated for this committee were Pres. Philip 
Murray, Pres. R. J. Thomas of the Automobile Workers and Sec’y-Treas. 
Julius Emspak of the Electrical Workers. Pres. William Green, and 
Sec’y-Treas. George Meany of the AFL represented that organization 
along with Pres. Daniel J. Tobin of the Teamsters. In November, 1942, 
a representative of the railroad brotherhoods was added. 

Throughout 1942, the committee met at least once a month with the 
President. They discussed the national economic stabilization program— 
taxes, wages, stabilization of prices, rationing of goods, war production, 
manpower, enforcement of the no-strike policy, and labor representation 
on government war agencies and boards. As Pres. Murray reported to 
the CIO Convention in November, 1942, labor representatives on the 
committee were “given an opportunity to make recommendations for 
important positions in various administrative agencies which deal with 
tasks directly affecting labor.” 

This Labor Victory Committee has given the opportunity for constant 
exchange of information between organized labor and the President. 
It has developed greater co-operation between the CIO and the AFL 
and increasing unity of action locally between AFL and CIO unions. 

LABOR REPRESENTATION IN WAR AGENCIES 

In order to gear our country for total war, the CIO has repeatedly urged 
full and equal representation of labor in all government agencies dealing with 
war problems. This is a people’s war. To win it we need the energy and skill 
of all our people in the nation’s service.... To ignore labor in planning and 
in administrating the policies of the war program is to leave untapped a vast 
national resource—the people. 

This full and equal representation of labor has not been achieved. Many of 
our war agencies still cling to the risky notion that total war can be planned 
and carried out without the total participation of all our people. The numer- 
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ous records of failure to achieve total mobilization are a witness to this 
dangerous situation. This condition must be corrected at once. Labor seeks an 
equal share in planning and executing the progress of this war for the sole 
purpose of speeding our victory. It does not seek special interests or a place 
in the limelight of officialdom. It seeks only for means to bring all the weight 
of our nation to bear against our enemies. 

Total mobilization cannot operate or be organized except through the direct 
and the fullest participation of labor—not through any advisory committees 
but with labor given the highest responsibility in the formulation and exe¬ 
cution of all the policies and activities. 

This statement from Pres. Philip Murray’s report to the 1942 CIO 
convention expressed the attitude of organized labor on the importance 
of full participation in the activities of the main war agencies. 

We note below some of the national war bodies on which labor’s 
spokesmen have functioned at least in an advisory capacity. Labor has 
also in some instances had comparable representation on regional, state, 
or local agencies operating under the direction of the respective national 
organizations. 

War Production Board: The Labor Production Division of the War 
Production Board has a Labor Policy Committee on which are three 
leading AFL and three leading CIO officers. In addition to this com¬ 
mittee one representative of the AFL and one of the CIO were named 
in June, 1942, as associate directors of the Labor Production Division. 

Advisory posts on certain subsidiary sections of the War Production 
Board were filled by«labor men. For example, two labor advisors were 
designated to the Smaller War Plants Division of the War Production 
Board on September 29, 1942, one from the AFL, one from the CIO. 

The Building Trades Stabilization Board of Review, organized under 
the War Production Board, has as one of its three members an official 
of the Building Trades Department of the AFL. 

The Shipbuilding Stabilization Committee was also set up by the 
Labor Production Division of the WPB in October, 1942. It was com¬ 
posed of 31 members, including 12 from labor, 6 each from AFL 
and CIO. 

A five-man committee appointed in October, 1942, to push the war 
production drive through labor-management committees, included a CIO 
representative and one from the AFL. But the chairman of this com¬ 
mittee was a vice-president of the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
and his assistant was another corporation official. 
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Inadequacy of labor representation in the main policy-forming de¬ 
partments of the WPB was stressed in Pres. Murray’s report to the CIO 
convention in 1942. He called for adequate participation “by organized 
labor in all of the crucial phases of the war production program,” and 
pointed out that if “the top flight War Production Board officials favor 
labor-management co-operation out in the plants and workshops of the 
nation, then this same leadership should certainly provide this very 
necessary labor representation in the administrative agencies of the War 
Production Board.” 

After this criticism WPB Chairman Donald Nelson made two appoint¬ 
ments from the ranks of trade union officials. Late in November, 1942, 
he appointed the first two of a number of union men who were to serve 
as special assistants to the directors of WPB industry divisions. One was 
appointed for the steel division and one for the pulp and paper division. 
At the beginning of 1943 a report on “War Production in 1942,” by the 
WPB said: “Labor Advisory Committees are being established in each 
of the WPB Industry Divisions, which are also served by consultants 
assigned by the Labor Production Division.” However, the AFL execu¬ 
tive council at the end of January, 1943, charged that “in the present 
make-up of the WPB, with its 16,000 employees, there is no effective 
representation of labor on any of its top committees.” ( N . Y. Times, 
Jan. 29, 1943.) 

War Manpower Commission: The six representatives of AFL and 
CIO who serve on WPB’s Production Division are also on the War Man¬ 
power Commission’s labor-management advisory committee. A repre¬ 
sentative of railroad labor also serves on this committee, which now in¬ 
cludes three representatives of farm organizations. 

Economic Stabilization Board: On October 7, 1942, President Roose¬ 
velt appointed two labor leaders to the six-man Economic Stabilization 
Board, to advise James F. Byrnes, Economic Stabilization Director, in 
connection with the administration of the Emergency Price Control Act 
of 1942. They were Pres. William Green of the AFL and Pres. Philip 
Murray of the CIO. 

Office of Price Administration: Labor Policy Committee of the OPA 
was organized in June, 1942. Of its nine members three are AFL offi¬ 
cials, three are national presidents of CIO unions, and three represent the 
railroad unions. This committee advises OPA on major policies of price 
control and rationing. 

To bring the OPA into closer contact with the labor movement three 
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liaison officers were named in August, 1942, one each from the AFL, 
the CIO and the railroad unions. 

National War Labor Board: Appointed in January, 1942, this Board 
of 12 members includes two AFL national officers and two CIO men. 
Four alternates were appointed in addition to the regular labor repre¬ 
sentatives. 

Labor members of the NWLB are especially charged with settlement 
of jurisdictional disputes between AFL and CIO unions. As agreed upon 
by Presidents Green and Murray, if these disputes are not settled by the 
labor members of the board, Green and Murray may appoint an indi¬ 
vidual or group to make a final and binding decision. 

Office of Civilian Defense: Labor’s active part in the work of civilian 
defense is covered in a separate section. The National Labor Advisory 
Committee of the OCD, elected at a conference of labor representatives 
in Washington, D. C., January 23, 1942, was composed of 37 members 
from AFL, CIO and Railroad Brotherhoods. A top labor advisory com¬ 
mittee of three includes officials representing the same organizations. 

Office of Defense Transportation: At the request of the Office of 
Defense Transportation five labor executives were appointed in the sum¬ 
mer of 1942 by the standard railroad unions to work with the ODT. The 
labor committee was headed by President D. B. Robertson of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen. 

Board of War Communications: This planning agency to co-ordinate 
the relationship of all branches of communication to the war effort has 
a labor advisory committee composed of one representative of the AFL, 
one from the American Communications Assn. (CIO), and one from 
the National Federation of Telephone Workers (independent). 

Other War Agencies: A few other wartime commissions and com¬ 
mittees have labor representatives, also mostly in a purely advisory capac¬ 
ity. For example: Federal Committee on Apprenticeship (one AFL 
representative and one United Steelworkers—CIO); Committee for the 
Conservation of Manpower in War Industries (two national AFL, one 
national CIO, one Steelworkers—CIO, one Machinists—AFL, one 
Textile Workers—CIO); Committee on Fair Employment Practice 
(one national AFL, one national CIO, and one Brotherhood of Sleeping 
Car Porters—AFL); and Labor Advisory Committee to Women’s 
Bureau on Standards for Employment of Women (six CIO unions, two 
AFL, and one National Women’s Trade Union League). One repre¬ 
sentative of the CIO and one from the AFL are labor consultants to the 
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program of Vocational Training for Defense Workers of the U.S. Office 
of Education. Members of the research departments of the AFL and CIO 
are represented on various advisory committees to other federal depart¬ 
ments dealing with wartime problems. 

LABOR ACTIVE IN WAR RELIEF 

The AFL and the CIO have co-operated in war relief activities through 
the United Nations Relief Committee (AFL) and the National CIO 
Committee for American & Allied War Relief, both organized for sup¬ 
port of war appeals. 

Under an agreement signed July 30, 1942, both these organizations 
have co-operated with Community Chests and Councils, Inc., in the 
Community War Chests which represent the wartime united social 
service and relief funds of various American communities. These Com¬ 
munity War Chests had been organized in over 300 cities by the end 
of 1942. 

Under this national agreement, trade unions have solicited their own 
members, are represented on local Community War Chest Boards and 
Committees, and are given credit for funds contributed by the unions. 

Railroad unions affiliated with the AFL have contributed through the 
AFL Committee. Unaffiliated railroad unions have made separate con¬ 
tributions directly to the War Chests or to war relief organizations. 

United Nations Relief Committee (AFL): Formed in 1942 as a com¬ 
mittee of Labor’s League for Human Rights, of which Matthew Woll is 
chairman, the United Nations Relief Committee, as described in AFL 
Proceedings, 1942, was organized “to help mobilize organized labor in 
the fight against tyranny and barbarism, to extend all possible aid to our 
Allies of the United Nations, to the boys in our own armed services, 
to underground movements fighting the Axis Powers at the constant 
risk of lives on many fronts, and as well to bring relief to the countless 
victims of Nazism, Fascism and of Japanese Imperialism.” 

This committee works in agreement and in conjunction with Com¬ 
munity Chests & Councils, Inc., the British, Russian, and Chinese relief 
associations, the Army and Navy relief funds, the American Red Cross 
and other organizations. Its funds are contributed through the Com¬ 
munity War Chests where they exist, and through labor’s own organiza¬ 
tions where no community or war-chest has been organized. 

Through its executive director, Abraham Bluestein, this AFL com- 
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mittee has maintained close, fraternal relations with the CIO relief 
committee mentioned below. In local communities, AFL and CIO 
representatives have usually co-operated in this war relief work. Up to 
March i, 1943, AFL unions had contributed over $20,000,000, the com¬ 
mittee reported. 

National CIO Committee for American & Allied War Relief: At 

the 1941 CIO convention, the National CIO Committee for American & 
Allied War Relief was formed to co-ordinate union contributions to 
many different war-relief organizations appealing for support. The com¬ 
mittee received gifts from CIO members and allocated funds according 
to a definite quota arrangement among established war-relief groups. 

Under the joint agreement with the AFL committee and Community 
Chests & Councils, the many different appeals were consolidated in 
July, 1942, and apportioned on a national basis. 

During the year 1942, the National CIO committee raised and dis¬ 
tributed approximately $10,000,000, it reported. 

Labor Projec+s: Community War Chests in 1942 allocated to the National 
CIO Committee for American & Allied War Relief the sum of $2,100,000 for 
special labor projects in Great Britain, China, and the Soviet Union—about 
one-third to each. The special labor projects, selected in consultation with the 
official war-relief agencies, are to be administered as far as possible by labor 
representatives in the allied nations. 

In Glasgow, Scotland, and two other British harbor cities, American labor 
is building and maintaining with these special funds seamen’s homes for 
merchant seamen when they are on shore after long and dangerous voyages. 
Maritime unions in Great Britain and the United States recommended or¬ 
ganization of these clubs. 

Also in Great Britain, 10 nursing homes were being established early in 
1943 for some 900 orphaned or shell-shocked children. These will be main¬ 
tained by the labor projects funds. Rest homes for war workers suffering from 
the strain of long hours of continuous work are being built, to be operated 
with these funds. The unions in each industry involved will share in the 
administration. About 360 workers will be accommodated at one time. 

In China, a dramatic plan of smuggling skilled workers from Occupied 
China to Free China is financed by the labor projects fund. The Chinese 
Association of Labor, the Chinese Industrial Co-operatives and United China 
Relief are co-operating to carry it out. The Chinese labor project will provide 
for the construction and maintenance of 100 mobile food distribution units to 
reach distant workers. Facilities for Chinese base hospitals, equipment and 
surgical supplies will also be furnished under the project. 
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In the Soviet Union, the labor projects fund will provide equipment and 
supplies urgently needed at schools and nurseries for homeless children and 
at rehabilitation hospitals for wounded soldiers. Vitamins, school supplies, 
orthopedic equipment, diathermy apparatus, shoes, evaporated milk, blankets, 
25,000 sheets and pillow-cases, and 175,000 towels were listed at the end of 
1942 as part of the shipment to die Soviet Union. 

LABOR IN CIVILIAN DEFENSE 

One of labor’s best jobs in the war effort has been in connection with 
the manifold activities relating to home defense. 

Labor was, in fact, “the only group in the country singled out by the 
Office of Civilian Defense for recognition as a group vitally important 
to the war effort.” In making this statement in an article in Distributor t 
issued by the educational department of the automobile workers union 
(CIO) Newman Jeffrey, chief of the Labor Section of the OCD, quoted 
the Statement of Federal Policy of the OCD as follows: 

The Office of Civilian Defense has been directed, under its Executive 
Order: to study and plan measures designed to afford adequate protection of 
life and property; to plan and promote programs designed to enlist full 
civilian participation in the war effort, to meet the emergency needs of local 
committees arising from the impact of the industrial and military effort, and 
to plan and promote ictivities designed to sustain the national morale. 

In accordance with these mandates the Office of Civilian Defense has called 
upon labor to contribute to the full extent of its ability in the organization 
and manning of the prorective services, and to join with other citizens in 
services directed to meet community problems. Labor has pledged its full 
support. 

The Office of Civilian Defense recognizes that labor’s role in the war is of 
vital importance to maximum production, adequate protection of persons 
and property and effective volunteer participation. Labor’s responsibilities re¬ 
quire that Labor shall be adequately represented in the determination of 
policy and in the effectuation of the Civilian Defense Program. 

This was at the beginning of the OCD. As its activities developed 
labor took an increasing part. But perhaps not enough. For in a state¬ 
ment issued in connection with Labor Day, 1942, James M. Landis, 
director of the OCD, pointed out: 

Civilian Defense needs even more labor participation: again and again it is 
revealed that where Labor has been adequately represented on a Defense 
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Council, you have a healthy, functioning, realistic council. On the other hand, 
in those instances where Labor has been denied its legitimate seat, the council 
has not proven as effective as it might be.... How can a Defense Council 
pretend to speak for a community without a clear Labor voice? If only for 
its unique skills and vast manpower (which is so essential to cope with mod¬ 
ern war-time conditions), Labor’s presence on every council is obligatory. 
Without Labor representation, an effective Defense Council is a contradiction! 

Varied Activities: While calling for still greater participation of the 
trade unions in various phases of OCD activity, the official Labor Day 
(1942) statement for the labor press gave a good picture of the many- 
sided job that organized labor had performed up to that time in civilian 
defense. It read as follows: 

Labor has done an excellent recruiting job for the civilian defense program. 
The country’s largest source of skilled manpower has registered thousands 
upon thousands of union workers in the protective services as air raid wardens, 
fire watchers, auxiliary fire and police men, rescue squads, decontamination 
squads, demolition squads, etc. They have been especially active in pro¬ 
moting adequate plant protection programs. They have used every media at 
their command—the labor press, meetings, radio programs, etc.—to bring 
the needs of the civilian defense program before their members and urge 
them to participate. They have raised and donated funds for civilian defense 
purposes, have given generously to blood banks, and have expended much 
time and effort to promote these activities in their communities. 

In the Civilian Mobilization services they have been very active in salvage 
campaigns, in promoting car-pooling, in initiating and pushing programs for 
the care of children whose mothers are working in defense industries; they 
have made surveys of food supplies and sales in defense towns, of eating 
facilities in and near defense plants and have co-operated in educational pro¬ 
grams on industrial health and nutrition. They have aided in housing surveys 
in defense towns and have pushed programs to popularize room renting in 
crowded areas. In short, there is not a single phase of civilian defense in 
which labor is not giving wholehearted co-operation and support. 

Plant Protection Committees: In the organization of civilian defense 
in industrial plants through the formation in each plant of a joint 
employer-employee Committee on Air Raid Protection the OCD has 
stressed the need to have these committees truly represent both employer 
and employees. In a message to all regional directors on this matter Mr. 
Landis directed that “In those plants or departments where workers 
belong to a labor organization, the union representatives should consti¬ 
tute the labor half of the joint committee.” ( Distributor, July, 1942.) 
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UNION AID TO SERVICEMEN 

In addition to the various forms of welfare work performed by the 
different unions for men in the service a very useful publication was 
issued for them by the national CIO. 

A Servicemen s Manual was prepared by the National CIO Committee 
for American and Allied War Relief, 1407 L Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C. This booklet is dedicated to CIO and other workers “who dropped 
their tools in field and workshop to pick up guns as fighters in the 
heroic armed forces of our country.” 

Among other things the manual outlines'the various civil rights to 
which a member of the armed force of the U. S. is entitled. It explains 
briefly the “soldier’s security” protection in the Selective Service 
Act and the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Relief Act of 1940. It tells the soldier 
where to go if he needs more information on these rights. It explains 
also various matters connected, for example, with his income tax, the 
interest or principal payment on his mortgage, the resumption of his job 
after his military service is ended, his right to vote while in the service, 
his rights under social security legislation, and other items of vital per¬ 
sonal interest. 

It explains the functions of the Red Cross and the relief to war pris¬ 
oners and also the free legal advice available to soldiers, sailors, marines 
and their dependents. 

This booklet is available free to all service men or their families. 

UNIONS ON THE CONSUMER FRONT 

Importance of labor participation on war price and rationing boards, 
to enlist wide public co-operation and mold public opinion, was recog¬ 
nized by the Office of Price Administration. But by the end of 1942 
there were only an estimated 2,000 union representatives serving on local 
boards. These union members met often several times a week with local 
boards in all parts of the country to make their contribution in this way 
toward defending the home front. 

Convention Action: Both the AFL and the CIO registered support 
of rationing and price control. At the Toronto convention, October, 1942, 
the AFL executive council strongly advocated an “aggressive rationing 
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policy which would assure equal and just distribution of consumer goods 
in which scarcities developed or threatened.” 

At its Boston convention in November, the CIO in a resolution said: 

The cost of living for the people must be stabilized-An immediate pro¬ 

gram should be invoked to assure an overall rationing of foods and other 
necessities. Those who work for a living must be guaranteed that they will 
receive sufficient food and other necessities that will give them the strength 
to accomplish our national objective of absolute maximum production. 

AFL and CIO women’s auxiliaries at their national conventions in 
1942 registered vigorous support for price control and a prompt and 
full-scale rationing program^ 

Labor Policy Committee: Although OPA was set up by President 
Roosevelt in August, 1941, it was not until June, 1942, that a labor 
policy committee of union representatives was appointed to enlist labor 
participation and representation in price control, rationing and other 
functions of the OPA. Functions of the committee include advising OPA 
on major policies of price control and rationing, and informing unions 
and their members how they may carry out these policies. 

To provide enlarged labor representation on local price and rationing 
boards unions may submit to local defense councils the names of possible 
labor representatives. The state OPA director has the power of assign¬ 
ment. If nominations from labor organizations are turned down by local 
boards, unions may appeal directly to OPA and Civilian Defense head¬ 
quarters in Washington. In spite of this procedure labor contends that 
it has a relatively insignificant voice in the planning and enforcement 
work of OPA. 

Union Consumer Committees: Many unions have appointed con¬ 
sumer committees to work with the consumer committees of local de¬ 
fense councils. Some have established consumer information centers and 
classes at local union headquarters. 

In the summer and autumn of 1942, some unions in the Middle West 
set up information centers where workers could learn about nutrition, 
good bargains in buying clothes, and various facts on labor’s part in 
price control and rationing. Cities where unions had excellent centers 
of this kind included Wichita, Kans.; Muncie, Indianapolis, and Ander¬ 
son, Ind.; and Detroit, Mich. 

Labor's Program: The Automobile Workers (CIO) in the spring of 
1942, initiated a nationwide campaign to make price ceilings effective. 
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Consumer committees were started in practically all UAW locals. In 
February, 1943, the UAW appointed Donald Montgomery as national 
director of its consumer activities. 

The Electrical Workers (CIO) adopted a broad consumer program 
at its national convention in September, 1942. It issued a popular one- 
page leaflet in December, 1942, calling for “complete, all-out, demo¬ 
cratic rationing without further delay.” 

Unions have also advocated that OPA train housewives on how to 
become price wardens and that volunteer price-policing organizations be 
utilized. Volunteer union price-checkers in New York City have dis¬ 
covered many price violations and evasions by retailers. The unions 
here have demanded that the price and rationing boards meet also at 
night so that labor representatives may more easily attend. 



VI. LABOR RELATIONS AND LABOR BOARDS 


ANTI-LABOR DRIVE 

Development of the defense program and our entry into the war 
served as excuse for renewed attacks on organized labor, on workers’ 
rights, and on laws for the protection of labor. 

Bills introduced in Congress in 1941 proposed compulsory mediation 
and compulsory arbitration; permission to use Army and Navy in any 
strike-bound defense plant; revival of anti-strike injunctions. They would 
have allowed an employer to dismiss any active union worker as a “sub¬ 
versive character” and would have imposed punishments that might 
include heavy fines, long prison sentences, and even the death penalty. 
Such measures were not referred to the congressional committees desig¬ 
nated for labor questions but, introduced as amendments and riders to 
all sorts of other legislation, they were sent to committees with many 
members notoriously hostile to organized labor and progressive legis¬ 
lation. 

Proposals for imposing detailed government control over internal af¬ 
fairs of labor unions also persisted and increased. In addition to these 
measures, Assistant Attorney-General Thurman Arnold tried to arouse 
public opinion behind a campaign to bring labor unions under the laws 
governing restraint of trade. In the latter part of 1941 the House Naval 
Affairs Committee, investigating the defense production program, uti¬ 
lized this investigation to demand much information from labor unions 
on their internal organization. 

Efforts were made to form government blacklists of strikers, which 
were furnished to selective service boards, WPA, employers, and—it was 
threatened—to the FBI. 

In the latter part of 1941—just before Pearl Harbor—the House of 
Representatives passed the comprehensive anti-labor bill, introduced by 
Rep. Howard Smith (D. Va.), outlawing strikes and imposing com¬ 
pulsory arbitration. Because of the industry-union conference, which led 
to the establishment of the National War Labor Board, the bill was not 
brought to a vote in the Senate. Congressmen like Cox and Vinson of 
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Georgia, Sumners of Texas, Smith of Virginia, and Hoffman of Michi¬ 
gan were most active in using Congress for anti-labor maneuvers. 

Active opposition of CIO and AFL helped to check this anti-labor 
drive. 

1942 Attacks on Labor Laws: In March, 1942, a new drive was started 
against the “40-hour” week. Under the Fair Labor Standards Act, over¬ 
time rates must be paid for hours beyond 40 in any one week. Oppo¬ 
nents misrepresented this as limiting the hours of labor to 40 a week and 
demanded suspension of the Fair Labor Standards Act for the duration 
of the war. Papers in Oklahoma started the campaign but Senator 
Thomas of Utah charged that this “grass roots opinion ... comes from 
a marble hall in Washington,” headquarters of the Chamber of Com¬ 
merce of the United States, which had sent out a letter to all members 
calling for repeal of the Fair Labor Standards Act and the (Walsh- 
Healey) Public Contracts Law. 

Maintenance of the Fair Labor Standards Act was actively supported 
by the Administration. President Roosevelt on March 24, 1942, hinted 
that “sixth columnists” were spreading the anti-labor propaganda. Chair¬ 
man Nelson of the WPB, and representatives of the War, Navy, and 
Labor Departments, appeared at hearings to oppose the Smith-Vinson 
bill aimed at suspending wage-hour and other labor laws. 

The battle for outlawing of all strikes has continued, in spite of the 
no-strike policy voluntarily adopted by organized labor for the duration 
of the war. And reactionaries have continued to distort the facts about 
the negligible amount of time lost through labor disputes since Pearl 
Harbor. 

In November, 1942, immediately after Election Day, attacks on federal 
labor legislation were again brought forward in Congress. Senator 
O’Daniel (Texas) offered a bill to suspend the Fair Labor Standards 
Act for the duration. Representatives Rankin (D. Miss.) and Rich 
(R. Pa.) demanded repeal of this Act and also of the National Labor 
Relations Act. 

STRIKE STATISTICS, 1940 AND 1941 

During 1941 strikes were more numerous and involved more workers 
and more man-days of idleness than in 1940 or in the preceding years. 

Figures compiled by U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics are as follows: 
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1940 1941 

Strikes 2,508 4,288 

Workers involved 576,988 2,362,620 

Man-days idle 6,700,872 23,047,556 

The table below shows that substantial gains were made by the work¬ 
ers in over 40% of all strikes in both 1940 and 1941. It indicates also the 
major issue and number of workers involved in these strikes. 


Stride results 

No. of 
strides 

%0f 

total 

No. of 
workers 

%of 

total 

Substantial gains to workers 

I 94 ° 

1941 

1 »<>47 
1,805 

42-0% 

4 I - 9 % 

157.307 

1,035.813 

27-4% 

43 - 8 % 

Partial gains or compromises 

1940 

1941 

794 

i »545 

31 - 8 % 

35 - 8 % 

321,761 

959,304 

56-3% 

40.6% 

Major issues 





Wages and hours 

1940 

1941 

753 

i .535 

30-2% 

35 - 6 % 

234,832 

1,108,378 

4 i-o% 

46.9% 

Union organization 

1940 

1 94 1 

i . 2 43 

2,138 

49 - 9 % 

49 - 5 % 

190,067 

744,054 

33 -i% 

3 r - 5 % 


1941 Strikes: The great increase in 1941 over preceding years was due 
chiefly to several major coal strikes. In April there was a general wage 
strike of about 318,000 bituminous coal workers. In September 53,000 
workers in captive mines (those belonging to steel or other manufactur¬ 
ing companies) struck for a union shop. This led to a sympathy strike 
in November of 115,000 workers in commercial mines. Statewide coal 
strikes in Illinois and Alabama, and a short strike in the anthracite 
brought the total coal-mine strike idleness up to 4.52% of available work¬ 
ing time as against an average of 0.32% for all industries and occupa¬ 
tions. Since many miners were out more than once during the year, total 
number reported on strike was greater than total number in the industry. 

Other important strikes involved Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., with 7,500 
led by United Automobile Workers (CIO) out from January 22 to 
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April 7; International Harvester Co., with 15,000 workers out at the peak 
of an eight-week struggle led by Farm Equipment Committee (CIO); 
Ford Motor Co., in April, with 85,000 workers at the River Rouge plant 
winning complete union recognition for the Automobile Workers 
(CIO); North American Aviation, Inc., where strike of 11,000 workers 
(UAW-CIO) at Inglewood, Calif., ended with the War Department’s 
taking over the plant and a negotiated compromise under the National 
Defense Mediation Board. 

Two shipyard strikes occurred in 1941. At Federal Shipbuilding & Dry 
Dock Co. (U. S. Steel subsidiary), at Kearny, N. J., more than 15,000 
under the leadership of the Shipbuilding Workers (CIO), struck in 
August, after the company had rejected National Defense Mediation 
Board’s recommendation of maintenance of union membership in con¬ 
tract. Navy Department took control, with recognition of the union. 
After 19 weeks of union operation under the Navy, the shipyard was 
returned to the company, while the union issue went before the new 
National War Labor Board. The NWLB ordered a maintenance-of- 
membership clause in the agreement between company and union, and 
this was finally accepted by the company, May 8, 1942. 

On the West Coast a welders’ strike, originating over difficulties of 
craft unionism in AFL shipyards, caused idleness of 12,500 workers in 
shipyards and metal-working shops. Pending conference of OPM repre¬ 
sentatives and AFL union officials, the welders returned to work. The 
issue was not satisfactorily settled and another strike was scheduled for 
December 9, which was called off with the outbreak of war. 

Another strike over craft union jurisdictional conflicts involved some 
28,000 electricians and building trades workers in New York City in 
July-August. 

Strikes which lasted less than a week but which also included 10,000 
men or more occurred at three Bethlehem Steel plants, February and 
March; at Ravenna, Ohio, Ordnance Plant, May; western Washington 
logging camps and sawmills, May; building-trades workers, Detroit, 
May; construction workers on Missouri ordnance plants, August; Chrys¬ 
ler Motor Corp. (Dodge plant), Detroit, September; B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Akron, October; Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich., November. 

The largest numbers of strikers, other than coal miners, in 1941 were 
in transportation equipment, 394,056; iron and steel and their products 
(not including machinery), 243,749; building and construction, 186,473; 
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textiles and their products, 144,769; machinery (not including transpor¬ 
tation equipment), 128,407. 

Average duration of the 1941 strikes was about 18 calendar days; but 
43% of the workers involved were out less than one week; 33% were 
out from a week to a month; and 24% were out for a month or more. 

The AFL led 54% of the strikes, accounting for 25% of the workers 
involved and 30% of the man-days idle. The CIO led 37% of the strikes, 
accounting for 70% of the workers involved and 65% of the man-days 
idle. 

STRIKE POLICIES IN WARTIME 

At its annual convention, in November, 1941, the CIO passed a strong 
resolution promising full co-operation with employers in maximum effi¬ 
ciency of production for defense and in attempts to adjust all labor dis¬ 
putes “on a voluntary basis through collective bargaining machinery.” 
The resolution said that labor “appreciates more than any other group 
that in this grave crisis mediation and peaceful solution of our industrial 
disputes is of the utmost importance to America.” 

The AFL at its 1941 convention went on record as “unequivocally 
committed to a policy of mediation of labor disputes.” It approved vol¬ 
untary arbitration of strikes. 

During the period, June, 1940, to December 7, 1941, there were 352 
strikes in defense plants, involving about 650,000 workers. But the 
6,850,000 man-days of idleness resulting from these strikes amounted to 
only about seven-tenths of one per cent (0.7%) of the total time worked 
on such occupations. 

As production and employment increased, many new non-union work¬ 
ers were taken on in organized plants and industries. Questions of 
maintaining a union shop became acute. This was the major issue in the 
1941 Kearny shipyard strike. Problems of shift work and overtime rates 
had to be settled. Cost of living was rising more rapidly than wages. 

With the attack on Pearl Harbor the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
reported, “several strikes then in progress were immediately called off 
and several threatened strikes, even where strike votes had been taken, 
were canceled.” (Bulletin No. 711.) 

December Conference: National war labor policy was formulated 
in an historic industry-union conference, December 17-23, 1941. It was 
composed of 12 representatives of employers, 12 of labor (six each from 
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the AFL and the CIO), moderator William H. Davis, chairman of Na¬ 
tional Defense Mediation Board, and, later, of the War Labor Board, 
and assistant moderator Senator Elbert Thomas (D. Utah), chairman of 
Senate Education and Labor Committee. It reached a deadlock, broken 
only by President Roosevelt’s final intervention, because the employers 
refused to accept any formula that did not definitely freeze the closed- 
and-union-shop status quo for the duration. Labor unanimously accepted 
the President’s policy, as formulated, when it was first proposed; the 
employers unanimously rejected it. 

Main points of the formula agreed upon were announced by President 
Roosevelt on December 24: (1) There shall be no strikes or lockouts for 
the duration of the war; (2) all disputes shall be settled by peaceful 
means; (3) the President of the United States is requested to set up ap¬ 
propriate machinery for the settlement of disputes. 

No Authorized Strikes in 1942: The national leaders of the AFL and 
the CIO have scrupulously observed this no-strike policy. They have 
authorized no strikes, and leading union officials have thrown all their 
influence behind negotiation, mediation, and voluntary arbitration of dis¬ 
putes. They have not been able completely to prevent short, spontaneous, 
local strikes, even among union workers. 

Comparing the first 8 months of 1942 with the first 8 months of 1941, 
the number of workers involved in strikes was only one-third as great, 
and the man-days of idleness due to strikes was only one-fifth as great 
in 1942 as in 1941. At the same time employment in factories and ship¬ 
yards had steadily increased. In factories, for example, nearly 4,700,000 
workers were added to die working force between June, 1940, and 
August, 1942. 

Lost Time in War Industry "Strikes": Report of the National War 
Labor Board, February 6, 1943, showed that the total number of man- 
days lost in “strikes’’ affecting war production in 1942, amounted to 
2,095,294 and the percentage of time lost to estimated time worked was 
only 6/100 of 1%. Business Wee\, December 5, 1942, admitted: “Time 
lost through strikes is statistically negligible.” It said that the brevity of 
strikes “and the small number of men involved attest to the effectiveness 
of present strike-control machinery.” 

The term “strike” as used by government war agencies includes all 
stoppages of work due to labor disputes, whether strikes or lockouts. 
Wayne L. Morse, public member of National War Labor Board, in an 
address to the regional war meeting of the American Bar Association 
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in New York City, December 7, 1942 said: '‘There has not been a single 
month, beginning with January of this year in which the man-days lost 
from war production by strikes were greater than 1/10 of i%.” 

War Production Not Delayed: Although less than half of the 1942 
strikes and man-days of strike idleness were in war industries, the Na¬ 
tional Association of Manufacturers has played up the slight increase in 
number of war-industry strikes while playing down the steady increase 
in numbers of plants and numbers of workers classified as war industry. 
Also the NAM conceals the fact that no case has been shown where a 
strike actually delayed war production. Strikes in war industry from 
January through August, 1942, averaged a loss of only 3.8 days per 
striker. In most of these short, spontaneous strikes, the workers have 
through overtime or increased production, made good the hours lost by 
striking. 

Wild-cat strikes have occurred when companies tried to utilize the 
no-strike policy for taking advantage of the workers. In many shops 
workers who speeded up production were then told that piece rates 
would be reduced. Workers understood and deeply resented that their 
patriotic efforts thus meant increased return to the employer with no 
increase in pay for their greater productivity. 

Lay-offs, due to shortage of materials after a period of exceptional 
effort, have also been a factor in resistance to speeding up when work 
is resumed. Long delayed settlement of disputes referred to National 
War Labor Board was also responsible for some unauthorized strikes. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE MEDIATION BOARD 

President Roosevelt, by Executive Order, March 19, 1941, created the 
National Defense Mediation Board “to avoid strikes, stoppages and lock¬ 
outs” in industries “engaged in production or transportation of materials 
essential for national defense.” 

This new Board was a tri-partite body composed of four representa¬ 
tives each of labor, employers and the public. Disputes which failed to 
yield to conciliation efforts of U. S. Department of Labor were certified 
to NDMB by the Secretary of Labor. 

The NDMB was empowered to adjust disputes by direct agreement or 
submission to voluntary arbitration and, failing in such efforts, to con¬ 
duct investigations and publicize its findings. Although the Board had 
no power to enforce its recommendations, it had the power of the gov- 
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ernment behind it. Thus, in the few cases that failed to respond to 
mediation and arbitration, strikes and lockouts, as noted above, were 
broken by the Army (North American Aviation) or Navy (Federal 
Shipbuilding & Dry Dock), or plants were taken over and operated by 
the government and recalcitrant industrial officials replaced by more 
amenable ones (Air Associates). 

The Board failed in its task primarily because it vacillated in its 
policy with regard to the union shop. It granted a closed shop in West 
Coast shipbuilding yards of Bethlehem Steel Corp. In the case of Fed¬ 
eral Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Corp., subsidiary of U. S. Steel Corp., it 
formulated the first “maintenance of union membership” provision in 
any contract. Other recommendations of NDMB included maintenance- 
of-membership provision or other types of provisions protecting union 
status in plants. But when the “captive mines” dispute, involving de¬ 
mand of the United Mine Workers of America for closed shop in mines 
operated by steel companies, came before the Board it rejected the union 
demand. Although a board of arbitrators subsequently awarded the 
union a closed shop, the two CIO members of NDMB resigned No¬ 
vember 13, 1941, as a result of the decision in this case. Thereafter the 
CIO avoided taking any disputes to the Board for consideration. 

In these circumstances, NDMB could no longer operate with any 
effectiveness and it wns disestablished in the Executive Order which set 
up the National Wai Labor Board. 

NATIONAL WAR LABOR BOARD 

On January 12, 1942, President Roosevelt issued an Executive Order 
creating the National War Labor Board with authority to “finally de¬ 
termine” through “mediation, voluntary arbitration, or arbitration” all 
labor disputes threatening to impede the war effort. The order specifi¬ 
cally stated that nothing in it should be “construed as superseding or in 
conflict with the provisions” of National Labor Relations, Fair Labor 
Standards, Public Contracts or Railway Labor acts or any other existing 
labor legislation. Both AFL and CIO expressed their complete endorse¬ 
ment of the new Board and promised wholehearted co-operation with it. 
By Executive Order October 3, 1942, the President extended NWLB’s 
jurisdiction to cover all industries and employees. The Board itself, how¬ 
ever, in December, 1942, decided that it had no power to settle disputes 
involving state or municipal governments. The NWLB is composed of 
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12 members, four each representing labor, employers and the public with 
four alternate members representative of each of the three groups to serve 
in the absence of regular members. Six members or alternate members, 
including at least two representatives of each group, constitute a quorum. 

Board procedure, as defined in Executive Order, is as follows: (i) Parties 
shall first resort to direct negotiations or to procedures provided in a collec¬ 
tive bargaining agreement if one exists; (2) failing settlement, commissioners 
of conciliation of U. S. Department of Labor shall be notified, if they have not 
already intervened; (3) conciliation failing, the Secretary of Labor shall 
certify dispute to NWLB if it has not already “on its own motion” taken 
jurisdiction. 

Because of its extensive jurisdiction, NWLB has ruled on almost every 
phase of industrial-labor relations. While both AFL and CIO have at times 
disagreed with specific rulings and interpretations, they have co-operated with 
the Board and expressed their confidence in it. AFL Pres. Green, speaking at 
an American Arbitration Association meeting, said: “As evidence of our good 
faith, let me say that while we have not always agreed with the board’s de¬ 
cisions, we have acquiesced in and accepted its verdicts. We have done so 
because we believe that the one great task confronting this nation is to win 
the war.” ( N. Y. Times, Nov. 12, 1942.) 

CIO Pres. Murray, in his report to 1942 convention of the CIO, declared: 
“The War Labor Board has demonstrated the basic truth that the maintenance 
of labor morale and efficiency requires flexibility in the adjustment of wages 
and other elements of the working relationship. It has demonstrated further 
that an agency in which labor is admitted to full participation can perform 
the most effective work in promoting national unity and the objectives for 
which the agency is established... because labor brings to its task the or¬ 
ganization and the outlook best calculated to take the lead in unstinting de¬ 
votion to the single objective of speedy and complete victory in the war.” 

Difficulties and Delays: Organized labor charged, however, that em¬ 
ployers were ignoring established methods of peacefully settling disputes 
and refusing to settle legitimate shop grievances. Having no other re¬ 
course, the unions took them to the Board for solution and as a conse¬ 
quence the volume of cases awaiting settlement became tremendous. 
Moreover, the delay in their settlement caused labor unrest and in some 
instances demonstrations and even strikes. 

At its national convention in 1942 the CIO, emphasizing that its criti¬ 
cism in no way diminished its satisfaction with NWLB, referred to the 
gigantic increase in the Board’s responsibility and the volume of work 
following the Economic Stabilization Order. The convention’s resolu- 
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tion said: “Any danger of inaction or of long delayed action on its 
[NWLB’s] part is a danger of sabotage to war production, complete 
undermining of our industrial relations operation, and of serious im¬ 
pairment of the nation’s morale.” 

This resolution urged the Board to take the following steps to correct 
and eliminate some of the causes of delay: (i) to accept full jurisdiction 
over all employees and all industries for all purposes; and (2) to establish 
industry-wide conferences for wage determination and include in the 
contracts arising from such conferences adequate arbitration machinery. 
Having done this, the Board should declare that: (1) All issues arising 
under existing agreements must be disposed of by voluntary arbitration 
without use of the Board’s panel machinery; and (2) wage adjustments 
granted by the Board will be retroactive to the expiration date of col¬ 
lective agreements where they exist or to the commencement of ne¬ 
gotiations. 

The NWLB took some steps to speed the disposition of its cases. 
Following the Economic Stabilization Order it set up ten regional war 
labor boards. It authorized the regional directors to determine certain 
kinds of wage increases in 29 specific industries. In December, 1942, it 
established in major cities of the country panels composed of representa¬ 
tives of labor, management and the public to handle all disputes not 
settled by the U. S. C onciliation Service. It restricted its own activities to 
hearing appeals and taking original jurisdiction only of cases of national 
significance or those involving consideration of major policy. At the 
same time, it gave the regional boards authority to make final decisions 
on all voluntary wage or salary adjustment cases involving employers of 
no more than 100 persons. Finally, it also created industry-wide commis¬ 
sions in several industries to handle disputes and wage demands. 

These steps helped to disperse the cases and free NWLB itself for 
speedier decisions on cases it had to decide. They did not, however, re¬ 
move the basic causes of delay arising from the requirement that the 
U. S. Conciliation Service certify all cases before they reach the NWLB 
or its subsidiaries, the need for arbitration machinery to prevent employ¬ 
ers from letting grievances pile up and become Board cases, and the need 
for a general, flexible wage policy to take care of production increases. 
Solution of these problems would have greatly reduced the causes of 
delay in rendering decisions and generally speeded up the work of the 
Board. 
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Union Security: NWLB has never granted a union’s request for a 
closed shop although it has granted the preferential shop. (United States 
Lines v . Masters, Mates & Pilots of America, AFL.) It has worked out a 
compromise formula providing for “maintenance of membership.” And 
it declared in a decision involving the Harvill Aircraft Die Casting Corp., 
February 13, 1943, that for the duration of the war a company cannot 
abandon a union shop already established by a prior contract reached 
through bona fide collective bargaining. 

The case of Federal Shipbuilding & Drydock Co. presented the Board 
with its major test of authority on the question of union security. It 
reaffirmed the decision of the National Defense Mediation Board and 
ordered inclusion of maintenance of membership clause applying to 
workers who were union members when contract was signed or who 
voluntarily joined thereafter. 

In the case of Robbins Dry Dock & Repair Co., NWLB ordered in¬ 
clusion of a maintenance of membership clause without requiring indi¬ 
vidual pledges in writing. Succeeding decisions included this type of 
provision until the case of Ryan Aeronautical Co. came before the 
Board. 

Throughout this period, employer representatives had dissented from 
every decision involving question of union security and had refused to 
approve any maintenance of membership formula. But in the Ryan case 
they won a concession from NWLB in the form of a provision which 
came to be known as an “escape clause.” This gave employees 15 days 
from date of Board order in which they might resign if they did not wish 
to remain members of the union for the duration of the contract. Two 
employer members joined the Board majority in approving this formula 
in the Ryan case as well as in succeeding similar decisions. 

Acquiescence of employer representatives was, however, short-lived. 
Having won the “escape clause,” they now insisted on inclusion of a 
clause prohibiting “union coercion.” The Board again acceded to em¬ 
ployer representatives’ demand, and the standard maintenance of mem¬ 
bership clause required thereafter by the Board stated: 

All employees who 15 days after the date of the Directive Order of the 
National War Labor Board in this case are members of the Union in good 
standing in accordance with the constitution and by-laws of the Union, and 
those employees wfio may thereafter become members shall, during the life of 
the agreement, as a condition of employment, remain members of the Union 
in good standing.... 
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The Union agrees that neither it nor any of its officers or members will 
intimidate or coerce employees into membership in the Union.... 

Montgomery Ward Case: The first and only company to date to defy 
the final order of NWLB was Montgomery Ward & Co., Chicago, Ill., mail¬ 
order house. Ordered by NWLB, November 5, 1942, to include in its contract 
with United Retail, Wholesale & Warehouse Employees (CIO) a maintenance 
of membership clause, check-off of union dues, seniority and arbitration pro¬ 
visions, the company refused to comply unless ordered to do so by President 
Roosevelt. Although so ordered by the President, upon unanimous report of 
NWLB, and although it agreed to do so, the company then upset negotia¬ 
tions by insisting upon prefacing maintenance-of-membership provisions with 
a statement that they were “not voluntarily agreed to by the company,” were 
“illegal and unsound” and were incorporated “under duress and only because 
the President of United States as Commander-in-Chief in time of war has ex¬ 
pressly ordered” their inclusion. The union refused to sign such a statement and 
urged NWLB again to intervene. When Montgomery Ward officials refused 
a more moderate statement proposed by NWLB but still making it clear that 
contract provisions were being signed under protest, NWLB again referred 
the matter to Roosevelt. On December 12, 1942, President again ordered com¬ 
pany to comply with NWLB directive order and the company’s president, 
Sewell Avery, agreed that company would do so. 

Basis for Maintenance of Membership Clause: NWLB gave various 
reasons for ordering inclusion of maintenance of membership clause in 
contracts. Here are some of them: 

To protect the union because of a long and bitter strike history (J. I. Case); 
to preserve the harmonious relations existing between company and 
union, upset by war conditions (U. S. Rubber); to meet the need arising out 
of war conditions over which union has no control, such as conversion, plant 
expansion and turnover, wage problems, etc. (B. F. Goodrich, and Firestone 
Tire & Rubber); to prevent possible loss of union membership due to Board’s 
partial rejection of union demands (Fulton County tanneries); to promote 
harmony and increase production in a situation in which the company had 
not wholeheartedly co-operated with union (Oliver Farm Equipment); to 
assure same treatment for employees in all divisions of a company that had 
previously accepted such a clause covering some of its divisions and to pre¬ 
vent raiding by a rival union (Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad); in initial 
union agreements where past history shows company has consistently main¬ 
tained a hostile attitude (Brown & Sharpe); because union security “is a 
powerful weapon for the successful prosecution of this war to victory” 
(American Steel Foundries); and so that strong, responsible unions that have 
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been forced to shift emphasis from militancy in securing gains in wages and 
working conditions to discipline of union members and increased production 
should be insured that “the new program does not require their self-destruc¬ 
tion” (Mack Mfg.). 

To unions which have struck in violation of laborfc no-strike pledge, 
NWLB has not only denied protection of maintenance-of-membership 
clause (Monsanto Chemical, New England Alcohol and General Chem¬ 
ical cases) but it has also revoked such protection where it was established 
(East Alton Mfg. Co.). 

In these decisions it had the approval of both CIO and AFL mem¬ 
bers of the Board. In the case of Worcester Pressed Steel, Worcester, 
Mass., however, the Board granted United Steelworkers (CIO) mainte¬ 
nance of union membership because the strike was neither “instigated 
nor condoned” by either local or international union leadership, the 
union had been the primary force in getting men back to work, and 
“unco-operativeness of employer” required some form of union security. 
The Board pointed out that a corollary to the rule laid down in previous 
decisions “is the principle that no employer can be allowed to antagonize 
and provoke the union to such an extent as to bring about a strike and 
then expect to have the board refuse any form of security to the union 
because of that strike.” 

NWLB and Strikes: On October 17 , 1942 , the Board passed a unani¬ 
mous resolution calling upon workers to abide by the no-strike agree¬ 
ment and to realize that “no grievance, no matter how great, justifies 
an interruption of war production.” It declared also: “There is an equal 
obligation upon management to support this agreement. That obligation 
requires that management should be and remain above suspicion in its 
handling of all grievances.... The obligation of management not to take 
advantage of the no-strike agreement and the obligation of labor to live 
up to it are equally solemn war obligations.” ( N . Y. Times, Oct. 18, 
i942 -) 

Speaking at the American Arbitration Association dinner, New York 
City, November 23 , 1942 , Board Chairman William H. Davis said that 
the foundation upon which the Board’s machinery was erected “is the 
no-strike no-lockout agreement for the duration of the war.” Pointing 
out that it represented an element of forced acceptance and a reversal 
of normal peacetime procedure, he said that this “can be justified only as 
an essential protective measure during the war. I think it should not be 
continued after the war.” ( N . Y. Times, Nov. 24, 1942.) 
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Wage Policy: Prior to President Roosevelt’s anti-inflation message of 
April 27, 1942, NWLB granted wage increases where they were neces¬ 
sary to eliminate “inequalities,” to bring rates nearer to standards existing 
in the same industry, area, or company, or to compensate for the in¬ 
creased cost of living. It granted them also in some cases where improved 
prospects for company earnings made increases possible. After his mes¬ 
sage, NWLB tried to make its policy conform with his proposal that 
“wages can and should be kept at existing scales” with “due considera¬ 
tion to inequalities and elimination of substandards of living.” NWLB 
interpreted this as meaning a “steadying” of wages rather than a “freez¬ 
ing” of wage rates at prevailing levels; it continued to make adjustments 
eliminating inequalities and sub-standard levels. 

The major case involving question of wages as well as union security 
to come before NWLB was that of “Little Steel” companies—Bethlehem 
Steel, Republic Steel, Inland Steel, and Youngstown Sheet & Tube. Ne¬ 
gotiations of Steel Workers Organizing Committee with these companies 
started in September, 1941, but had broken down and the Secretary of 
Labor certified the case to NWLB on February 6, 1942. After four 
months of study and hearings, a special panel of NWLB recommended 
granting union’s demand for $1 a day general increase, union mainte¬ 
nance of membership clause and the check-off. In its final decision, 
July 16, 1942, the Board ordered a pay increase of only 44 cents a day, 
union recognition, and the check-off. 

In this decision it set forth its general policy on wage stabilization 
which came to be known as the “Little Steel formula.” Between Jan¬ 
uary 1, 1941, and May, 1942, said the Board, the cost of living had risen 
15%. Workers who “averaged less than a 15% increase in hourly wage 
rates during or immediately preceding or following this period” had 
had their “established peace-time standards” broken and were entitled 
to have them re-established. Claims for wage increases by workers whose 
peace-time standards had not been broken would be considered only in 
terms of eliminating inequalities or sub-standards of living. 

Thereafter, the Board, with few exceptions, restricted its determination 
of wage increases to those involving inequalities, sub-standards, or in¬ 
stances where wages had not kept pace with the 15% increase in the 
cost of living in accordance with the “Little Steel formula.” Most im¬ 
portant exception was its decision in the case involving copper, lead, and 
zinc miners of Idaho and Utah represented by Mine, Mill & Smelter 
Workers. Wages of the miners had already increased more than 15 % 
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since January i, 1941, and, therefore, under the “Little Steel formula” 
they were not entitled to any further gains. However, large numbers of 
workers were leaving the industry for higher paid jobs elsewhere, creat¬ 
ing a critical labor shortage in the vital nonferrous mining industry. The 
Board granted the miners a $1 a day increase as a necessary measure to 
keep men in the mines, bring back some who had left and recruit addi¬ 
tional workers. 

Stabilization Order: Executive Order of October 3, 1942, establishing 
the Office of Economic Stabilization, extended jurisdiction of NWLB to 
all industries and employees, and required the Board’s approval of all 
pay increases granted as “a result of voluntary agreement, collective 
bargaining, conciliation, arbitration or otherwise.” It authorized NWLB 
to carry out the wage policy stated in the order. This policy provided 
that NWLB should not approve .. any increase in the wage rates pre¬ 
vailing on Sept. 15, 1942, unless such increase is necessary to correct 
maladjustments or inequalities, to eliminate sub-standards of living, to 
correct gross inequities, or to aid in the effective prosecution of the war” 
or .. a decrease in the wages for any particular work below the highest 
wages paid therefor between Jan. 1, 1942, and Sept. 15, 1942, unless to 
correct gross inequities and to aid in the effective prosecution of the 
war.” 

Although this wage stabilization program represented a distinct limita¬ 
tion on the right of collective bargaining, organized labor accepted this 
restriction as essential to defeating the Axis. Both AFL and CIO offered 
their complete co-operation. 

Clarifying the authority of NWLB, Economic Stabilization Director 
James F. Byrnes gave it power to order increases to workers earning 
below $3,000 a year and to regulate salaries of employees receiving less 
than $5,000 a year if their compensation were fixed by collective bargain¬ 
ing agreements. 

In carrying out this wage stabilization program, NWLB ruled that: 

(1) Increases in all wage rates of workers which had been directed 
by the Board prior to October 3, 1942, would be effective as long as they did 
not conflict with the policy of the new order; (2) employers of less than 
eight persons were exempted from the provisions of the order; (3) NWLB 
approval was not required for raises made incident to the application of the 
terms of an established wage agreement or to established wage rate schedules 
provided they did not result in a substantial increase in costs nor furnish a 
basis to increase price ceilings, and that such wage raises could be made for 
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individual promotion or reclassification, individual merit increases within 
established rate ranges, under an established plan of wage increases based on 
length of service, increased productivity under piecework or incentive plans, 
and operation of an apprentice or training system; (4) an employer is pro¬ 
hibited from hiring workers at a rate higher than that already established in 
his plant for workers of similiar skill and ability; (5) collective bargaining 
contracts providing for automatic pay increases in line with advances in the 
cost of living are temporarily suspended; (6) pay raises could be made in 
compliance With Fair Labor Standards Act and state minimum wage laws; 
(7) newly established piece rates that failed to give employees normal earnings 
prevailing in that plant for that type of work could be revised upward to 
yield a normal income, and (8) employers could make wage and salary ad¬ 
justments to equalize pay of women with that of men for work of com¬ 
parable quality and quantity without NWLB approval. 

Contrary to employer expectations, NWLB orders in wage disputes 
continued to apply the “Little Steel formula” of holding workers entitled 
to increases totaling 15% between January 1, 1941, and May, 1942, to 
compensate for the increased cost of living at least to the latter date. Cost 
of living, of course, continued to rise thereafter, despite the fact that 
wages were stabilized by NWLB at May, 1942, levels. 

Although the cost of living continued to rise after the order of October 
3, the NWLB policy was as follows: 

1. Wage increases in excess of the “Little Steel formula,” 15%, were not 
granted even though the cost of living advance had exceeded this amount. 

2. Under “inequalities” and “inequities,” the NWLB recognized as war¬ 
ranting special wage increases unusual or unreasonable differences between jobs 
in the same plant, between rates paid for comparable jobs in the same area or 
between comparable jobs in the same industry. 

3. Concerning the broad category of wage increases essential to “effective 
prosecution of the war,” NWLB stated that it would not approve wage in¬ 
creases “for the purpose of influencing or directing the flow of manpower.” 
( N . Y. Times, Nov. 7, 1942.) 

By February, 1943, the rise in the cost of living had far exceeded 
the 15% increase of the “Little Steel” formula. Wages, in other words, 
had been stabilized but control of other prices had not been effectively 
enforced. Organized labor, therefore, requested revision of the formula 
and asked for wage increases commensurate with the increased cost of 
living. But NWLB, with labor members dissenting, gave its reply in an 
order, February 9, denying a general wage increase to AFL and CIO 
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unions of the “Big Four” meat packing companies. It said: “The general 
relationship between wages and prices, as it existed September 15, has 
been adopted by the Congress and is not subject to modification by the 
NWLB. As a war agency proceeding under the Act of Congress and 
the Executive Order of the President, the NWLB is duty-bound to 
stabilize wages at the September 15, 1942 level.” 

Labor members of NWLB, however, in a dissenting opinion February 
16, held that the Board majority had made an unwarranted surrender 
of the prerogatives that Congress and the President had granted it. 
The Economic Stabilization Act and the Executive Order, they pointed 
out, were not “designed to freeze the Board’s own wage policy any more 
than they were intended to freeze wages.” Arguing that the only “fair 
and equitable” approach would take into account the increase in living 
costs since May 1942, the end date of the “Little Steel formula,” the 
labor members declared: “If effective systems of price control and ra¬ 
tioning are now adopted, if adequate and equitable taxation is imposed, 
if, in short, the promised stabilization is realized, no further change in 
the Board’s wage formula would hereafter be required.” 

NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS ACT 

Vigilance of organized labor and progressive forces in their opposition 
to any amendment of National Labor Relations Act has successfully kept 
this law unchanged during a period when enemies of the Act continued 
and intensified their efforts to emasculate or repeal it. In addition to their 
previous arguments, anti-NLRA forces seized upon needs of national 
defense and later the war effort to put a patriotic cloak on their un¬ 
changed aim of ending true collective bargaining and destroying unions. 

NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 

Having failed thus far to kill the NLRA with amendments, the ene¬ 
mies of the Act concentrated their attack upon its administration by the 
National Labor Relations Board- Conceding to their demands, President 
Roosevelt did not reappoint Chairman Warren L. Madden or Board 
member Edwin S. Smith when their terms expired. Harry A. Millis, 
Chicago professor, succeeded Madden as chairman, and Gerard D. Reilly, 
Labor Department lawyer, succeeded Smith. 

Millis’ appointment was widely heralded in employer press as giving 
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the Board a “conservative majority.” This claim was borne out in suc¬ 
ceeding months by a long series of two to one decisions, Edwin S. Smith 
dissenting. Warning of the trend of decisions even before his departure, 
Smith said: “The majority.. .have taken a serious and retrogressive step 
toward transforming the act from a statute intended to protect the rights 
of self-organization and collective bargaining into a measure for restrict¬ 
ing the exercise of those rights.” (Business Wee\, Sept. 19, 1941.) 

The reorganized Board handed down decisions which reversed impor¬ 
tant and long-standing rulings, many of which had been upheld by the 
courts. These rulings, however, tended to weaken NLRA guarantees to 
workers. In general the Board tended to narrow down the bargaining 
unit, giving small groups and company unions a foothold while weaken¬ 
ing the bargaining position of bona fide unions. 

Seven-Year Record: In nearly seven years—from its first case in 
October, 1935, through July 31, 1942—NLRB received 49,776 cases and 
finally closed 46,986 of them. It obtained formal compliance in 1,359 
cases where violations of Act were involved and certified 2,739 labor 
organizations as collective bargaining representatives. Only one case out 
of seven could not be settled without formal hearings, decisions and 
court orders. 

In these seven years NLRB issued 1,808 decisions in unfair labor prac¬ 
tices cases and 3,460 ordering elections. It conducted 10,164 elections in 
which more than three million ballots were cast. The trend of election 
polls shows the growing use by workers of NLRB machinery for secret 
elections of collective bargaining representatives. Of 10,164 polls taken 
during seven years of operations, 1,448, or 14%, were held in the first 
three years of NLRA; 1,938 or 19% were held in the next two years; and 
6,778 or 67% occurred in the two years ending July, 1942. 

Comparing its data on cases for the past two years with those for the 
longer period, NLRB concluded that the war increased the number of 
cases brought before the Board. It reported that “the current number of 
representation cases, contrary to over-all experience,” exceeded the num¬ 
ber of unfair labor practice cases, and that “all significant data point to a 
greater degree of compliance with the Act than was obtained during the 
pre-war years.” (NLRB Release, Sept. 2, 1942.) 

Major Labor Victories: During 1941, the long drawn-out and bitter 
struggle of organized labor to gain collective bargaining in such citadels 
of the open-shop as Ford Motor and the “Little Steel” companies was 
finally won with the aid of the Board. 
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Ford Motor Co.: In declining to hear an appeal by Ford Motor Co., 
U. S. Supreme Court, February io, 1941, affirmed a decision by Circuit Court 
of Appeals ordering the Ford company to comply with an NLRB order to 
cease discouraging membership in CIO Automobile Workers or any other 
union; to discontinue “threatening, assaulting, beating” and otherwise inter¬ 
fering with workers’ right to organize; and to reinstate with back pay 23 
men discharged for union activity. NLRB had rendered a total of eight de¬ 
cisions against the company. 

With the company reiterating its refusal to deal with United Automobile 
Workers officials, despite Supreme Court decision, a strike was called 
April 1, 1941. Ten days later the strike ended with company agreement to 
negotiate with union grievance committees, return all strikers without dis¬ 
crimination, except three of the eight men whose firing brought on the 
strike, and to hold a NLRB election within 45 days to determine collective 
bargaining representatives. The election was held May 21, 1941, and the 
UAW (CIO) won an overwhelming victory. On June 20, 1941, the company 
signed a contract with the union. 

Gains in Steel: During March and April 1941, SWOC asked Republic 
Steel, Youngstown Sheet & Tube, Inland Steel, Bethlehem Steel, and United 
States Steel to negotiate written contracts embodying io 4 hourly increases and 
other improved working conditions. On April 14, U. S. Steel agreed to pay 
10 4 increase an hour and to establish seniority and grievance machinery. 
Bethlehem also agreed to a pay rise and by April 19 SWOC had won a iotf 
hourly increase for 535,000 out of 600,000 steel workers. 

On April 7, 1941, NLRB ordered an election in Lackawanna, N. Y., plant 
of Bethlehem. In the election on May 15, SWOC rolled up a vote of 8,223. 
On June 25, elections were held in five other Bethlehem plants and SWOC 
won in all by an overwhelming majority. On August 21, the doom of com¬ 
pany unionism was sealed at the home plant of Bethlehem at Bethlehem, Pa., 
when SWOC defeated the company union by a wide margin. In September 
the union won in the last remaining Bethlehem plant, at Sparrow’s Point, Md. 

On July 15, 1941, Republic Steel signed a stipulation with NLRB and 
SWOC that it would drop its $7,500,000 suit against the union and recognize 
it as the exclusive bargaining agent in plants where SWOC had a majority, 
as determined by check of union cards. Of 40,585 employees in 17 plants on 
August 1, 28,482 were members in good standing. 

On July 12, 1941, Youngstown Sheet and Tube Co. agreed to negotiate a 
written contract with SWOC as soon as SWOC demonstrated that it repre¬ 
sented a majority of the company’s employees. A check of union cards showed 
that 8,828 of 12,738 employees in the Youngstown district and 5,972 of the 
7,395 in the Chicago district were members of SWOC. 

The union likewise won a victory at Inland Steel Co. and was certified by 
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NLRB on August 27, 1941, as sole bargaining agent at company’s Indiana 
Harbor and Chicago Heights plants. 

COURT DECISIONS ON NLRA 

During the seven years of operation of NLRA the U. S. Supreme 
Court has reviewed 37 cases involving NLRB orders. Of these it denied 
enforcement in only two. In his book, Public Control of Labor Relations, 
a special study of the National Labor Relations Board, D. O. Bowman 
of the University of Michigan writes: “...the victories established in 
the courts by the Board are a challenge and a refutation to the opponents 
of the Act and the critics of the administrative agency.... From the 
earliest court cases... the Board’s record in the courts has been both 
astonishing and consistent.” 

During 1941 and 1942, the U. S. Supreme Court rendered decisions 
upholding NLRB’s power: to prohibit an employer from refusing a man 
employment because of his union affiliation; to order an employer to 
rehire workers blacklisted because of union activity; to order payment 
of back pay from the time workers were bred for union activity; to rein¬ 
state workers discriminatorily refused employment even though they 
have obtained substantially equivalent employment elsewhere; to police 
labor relations under a collective agreement; to order a company to 
disestablish a company union; to invalidate a closed shop agreement with 
a nationally affiliated union which had been assisted in its organizing 
by employer’s unfair labor practices; and to order an employer to bargain 
with a union which at time of refusal to bargain had represented a 
majority of workers but had lost its majority status since then as a result 
of refusal to bargain. 

In the Southern Steamship Co. case, the Court held that a sit-down 
strike of seamen aboard ship was a mutiny even though the ship was 
in port; therefore, the court denied enforcement of NLRB order to re¬ 
instate strikers. 
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INCOME GROUPS IN WARTIME 

Over a third (34%) of all families in the United States had incomes of 
less than $1,500 a year in 1942. More than half (53.5%) had incomes of 
less than $2,000. Nearly two-thirds (65.7%) had less than $2,500. 

This was the estimate, June 27, 1942, of the Office of Price Adminis¬ 
tration’s division of research, in Estimates of the Distribution of Con¬ 
sumer Income in the United States. It was made on the same basis as the 
National Resources Committee’s estimates of consumer incomes for 
I935 ' 36- 

OPA estimated the distribution of the 32,650,000 families in the United 
States in 1942 by income groups, as follows: 

Over 1,400,000 families, or 4.3%, had incomes less than $500. 

Over 3,300,000, or 10.1%, had incomes less than $750. 

Nearly 5,800,000, or 17.7%, had incomes less than $1,000. 

Over 11,000,000, or 34%, had incomes less than $1,500. 

Nearly 17,500,000, or 53.5%, had incomes less than $2,000. 

Over 21,400,000, or 65.7%, had incomes less than $2,500. 

Only about 2,600,000, or 8%, had incomes over $5,000. 

About 903,000, or 2.8%, had incomes over $10,000. 

For those families at the top, each receiving $10,000 or over in 1942, 
the average income per family was $24,724, OPA estimated. 

For the lowest third of the families, or those with incomes of less than 
$1,500, the average income per family for the year was only $939. This 
lowest third of the families received only 11% of the total consumer 
income, while the highest third received two-thirds (66.4%). 

Consumer Expenditures: In a study of family spending and saving 
in wartime, the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics and the Department of 
Agriculture’s bureau of home economics estimated average expenditures 
and savings of American consumers in the year 1941 and for the first 
quarter of 1942. (See Monthly Labor Review, Sept, and Oct., 1942.) 
They concluded that for most city families wartime pay increases had 
not resulted in any extravagant spending: 
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Although income rose over 7 per cent between 1941 and the first quarter of 
1942, average expenditures for current consumption increased less than 2 per 
cent. At the same time living costs went up almost 8 per cent. The conversion 
to war production meant that American city families were buying a smaller 
quantity of goods and services in the first three months of 1942. (Office of 
War Information, Release, Aug. 2, 1942.) 

The study pointed out that the only expenditures of the average fam¬ 
ily that showed notable increases were for food, fuel and medical care. 
Families usually spend more for medical care and fuel in winter time. 
Food prices, the survey showed, had advanced 11% between 1941 and 
the first quarter of 1942, but family expenditures for food went up only 
5%. This meant that families were buying less food or cheaper food in 
1942 than in 1941. 

Savings of the city families represented in this survey were about 70% 
higher in 1942 than in 1941. Families whose incomes did not change 
saved half again as much as they saved in an average quarter in 1941. 
Those with income increases were paying off debts, buying government 
war bonds and stamps, and making other savings to a greater extent 
than in 1941. “The general increase in savings was so large that it rep¬ 
resented two-thirds of the increase in total consumer incomes,” the study 
reported. “War bonds and stamp purchases formed a large part of these 
new savings. In addition to savings, direct tax payments also took a 
large share of the increase in income.” 

Families whose incomes were substantially lower in 1942 had large 
deficits in that period. However, such families were small in number as 
compared with those that had an increase in income. About 17% of the 
families with incomes below $1,500 in 1942 had had cuts in income of 
over 25%, the survey showed. These families “were unable to lower 
their level of living in such a short time to the full extent of their in¬ 
come drop and hence ran up debts. Thus, on the average, at relatively 
low income levels, consumers (families and single persons) in the first 
quarter of 1942 were spending more for current living and incurring 
larger debts than in 1941/” 

COST OF LIVING BUDGETS 

In efforts to determine minimum wage rates that will provide a health¬ 
ful and decent living for wage-earners, various standard family budgets 
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are now priced by government agencies and by others especially con¬ 
cerned with the problem. A comparison of average wages in most in¬ 
dustries with these standard budgets shows the inadequacy of most 
workers' average annual earnings. 

Heller Budget: In recent years the Heller Committee for Research in 
Social Economics at the University of California has prepared and priced 
a quantity and cost budget to provide for the “standard health, decency 
and moral well-being" of a wage-earner's family. This budget is now 
based on the needs of a four-person family consisting of a father, mother 
and two children (boy of 13, girl of 8). 

This Heller budget is considered the most satisfactory family budget 
prepared by an academic or government agency in the United States. 
While it is priced only for San Francisco, it may be considered roughly 
as a guide for a similar budget in other large cities. In March 1942 it 
called for $2,580.82, or about $49.63 a week. In November, 1942, this 
budget would have required over $2,700 a year, or about $52.60 a week. 

For 1942 the Heller Committee took into account “the needs of a war 
economy which requires reduced purchases of consumers' goods in order 
that part of the current income may be used to pay war taxes and to 
purchase bonds." The committee prepared a wartime budget to allow for 
these adjustments. This wartime budget, priced for March, 1942, foi a 
wage-earner’s family of four in San Francisco, follows: 

YEARLY BUDGET FOR A FOUR-PERSON FAMILY OF A WAGE-EARNER 
AS OF MARCH, 1942* 

(All figures include California sales tax) 


Item 

Wartime Budget 

Food 

$ 793-94 

Clothing 

245.04 

Housing (rent & water) 

4 ^ 

O 

OO 

b 

0 

House operation 

116.05 

Furnishings 

15.00 

Miscellaneous 

672.00 

Taxes 

72 . 7 1 

Government bonds 

258.08 

Total 

$2,580.82 


* Between March, 1942, and November, 1942, the cost of living in San Francisco 
rose over 6 %. 
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Under miscellaneous items in its wartime budget, the Heller Com¬ 
mittee allowed $168 a year for medical care for the family; $111.56 a year 
for life-insurance premiums; and about $73, or $1.40 a week, for recrea¬ 
tion for the family. 

Minimum Health and Decency Budget: Using U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics indexes of living costs for wage-earners and lower- 
salaried employees, Labor Research Association in recent years has priced 
the so-called “minimum health and decency” budget for a family of five, 
for the country as a whole and for certain selected cities. 

This budget, first compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in 1919, 
does not adequately express the changing diet and present needs of 
American wage-earners. It covers only the minimum of food, clothing, 
housing and other basic necessaries for the five-person family. 

No yearly earnings which fall below at least the minimum health and 
decency budget can be considered a living wage, since this budget repre¬ 
sents the lowest cost of the meager amount allowed by the government 
as the bottom level of health and decency. 

Even this budget, as priced by Labor Research Association for Sep¬ 
tember, 1942, called for $2,271 a year, or nearly $44 a week. 

The following table shows the cost of this minimum budget for the 
United States as a whole in 1929 and in each year from 1934 through 
September 1942: 


MINIMUM HEALTH AND DECENCY BUDGET, U.S.A. 



Average 

Index 

Year 

cost 

(7929 = 100) 

1929 

$2,348 

100.0 

1934 

1,856 

79.0 

1935 

1,900 

80.9 

1936 

1,922 

81.9 

1937 

1,978 

84.2 

1938 

L 95 6 

83-3 

1939 

1,940 

82.6 

1940 

1,958 

834 

1941 

2,054 

87.5 

1942 (Sept.) 

2,271 

96.7 


The table below shows the cost, at prices of September, 1942, of two 
budgets for a wage-earner’s five-person family in certain selected U.S. 
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cities: (i) the inadequate “minimum health and decency” budget; ( 2 ) a 
somewhat more liberal “skilled worker’s budget.” 


City 

New York City 

Brooklyn 

Schenectady 

Rochester 

Chicago 

San Francisco 

Philadelphia 

Minneapolis 

Reading, Pa. 

Los Angeles 

a No report. 


Cost of “minimum health 
and decency budget” 
$2,130 
2,240 
2,119 

2 > 3 2 7 

2,326 

2,690 

2.339 

2,460 

2,052 

2 . 5 2 7 


Cost of “skilled 
worker's budget” 

$3,324 

a 

a 

a 

2,737 

a 

a 

2,863 

2.385 

a 


WPA "Maintenance" Budget: A still lower “maintenance level” 
budget, first worked out by the Works Progress Administration in 1935, 
is now priced every three months by the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
for 35 cities. This budget is for a four-person family of an unskilled 
manual worker. It was officially described by the WPA as one that “does 
not approach the content of what may be considered a satisfactory Amer¬ 
ican standard of living.” 

The family for which this budget was made up is supposed to consist 
of a “moderately active man who wears overalls at work; his wife, a 
boy age 13 and a girl age eight.” No savings other than life insurance 
are provided for in this budget. 

As of September 15, 1942 (the latest date for which it has been 
priced), this low budget called for the following amounts per year in 
these six cities: Atlanta, $1,556.93; Boston, $1,657.86; Chicago, $1,691.04; 
Detroit, $1,686.50; New York City, $1,722.72; San Francisco, $1,717.18. 


WEEKLY EARNINGS 

Earnings of workers in all manufacturing industries averaged $38.86 
a week in October, 1942, the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics reported. 
Highest average in any manufacturing industry was $59.24 in the manu¬ 
facture of aircraft engines, while the lowest was $19.93 in manufacture 
of underwear and neckwear. 
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For the year 1941, average weekly earnings in all manufacturing and 
in seven main industrial groupings are shown in the table below: 

AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, 1941 


All manufacturing 

$31.08 

Textiles and products 

$20.50 

Iron and steel and 


Food & kindred products 

26.51 

products 

35-07 

Chemicals, petroleum, etc. 

33 -n 

Machinery 

Transportation equipment 

37-37 

40.85 

Rubber products 

32.87 


Source: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Average Hours Worked Per Wee\, Aver¬ 
age Hourly Earnings, and Average Weekjy Earnings in Manufacturing Industries for 
the year 1941, mimeographed. 


Half of all workers in manufacturing earned less than $30 a week in 
December, 1941, the Department of Labor estimated. (Monthly Labor 
Review, June, 1942.) Weekly earnings in war industries tend to be 
somewhat higher than in manufacturing as a whole. About one-fourth of 
the 10,600,000 workers in manufacturing earned less than $20 a week in 
December, 1941. But in the war industries, about one-eighth of the 
workers earned less than this amount. 

In estimating weekly earnings, the war industries were considered to 
include six broad industrial groups: iron and steel, nonferrous metals, 
machinery, transportation equipment, lumber, and chemicals. 

ESTIMATED DISTRIBUTION OF FACTORY WORKERS, BY WEEKLY 


EARNINGS, DECEMBER, 1941 

All manufacturing War industries 


Weekly earnings 

Per cent 

Number 

Per cent 

Number 

Under $20 

2 4 

2,490,000 

J 3 

740,000 

$20 and under $30 

26 

2,810,000 

21 

1,180,000 

$30 and under $40 

21 

2,240,000 

2 4 

1,350,000 

$40 and under $50 

16 

1,650,000 

21 

1,180,000 

$50 and over 

_} 3 _ 

1,410,000 

21 

1,140,000 

Total 

100 

10,600,000 

100 

5,590,000 


Source: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Monthly Labor Review, June, 1942. 


Higher earnings in war industries have been due largely to premium 
payments for overtime work beyond 40 hours a week. 

Industry groups with the largest proportion (over 40%) of workers 
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earning less than $20 a week in December, 1941, the Bureau points out, 
were lumber, textile fabrics, tobacco manufactures, and wearing apparel. 
Two of these industries—textiles and tobacco—have always been among 
those paying the lowest wages in the United States. 

Low Earnings for Many: Some 7,500,000 American wage-earners in 
September, 1942, were still getting less than 40^ an hour “or $16 at the 
most for a 40-hour week,” it was pointed out by L. Metcalfe Walling, 
administrator of the Wage-Hour & Public Contracts Division of the 
U.S. Department of Labor. He said: “Any realistic discussion of wages 
must take into consideration the large number of American workers 
who are still right on the edge of the minimum standard of health and 
decency or below.” ( Release, Sept. 6, 1942.) 

Of the 7,500,000 in this low-wage group, about 1,500,000 covered 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act were getting in September, 1942, 
between 30^ and 40^ an hour, or from $12 to $16 for a 40-hour week. 
“Some of the others,” Walling pointed out, “in agriculture, retail trade, 
domestic service, fisheries, and other types of work not covered by the 
Wage and Hour Law are getting as little as 15^ an hour or less.” 

HOURS AND HOUR STANDARDS 

As required under the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, in industries 
affecting interstate commerce, the basic 40-hour week with time-and-a- 
half for overtime was maintained through 1942. But that did not mean 
that war production was limited to a 40-hour week. As Administrator 
Walling explained, March 18, 1942: 

In the war industries of America today there is no 40-hour week. I mean 
that literally, for these are the facts: Ninety per cent of the plants in impor¬ 
tant defense industries today are operating more than 70 hours a week. Three- 
fourths of these plants are operating some departments at least 120 hours a 
week. Two-fifths of them are carrying on an important amount of production 
for more than 160 hours a wee\. 

The mills and factories of America engaged in vital war production are 
now working 80 hours a wee\ and more. Included in these plants are smelt¬ 
ing and refining, brass, copper, bronze, chemical factories and engine manu¬ 
facturing other than airplane engines. Aircraft plants, blast furnaces, defense 
shipyards and plants producing machine-tool accessories are all in operation 
today for 80 hours and more per week. (Emphasis in original. See also 
Monthly Labor Review, April, 1942.) 
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On February 9, 1943, President Roosevelt established a minimum 48- 
hour week as a national wartime policy “in order to meet the manpower 
requirements of our armed forces and our expanding war production 
program by a fuller utilization of our available manpower.” The order 
was applied at once in 32 labor-shortage areas. It did not suspend or 
modify the Fair Labor Standards Act requiring payment of overtime 
rates for hours worked beyond 40 a week. 

Wage-Earners' Hours: Working hours of individual wage-earners in 
manufacturing as a whole averaged 44 a week in November, 1942. This 
was an increase of 17% from average hours in June, 1940. In the dur¬ 
able goods industries, where most of the war orders are being handled, 
workers’ weekly hours averaged 46. In certain war industries wage- 
earners averaged 49 or more per week—machine tool accessories (53.3), 
machine tools (52.8), sewing machines (52.0), aircraft engines (51.2), 
pumps (50.8), engines and turbines (49.5), and firearms (49.2). 

Forty-Hour Week Attacked and Defended: Reactionary congress¬ 
men, the National Association of Manufacturers, and anti-labor news¬ 
papers during 1942 joined in a persistent campaign against the 40-hour- 
week law. Misrepresenting the law as permitting only 40-hour-week 
employment, these business interests early in the year supported a num¬ 
ber of bills in Congress to suspend federal laws relating to overtime pay. 
These proposed measures were decisively defeated in the spring of 1942. 

President Roosevelt, Secretary of the Navy Knox, and other Adminis¬ 
tration representatives have reiterated their belief in the basic 40-hour- 
week standard. 

Federal Security Administrator Paul V. McNutt, who is also chairman 
of the War Manpower Commission, speaking before the St. Paul Trades 
and Labor Assembly at a “Buy a Bomber” rally, April 29, 1942, said: 
“No one who knows the facts believes that production has been delayed 
by the 40-hour week. The American 40-hour week is not, and has not 
been, a limitation upon the hours of labor.” (Social Security Board, 
Informational Service.) 

On November 18, 1942, the ninth National Conference on Labor Leg¬ 
islation meeting at Indianapolis indorsed a 48-hour work week, providing 
that time and one-half is paid for overtime beyond the standard work 
week of 40 hours. It urged active and full enforcement of the provisions 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

A message from President Roosevelt was read at this conference by 
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Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins: “The standards which have been 
built up over the years to protect our industrial workers against acci¬ 
dents, disease and fatigue have great importance in conserving the man¬ 
power of the war effort today. For if the industrial army is crippled by 
these enemies on the home front, the supplies going to our fighting 
forces will be curtailed.” (N. Y. Times, Nov. 19, 1942.) 

Payment of time-and-a-half overtime rates does not interfere with 
maximum use of plant capacity, the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
found. Out of 650 employers reporting to the Bureau, 648 said that 
overtime paid after 40 hours did not stand in the way of more complete 
utilization of their plants. (Monthly Labor Review, April, 1942.) 

Hour Limitation Necessary: For maximum efficiency in war produc¬ 
tion and the preservation of workers’ health, scientific studies in Great 
Britain and the United States have shown that the individual’s overtime 
hours must not be extended beyond reasonable limits. From a series of 
experiments in war industries during World War I the British govern¬ 
ment learned that by reducing the working hours from 66 to 47^4 hours 
a week, production was not lowered but increased about 13%. ( Monthly 
Labor Review, June, 1941.) 

British experience in the present war against fascism may be sum¬ 
marized in the following points: 

Except for short periods, an extension of usual hours of work does not 
give a proportional increase in output. High output level, following the in¬ 
troduction of overtime, soon subsides. It is followed by a level which the 
worker feels he can maintain over a longer number of hours without over- 
fatigue. Total output level may be no higher, in fact may be lower, than 
during the shorter workweek. _ 

During extended overtime, not only does production drop, but even after 
the overtime has been discontinued it may take months to regain the higher 
hourly production levels. 

Excessive increases in working hours lead to increased lost time during 
work, absenteeism and sickness. When hours of work were lengthened from 
47 to 60 hours a week in the first part of 1940, the illness rate increased 
by 10%. 

Rest periods help to maintain production at high levels, particularly if the 
worker can take food during these pauses. (See also The History of the 
Shorter Workday, by Labor Research Association.) 

Recommendations: On November 12, 1942, the special Senate (Tru¬ 
man) Committee investigating the national defense program, in its re- 
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port on manpower, recommended a lengthening of the basic workweek 
(40 hours under the Fair Labor Standards Act) to at least 48 hours, 
wherever practicable. It recommended also that any additional overtime 
wages should be paid in war bonds cashable only at the end of the war 
and to be used during the war only to pay federal taxes. The committee 
held that hours could be lengthened by executive agencies, through 
regulations and orders, without amending the wage-hour law. 

In a joint statement of policy, July 28, 1942, eight government agencies 
proposed a maximum work-week ceiling of six eight-hour days, or 48 
hours a week for all workers in war plants. The proposal was intended to 
end the excessive hours then required of some 1,500,000 war workers, 
because their health and efficiency had been impaired. 

This joint statement did not in any way affect the provisions of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act that time-and-a-half should be paid for over¬ 
time work after 40 hours. It recommended to war contractors and other 
agencies for war production a re-examination of hours and working con¬ 
ditions to improve worker efficiency and production. Four recommenda¬ 
tions were made: 

(1) For wartime production the 8-hour day and 48-hour week approximate 
the best working schedule for sustained efficiency in most industrial opera¬ 
tions; (2) one scheduled day of rest for the individual, in approximately 
seven, should be a universal and invariable rule; (3) a 30-minute meal period 
in mid-shift is desirable for men and women from the standpoint of health 
and productivity; (4) vacations are conducive to sustained production, but 
should not be permitted to excuse any shut-down of any war production 
plant or department. 

Week-end Premium Pay: Before the United States entered the present 
war, many strong trade unions had won special clauses in union con¬ 
tracts to provide for double-time premium pay for work on Saturday, 
Sunday or holidays. The Automobile Workers, the Electrical Workers, 
and several other CIO unions during the spring of 1942 proposed to give 
up this week-end double-time pay, except for work on the seventh con¬ 
secutive day, if other unions would make a similar sacrifice. 

On September 9, 1942, President Roosevelt outlawed, for the duration 
of the war, all existing agreements for payment of double time for neces¬ 
sary overtime work on Saturdays or Sundays (as such) or on holidays, 
except for work on the seventh consecutive day. Based upon his wartime 
powers, his Executive Order was intended “to insure uniformity and fair 
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treatment for those labor organizations, employers, and employees who 
are conforming to such wage policies.” 

This Executive Order permits payment of double-time for the seventh 
consecutive day of work for any individual, on the principle that “every 
employee should have at least one day of rest in every seven days.” The 
order permits payment of time-and-a-half for all overtime work after 
40 hours, as provided in the Fair Labor Standards Act and in some 
union agreements. It also permits time-and-a-half payment for work on 
certain holidays: New Year’s Day, Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day, 
Christmas Day, and either Memorial Day or one other local holiday. 

Under an amendment to this Executive Order, the Secretary of Labor 
on September 30, 1942, gave exemption to 1,500,000 AFL building trades 
workers from the prohibition of week-end overtime pay. The amendment 
permitted the Secretary of Labor to exempt anybody working under a 
stabilization agreement that is operating satisfactorily. AFL building 
trades workers were under a stabilization agreement, negotiated with the 
Office of Production Management in June, 1941, calling for extra over¬ 
time payment for work on Saturdays and Sundays. 

Early in 1943, the Electrical Workers (CIO) and other CIO unions 
protested against unfair application of the President’s order on week-end 
premium pay and called for its rescinding. 

Public Contracts Act: Overtime work without payment of additional 
compensation is permitted in certain instances under an amendment 
(June, 1942), to the Public Contracts (Walsh-Healey) Act. Amendment 
applies only to workers covered by agreements held by bona fide trade 
unions, and permits up to 12 hours a day and 56 in a single week with¬ 
out overtime pay. Employees cannot be employed more than 1,000 hours 
in any 26-week period, nor more than 2,080 hours in a 52-week period. 
The latter point (52-week period) applies only to employees who are 
guaranteed an annual wage or annual employment. 

PRODUCTIVITY OF LABOR 

Recent studies of productivity of labor in manufacturing during 1919- 
1941, made by the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, show practically un¬ 
interrupted increases in output per man-hour. Of these 22 years, declines 
from the preceding year were shown only in 1923, 1932 and 1937. Index 
numbers for certain selected years during this period are: 
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OUTPUT PER MAN-HOUR, 1919-1941 

(1929 = 100) 


Year 

Manufacturing 

Year 

Manufacturing 

1919 

58.0 

1938 

121.8 

1924 

80.6 

1939 

I 3 2 -4 

1929 

100.0 

I 94 ° 

138.8 

1934 

11 4*3 

1941 

142.7 


Source: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Figures are revised and more complete 
than those given in Labor Fact Book, 5. 1941 figures are preliminary estimates. 


Production per man-hour continued to increase without interruption 
during the war period. Following increases are based on the preceding 
table with the exception of 1942 which is estimated by Labor Research 
Association from standard sources: 

1938 to 1939 +^7% 194° to 1941 +2.8% 

1 939 t0 I 94 ° + 4 - 9 % I 94 I to J 94 2 + 2 - 5 % 

These increases to a large extent can be traced to development of ma¬ 
chines and technological improvements. The 1942 increase is remarkable, 
however, in view of the fact that in this year most manufacturing plants 
had to convert to wartime production. This meant the extensive migra¬ 
tion of labor and ihe opening of new plants which in their initial stages 
did not reach full use of their equipment. It involved also reopening of 
old and less efficient plants and the employment of inexperienced and less 
skilled workers. 

Increased productivity in this later period was in part the result of 
higher morale of the working force in the present war. Trade unions, as 
the facts in other sections of this book indicate, were largely responsible 
for this situation. 

WOMEN IN THE NEW LABOR FORCE 

War needs have brought a rapid increase in the number of women 
employed in this country. In January, 1942, it was estimated that at least 
13,500,000 women were then in the labor force. By the end of 1942, this 
number had increased to 15,000,000. 

War Manpower Commission estimated in December, 1942, that over 
18,000,000 women must be gainfully employed by the end of 1943. By 
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the end of 1943, women would represent about 30% of the total labor 
force (excluding the armed services). 

These estimates may be compared with figures shown by the Census 
of 1940. Out of 50,358,000 women 14 years old and over in the United 
States at that time, the Census showed that 12,846,565 (or about 25.5%) 
were in the labor force. Of these, 11,100,000 were employed. The phrase, 
“in the labor force,” as used in the 1940 Census, indicates those who were 
working for pay, assisting without pay in a family business or enterprise, 
or seeking employment. 

This 1940 figure may be compared with the Census of 1930, when 
10,750,000 women were in the labor force. There was an increase of 
about 20% in the number of women workers in the decade, although in 
the same period the woman population of 14 years and over increased by 
only 14%. 

Labor Reserve of Women: With an expected labor shortage of some 
six to seven million workers by the end of 1943, it was estimated that 
at least 3,000,000 women must be recruited for war industries and other 
essential jobs. 

Most of these new women workers must come from among the more 
than 22,000,000 between the ages of 14 and 44, who are able to work, 
but are not normally in the labor force, as shown by the 1940 Census. 
Of this potential labor reserve almost 17,000,000 are ordinarily engaged 
in housework in their own homes, while 4,500,000 are in school or 
college. 

Counted among the housewives at home are some 4,500,000 mothers 
with children under 16. These mothers could work in industry if day 
care were provided for the children. In all, there are from six to ten mil¬ 
lion women under 45 who form a labor reserve and could be inducted 
into a total war effort. In addition to those between 14 and 44, some 
9,500,000 women over 45 could also be employed on certain kinds of 
jobs. 

In War Industries: By the end of November, 1942, there were 
4,000,000 women at work in direct war industries, the War Manpower 
Commission estimated. War employment includes all manufacturing on 
war contracts, lend-lease purchases, and some workers in transportation, 
public utilities and other industries directly related to the war. 

The number of women in war production had tripled, these reports 
showed, in the 10 months following Pearl Harbor. Indications were that 
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the rate of increase would be as great or greater until maximum war pro¬ 
duction was reached. 

Four-fifths of all jobs in key war industries can be done by women, 
the WMC announced in May, 1942. A survey made by U. S. Employ¬ 
ment Service of occupations in 21 leading industries, covering 1,859 
jobs in war plants and 937 jobs in non-war plants, showed that women 
could do 80% of the work. 

Even in shipbuilding it was found that women could work satisfac¬ 
torily as boilermakers’ helpers, draftsmen, machinists’ helpers, blueprint 
machine operators, and flash welders. In foundry work women can be 
employed as casting cleaners, finishers and polishers, as machine core¬ 
makers and facing mixers. Development of new machinery now makes 
possible the employment of women even in the manufacture of heavy 
shells and other types of munitions, in jobs formerly done exclusively 
by men. 

In munitions manufacture, the Department of Labor reported, women 
in the summer of 1942 formed from 38% to 50% of the total work 
force in different plants making ammunition. In firearms manufacture, 
women were 10% to 20% of the work force; in the making of sighting 
and fire-control equipment, 13%; in the making of tanks and parts, 
only 5%. 

Enormous ad\ ances in the proportions of women employed were 
shown in reports trom 1,000 management executives in the magazine 
Modern Industry (Julv 15, 1942). In three-quarters of the establishments, 
women were already employed, or preparations for their employment 
were being made. As summarized by the Department of Labor in Labor 
Information Bulletin (Aug., 1942), the following figures show the 
situation and the estimates for 1943 in typical individual plants covered 
by the Modern Industry survey: 



Per cent of women in total 

Industry 

1941 

1942 

1 943 

Instruments 

10 

35 

60 

Aviation 

1 

15 

65 

Electrical 

6 

9 

35 

Pharmaceutical 

45 

55 

75 

Tool and die 

2 

2 

20 

Machinery 

0 

10 

50 
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Equal Pay for Equal Work: As an outgrowth of increased employ¬ 
ment, women have at last gained some recognition of the equal-pay 
principle. By its general order No. i6, November 25, 1942, the National 
War Labor Board allowed employers to make wage or salary adjust¬ 
ments to equalize the wages of women with those of men for comparable 
quality and quantity of work, without prior Board approval. 

On September 25, 1942, the NWLB directed Brown & Sharpe Mfg. 
Co., Providence, R. I., to include an equal-pay clause in their contract 
with the International Association of Machinists (AFL). In writing the 
Board’s opinion on this issue, vice-chairman George W. Taylor said: 

The National War Labor Board has accepted the general principle of pay¬ 
ing wages to female employees on the basis of “equal pay for equal work.” 
There should be no discrimination between employees of equal ability em¬ 
ployed on similar work where production is substantially the same.... 

In calling upon American women to assume a vital role on the industrial 
front, the country has an obligation to provide the utmost assurance that 
they will not be subject to discriminatory treatment in their compensation. 
They have a right to economic equality. 

Labor Standards for Women on War Work: By the end of 1942, 
33 states had established exemption procedures to modify state laws on 
women’s work in view of specific needs of plants engaged on war work. 
“Where best practice is observed, state labor authorities investigate before 
issuing emergency permits, in order to be sure that an actual war-pro¬ 
duction need exists,” the U. S. Women’s Bureau reported. (The Woman 
Worker, May, 1942.) Some states issue permits for only a limited time 
and revocable at any time; or only to particular plants with contracts for 
war materials; or in some cases only for employees or departments 
actually at work on war materials. “On the whole the work standards 
required by law are such as experience has proved will best aid maxi¬ 
mum output as well as the worker’s health,” the U. S. Department of 
Labor pointed out. (Labor Information Bulletin, July, 1942.) 

States that issue special permits for employment of women at night in 
war production include: California, Indiana, Kansas, Massachusetts, 
Nebraska, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin. 

CHILD CARE IN WARTIME 

More than 1,000 communities in some 500 counties in 1942 were 
critical war industry areas where families with children faced emergency 
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needs, the U. S. Children’s Bureau reported. These needs varied. Ad¬ 
vance planning was necessary for possible evacuation of children from 
some areas. In some, the most urgent problem was the care of children 
of mothers employed in war industry. 

Calling upon all citizens to guard children against war hazards, 
A Children s Charter in Wartime was issued by the bureau’s commis¬ 
sion on children in wartime. Adopted in March, 1942, it proved a 
valuable guide in safeguarding child labor standards and in providing 
for children of working mothers. 

This charter pointed out that it is a wartime responsibility to protect 
children not only from injury in danger zones but also “from neglect, 
exploitation, and undue strain in defense areas”; to strengthen the home 
life of children whose parents are mobilized for war or war production; 
and to conserve and equip children to take their part in democracy. 

Children of Working Mothers: Many of the millions of new women 
workers, of the age most useful in industry, have young children in need 
of special care. Yet in some communities where war plants had been 
built almost overnight, there was no day nursery in 1942 and in a few 
of the newest industrial centers there was not even a school. In some 
boom towns whole families were living in trailers or makeshift shacks. 
(See section on Housing, page 148.) 

Very little provision had been made by the end of 1942 for care of 
working mothers' children. Even in older industrial cities there have 
never been enough good day nurseries. WPA nursery schools for children 
from two to four have been useful in recent years but some of these 
were abandoned just when the need for them became more acute. Re¬ 
ports to the Children’s Bureau have indicated widespread need for such 
nursery schools. 

In Alabama, for example, early in 1942, one neighborhood reported 
156 working mothers of 167 pre-school children with no care available 
for the youngsters; in an Illinois city, a survey of only a few blocks dis¬ 
closed 178 children from three to six years of age in need of care because 
their mothers had taken war industry jobs. 

Under the Community Facilities Act (Lanham Act), limited federal 
funds are made available for day care of children of mothers in defense 
industries, if state and local boards do their part and meet their share. 
But little was accomplished during 1942 in using any of these funds for 
the needed nurseries. 
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CHILD LABOR IN WARTIME 

Labor shortages in many areas have resulted in growing pressure for 
use of children in industry, trade, service work, and agriculture. The 
U. S. Children’s Bureau reported: “Employers whose long-time policy 
has been to use no workers under 18 years of age have lowered their 
limits to 17 or to 16 years. Inevitably, at the same time, boys and girls 
of 14 and 15 years, and even younger, are obtaining jobs—some in viola¬ 
tion of the laws which have been passed to protect them from premature 
and undesirable employment.” (The Child, July, 1942.) 

There were 1,302,652 children 14 to 17 years (inclusive) in the labor 
force, either employed or seeking work, in March, 1940, when the latest 
U. S. census of population was taken. This compared with 1,910,631 
in 1930. 

Of the 1940 total, 255,336 were 14-15 years old, and 1,047,316 were 
16-17 years old. The 1940 census has no data at all on working children 
under 14. The 1930 census had shown 235,300 child workers between 
10 and 13 and this was considered an understatement. 

In states where comparable legal restrictions existed during 1941 and 
1940, the number of certificates issued for children 14 and 15 years old, 
permitting them to leave school for work, increased 80% in 1941 as 
against 1940. The first six months of 1942 brought a further increase 
of about 58% over the corresponding months of 1941 in the total num¬ 
ber 14 and 15 years old who obtained certificates for work, either full 
time or outside school hours. 

In 1941 the number of 16- and 17-year-old youths certificated for em¬ 
ployment was more than 100% larger than in 1940. Public employment 
offices throughout the country in 1941 placed 76% more children under 
16 than in 1940, and 85% more boys and girls of 16 and 17 years. For 
the first three months of 1942, placements of children under 16 showed 
a gain of at least 80% over the like period of 1941. 

Illegal Employment: These reports do not take into account what the 
AFL in a resolution at its 1942 convention called the “shocking increase 
in illegal employment of minors.” With the sharp rise in employment, 
the Children’s Bureau reported in The Child, July, 1942, that “there has 
come a rise in violations of both state and federal child-labor laws. State 
labor officials in many parts of the country are reporting an increased 
tendency to violation of state child-labor standards and need for greater 
and greater vigilance to maintain legal safeguards for young workers.” 
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(See also National Child Labor Committee, Child Workers in Wartime.) 

Reports to the Children’s Bureau have shown a decided increase in 
violations of child-labor provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act. In 
the io-month period ending April 30, 1942, more than 100% more 
minors were found employed contrary to these standards than in the 
corresponding io-month period of 1941. 

Children in Agriculture: “More children are employed in agriculture 
today than were employed in factories even when child labor was at its 
peak in 1910. ...A conservative estimate of the number of children 
under 16 years working in agriculture at the present time is about 
500,000,” the National Child Labor Committee reported in January, 1942, 
in Children Who Wor\ on the Nation s Crops. 

The 1940 Census counted only about 175,000 children under 16 in the 
labor force in rural farm areas. This was an understatement because: 
(1) The Census did not obtain occupational data for persons under 14 
years. All recent studies of child labor in agriculture indicate that many 
children from eight and nine years up are working; (2) the Census was 
taken in April when agricultural employment is far below its peak. This 
is especially true for child workers, since they are employed to the 
greatest extent during the harvest season. 

U. S. Children’s Bureau, Department of Agriculture and other federal 
agencies early in 1942 prepared a statement of wartime policy on em¬ 
ployment of children in agriculture. It urged that youth of 16 years and 
older should be hired before children of 14 and 15 are called; that chil¬ 
dren under 14 should not be employed in agriculture outside the home 
farm; that children of 14 and 15 should not be released from school 
unless the need for farm labor cannot be met in any other way. When 
children are employed, their health and welfare must be safeguarded 
through reasonable hours of work, established prevailing wage rates, and 
adequate housing accommodations. 

NEGROES IN WAR INDUSTRIES 

On June 25, 1941, the President issued Executive Order 8802 reaffirm¬ 
ing the “policy of the United States that there shall be no discrimination 
in the employment of workers in defense industries or Government be¬ 
cause of race, creed, color, or national origin.” He declared “that it is 
the duty of employers and of labor organizations, in furtherance of said 
policy and of this order, to provide for the full and equitable participa- 
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tion of all workers in defense industries, without discrimination because 
of race, creed, color, or national origin; and it is hereby ordered as fol¬ 
lows: All contracting agencies of the Government of the United States 
shall include in all defense contracts hereafter negotiated by them a pro¬ 
vision obligating the contractor not to discriminate against any worker 
because of race, creed, color, or national origin.” 

Fair Employment Practice Committee: To further this policy, the 
President established, July 18, 1941, the Committee on Fair Employment 
Practice (FEPC) which at first was responsible only to the President but 
was later transferred to the War Manpower Commission. Of the six 
members appointed to the committee, three are representatives of organ¬ 
ized labor. 

Handicapped by inadequate funds, FEPC nevertheless held hearings 
during 1941 and 1942 in Los Angeles, Chicago, New York, and Bir¬ 
mingham, Ala. Its task includes: (1) putting Negroes and workers from 
minority groups into war industry; (2) raising the morale of those in 
minorities who suffer from discrimination. 

In the eight months between January and August, 1942, a total of 
4,709 complaints of discrimination were filed with the committee. Most 
of these were investigated and employers were requested to co-operate. 
In a few cases, it was necessary to refer to the President to gain enforce¬ 
ment. The committee has watched employers cited for violations and has 
reported improvement in most cases. 

Discrimination and Its Effects: Of nearly 13,000,000 Negroes in the 
United States, more than 5,000,000 were in the labor force in 1940. But 
out of 282,245 prospective openings in defense industries in September, 

1941, more than half (51%) were barred to Negroes, the Social Security 
Board’s Bureau of Employment Security reported. In general, the criti¬ 
cal war industries in this survey reported color restrictions rather above 
the 51% average. Shipbuilding was the outstanding exception; less than 
28% of the openings in this industry were closed to Negroes. 

Labor shortages were reported in 102 industrial areas in December, 

1942, and shortages were anticipated in 77 others. Yet in these very 
places were Negroes who could have been employed. About 1,000,000 
Negroes were available for employment in war industries in 1942, the 
National Urban League estimated. In the one year, 1941, some 118,000 
Negroes were trained for industrial, professional, or clerical work. Of 
these over 56,000 completed trades and industrial courses in technical 
schools. (See War Manpower Commission, Manpower: One Tenth of a 
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Nation.) Yet only a small fraction of these trained, skilled Negro work¬ 
ers had been placed in war employment by the end of 1942. 

To meet labor shortages, the War Manpower Commission recom¬ 
mended a change in policies, based on prejudice, which bar qualified 
Negroes from war jobs: “Only by utilizing every possible source of 
untapped local labor—for example, women, handicapped workers, and 
minority groups—can a community classified as a labor shortage area be 
confident of discharging the war production commitments already en¬ 
trusted to it.” (Wor\ Will Win: The Story of Manpower; and Release, 
December 7, 1942.) 

Increased Employment: Largely due to efforts of trade unions, pro¬ 
gressive organizations and the FEPC, there has been some increase in the 
employment of Negroes in war industries. National Urban League re¬ 
ported in July, 1942, that establishment of ordnance plants brought em¬ 
ployment to thousands of Negro workers in many centers. 

Navy Department had doubled the employment of Negro workers in 
its yards, the league found. Negroes were then represented in 13 different 
navy yard crafts. 

Negroes were employed in large numbers in 1942 by many plants, in¬ 
cluding such important concerns as Winchester Repeating Arms Co., 
Ford Motor Co., Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., Bethle¬ 
hem Steel Corp., Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., and Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & R.R. Co. 

Marcanfonio Bill: On Feb. 5, 1943, Rep. Vito Marcantonio (ALP, N. Y.) 
introduced in Congress a bill (H.R.1732) “to prohibit discrimination in em¬ 
ployment because of race, color, creed, religion, national origin, or citizen¬ 
ship.” It would give the President’s Committee on Fair Employment Practice 
power to reinstate or to order the hiring of workers who have been dis¬ 
criminated against. 

This measure would impose on any company or union which violated the 
committee’s order a penalty of $500 a day for each day of violation. It would 
require all government contracts and subcontracts to contain provisions bar¬ 
ring discrimination against minorities. 

The bill declares that discrimination “is obnoxious to the fundamental 
democratic principle of equal opportunity for all... is destructive of workers’ 
morale, impairs national unity, and wastes essential manpower.” It would 
give the FEPC power to hold hearings on any complaints of unfair employ¬ 
ment practices, to subpoena testimony and records, and to exercise in this 
field all the powers granted to the National Labor Relations Board in the 
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field of collective bargaining. Government contracts would be withheld for a 
period of three years from any company refusing to abide by its decisions. 

NEGRO RIGHTS 

Wartime conditions have brought wider recognition of Negroes’ 
rights guaranteed under the 14th and 15th amendments to the U. S. 
Constitution. On January 6, 1942, President Roosevelt in his message 
to Congress reminded the American people to be on guard against dis¬ 
crimination: 

We must guard against divisions among ourselves and among all the 
other United Nations. We must be particularly vigilant against racial dis¬ 
crimination in any of its ugly forms. Hitler will try again to breed mistrust 
and suspicion between one individual and another, one group and another, 
one race and another, one government and another. 

Whenever Negro rights have been violated by lynchings, by attacks 
on Negro soldiers or by such violence as occurred in February, 1942, at 
the Sojourner Truth federal housing project in Detroit, Axis powers 
have been quick to broadcast the news in their propaganda against the 
United Nations. 

Poll Taxes: Poll-tax requirements for voting in seven southern states 
(Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Mississippi, South Carolina, Texas, and 
Virginia) emerged in 1942-43 as a major wartime issue. In the face of 
desperate opposition by poll-tax Congressmen and other reactionaries, the 
Geyer anti-poll tax bill was passed by the House, October 13, 1942, by a 
252-84 vote. The companion bill, sponsored by Senator Pepper (D., Fla.) 
was killed in the Senate in November, 1942, following a filibuster by 
senators from poll-tax states. On February 1, 1943, Tennessee repealed 
its 50-year-old poll tax law. 

In January, 1943, the Geyer bill was introduced as H.R.7 by Repre¬ 
sentative Vito Marcantonio and a companion measure in the Senate by 
Mr. Pepper. Representatives Bender (R., Ohio), Baldwin (R., N. Y.), 
Magnuson (D., Wash.), and Gavagan (D., N. Y.) withdrew similar 
bills they had introduced and joined with Marcantonio in sponsoring this 
bill. It would make unlawful the requirement of a poll-tax payment as a 
prerequisite to voting or registering to vote at elections for federal offices. 

About 10,000,000 citizens, Negro and white, in the seven poll-tax states 
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are robbed of the fundamental American right to vote in federal, state 
and local elections. 

Negroes in Armed Forces: The Navy Department traditionally ac¬ 
cepted Negroes only as mess attendants and did not permit them to en¬ 
list for general naval service. On April 7, 1942, Secretary of the Navy 
Knox announced that the Navy would accept Negroes for general en¬ 
listment and as non-commissioned officers. Those accepted, however, 
were to be segregated on separate craft, or for special activities in navy 
yards and naval bases. 

Beginning in June, 1942, the Navy Department recruited Negroes at 
the rate of about 1,000 a month. But their training in the Navy is car¬ 
ried on only at segregated schools, at Great Lakes Naval Training Sta¬ 
tion and Hampton Institute, Va. 

In the Army there were about 500,000 Negro soldiers by the end of 
1942. But the War Department’s policy of “no intermingling” of colored 
and white troops has continued. In 1942, all but three Negro regiments 
were commanded by white officers. Jim Crow prevailed in buses, recrea¬ 
tional centers, and even at candy and cigarette counters in Army posts. 

In regular officer candidate training schools, Negro candidates were 
admitted on a quota basis. This was an improvement over the situation 
in 1917 during World War I when colored officers were trained in a 
separate camp. 

The first unit of Negro fliers, the 99th Pursuit Squadron of the Army 
Air Corps, was established at Tuskegee Institute, Ala., in 1942. The 
Army was accepting ro or 12 Negro candidates every five weeks for 
pilot training. 

OCCUPATIONAL ACCIDENTS 

More than 2,180,000 workers were injured in industrial accidents dur¬ 
ing 1941, the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics estimated. Of this total, 
19,200 were killed, and 100,600 were permanently disabled. The accident 
frequency rate, measuring the average number of injuries per million 
hours worked, was 14% higher in 1941 than in 1940. 

Measured in terms of total time lost because of injuries, the industrial 
accident toll in 1941 brought a production loss equivalent to the full¬ 
time employment for a year of mope than 800,000 workers. (Monthly 
Labor Review, Sept., 1942.) 

Estimates of the National Safety Council on industrial injuries year 
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by year are somewhat lower than those of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Here are the council’s figures on accidents in 1941, compared with 1940, 
showing the number of industrial workers injured and killed on the job 
and also off the job: 

LOSSES ON THE INDUSTRIAL FRONT ■ 



Year 

On-job 
accidents 

Off-job 

accidents 

Total 

Workers killed 

1940 

17,000 

27,000 

44,000 


1941 

18,000 

32,000 

50,000 


x 94 2 

18,500 

29,000 

47,500 

Workers injured 

* 94 ° 

1,400,000 

2,100,000 

3,500,000 


X 94 T 

1,600,000 

2,400,000 

4,000,000 


r 94 2 

1,750,000 

2,350,000 

4,100,000 

Man-days lost 

1940 

170,000,000 

250,000,000 

420,000,000 


1941 

180,000,000 

300,000,000 

480,000,000 


x 94 2 

190,000,000 

270,000,000 

460,000,000 


“National Safety Council, Accident Facts, 1941, 1942. 


In 1942: During the first half of 1942, industrial accidents increased 
about 17% above the comparable period of 1941, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics estimated on the basis of reports from 19 states. However, em¬ 
ployment in these states rose about 25% in the same period, so that in the 
area covered the accident frequency rate (average number of injuries in 
relation to the number of hours worked) was a little lower than in the 
first half of 1941. 

In War Industries: More than 42,600 war production workers were 
killed in industrial and other accidents in the n months between 
December 7, 1941, when the Japanese attacked Pearl Harbor, and the 
end of October, 1942. This was the estimate of Dr. Victor G. Heiser, 
medical consultant to the National Association of Manufacturers’ com¬ 
mittee on healthful working conditions. 

The records show, Dr. Heiser reported, “11,000 war workers killed or 
injured on and off the job every day since Dec. 7, 1941.” (N. Y. Times, 
Oct. 30, 1942.) He attributed the appalling toll of crippling accidents 
partly to fatigue and malnutrition. Three-quarters of the wage-earning 
families, he estimated, “must be classified as ill-fed, according to recom¬ 
mended standards.” 
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For certain war production industries, the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ 
figures on frequency rates in 1941 as against 1940 showed much greater 
increases than the general average of 14% for industry as a whole. In 
manufacturing of forgings, for example, the frequency rate went up 
40%; in foundries, 30%; tinware, 34%; general industrial machinery, 
29%; non-ferrous smelting and refining, 35%; and shipbuilding, 20%. 

Prevention of Accidents: All government agencies concerned with 
conservation of manpower in wartime recognize the necessity of reduc¬ 
ing the accident toll in this country. “Industrial injuries are for the most 
part preventable,” the Bureau of Labor Statistics repeats in its annual 
report on occupational accidents in the United States. 

War Production Drive Headquarters of the War Production Board 
stressed accident prevention as one of the important functions of labor- 
management production committees. 

The U. S. Department of Labor’s division of labor standards in 1942 
formed the National Committee for the Conservation of Manpower in 
War Industries. This committee has prepared a number of free bulletins 
on safety and occupational diseases. One was called The Worker’s Safety 
and National Defense. Another was on Control of Welding Hazards in 
Defense Industries. 

The American Federation of Labor analyzed the increase in occupa¬ 
tional accidents as “the result of longer working hours and increased 
fatigue, relaxation of safety precautions in rapidly growing war indus¬ 
tries and the great influx of new workers, whose inexperience makes 
them easier victims.. Preventive programs can be most effective if 
carried out with fullest participation of workers themselves. It is the 
responsibility of unions, therefore, to take the initiative and to carry out 
an active part in the development of industrial safety programs in every 
plant, mine, mill and workshop.” ( American Federationist, July, 1942.) 

Among the unions most active in developing such industrial safety 
programs have been three CIO organizations: the Automobile Workers, 
the National Maritime Union, and the Fur & Leather Workers. In 1942, 
NMU prepared a safety equipment exhibit which was sent on tour of 
ports throughout the United States. The Automobile Workers opened 
a new health and hygiene department, January 4, 1943. This department 
conducts special studies of industrial health hazards, including safety 
and accident prevention. Primary emphasis is on conservation of union 
members’ health. (See also “Trade Union Health Work,” p. 146.) 
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INDUSTRIAL HEALTH HAZARDS 

Development and expansion of war industries have brought new oc¬ 
cupational health hazards and increased the necessity for more adequate 
programs to protect the strength and efficiency of war workers. 

Greater numbers employed have meant in many cases overcrowding 
of plants, less adequate ventilation, and more exposure to occupational 
diseases caused by dust. Lack of air-hltering and air-conditioning in¬ 
creases the danger from industrial poisons in chemical, munitions and 
other plants. Over-long working hours have in some cases weakened 
workers’ resistance to disease. Speed required in war production has 
sometimes meant neglect of protective equipment and less attention to 
elimination of hazards. 

Physicians 30 years ago regarded occupational diseases as consisting 
mainly of industrial poisoning by lead, arsenic, mercury, and phos¬ 
phorus, and the well-known caisson disease experienced by underwater 
workers. In recent years, however, the conception of occupational dis¬ 
ease has broadened to cover other aspects of industrial hygiene. These 
include not only accidental injuries and industrial poisoning but also 
skin diseases, lung diseases, and those due to abnormalities of tempera¬ 
ture, humidity, compressed air, defective illumination, posture at work 
and other factors. 

Wartime Hazards: Special hazards result from the use of substitute 
materials, necessitated by wartime shortages. In the manufacture of 
munitions, for example, and in other essential war industries commercial 
grades of toluol are important. As a result, some industries have been 
unable to obtain toluol for use in manufacturing and have substituted 
the more poisonous benzol. As benzol evaporates easily and at low tem¬ 
perature, adequate exhaust ventilation and other preventive measures 
are considered imperative to safeguard the health of workers employed 
in industries where it is used. This poison is especially injurious to 
women workers. 

From plants manufacturing propellants, smokeless powder, and TNT, 
new poisons have been reported. The large ^quantities of solvents neces¬ 
sary in making munitions are often harmful to those continuously ex¬ 
posed to them. 

Chlorinated solvents or liquids which dissolve oils and fats, used in the 
final manufacture of many metals, present a new menace to workers’ 
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health. These solvents do not ignite or explode, but the worker may be 
injured through skin contact with them or by inhaling the fumes. 

Increased use of cutting oils, and of X-rays, more concentrated chem¬ 
ical solutions, more grinding and welding operations mean that greater 
precautions are necessary to protect the workers. The U. S. Department 
of Labor calls for much greater attention to shift rotation to insure suffi¬ 
cient time for rest; adequate time for lunch and rest periods; control of 
noise; arrangements for correct posture and seating, lighting and venti¬ 
lation. 

Trade Union Health Work: The importance of union action to safe¬ 
guard workers' health, especially in wartime when hazards are increased, 
has been recognized by both the CIO and the AFL. The latter pointed 
out: “Every war contract should stipulate minimum standards of safety 
and health to be maintained in every plant to which war work is con¬ 
tracted or subcontracted.... There is an urgent need for the develop¬ 
ment of a unified national wartime health policy with full participation 
and co-operation of labor, management, the medical profession and the 
government.” (American Federationist, July, 1942.) 

Trade union papers can do much to make known occupational health 
hazards and their prevention. For example, the United Rubber Worker 
has had a special department “On Guard for Health,” carrying practical 
suggestions on diseases that threaten rubber workers, such as lead poison¬ 
ing, burns, gasoline, and benzene poisoning. Workers were urged to 
know the nature of these hazards and learn what to do; to see that the 
employer installed the most modern equipment and employed medical 
and nursing personnel; and to remember that if the diagnosis showed 
lead poisoning, the company and the state must pay all doctors, nurses 
and hospital bills and also wages while the worker is disabled. 

The Industrial Health Committee, 39 Cortlandt St., New York City, 
has furnished data for safety drawings and articles for the labor press. 

PUBLIC HEALTH 

Of the first 2,000,000 young men in the United States examined under 
the Selective Service Act, about 900,000 were rejected for military service 
because of disease or physical defects. Dr. Michael M. Davis, chairman 
of the Committee on Research in Medical Economics, summarizing these 
figures, pointed out that “a considerable proportion of the diseases and 
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defects found in the selective service examinations can be remedied by 
good medical care.” (N. Y. Times, Feb. 22, 1942.) 

Many of the defects would not have developed, Dr. Davis reported, if 
these young men had received skilled and continuous medical attention 
throughout childhood and adolescence. About 200,000 of those rejected 
were scheduled for rehabilitation and many of them were later inducted 
into the armed services. 

Among the children of low-income families in rural areas, malnutri¬ 
tion has been widespread. A health survey by the Farm Security Ad¬ 
ministration in the autumn of 1941 in 21 rural counties of 17 states 
showed that one in every 12 children was undernourished. One in every 
17 had rickets, disease of malnutrition. But the data revealed that those 
families with whom the FSA had had long-time contacts were in better 
health than the general average. 

Similar conditions were found in a National Youth Administration 
survey of 150,000 young men and girls, working on NYA projects. It 
was found that nine-tenths of these youth, 16 to 24 years old, from low- 
income families were in need of medical or dental care. More than one 
in 10 was at least 15% below weight. These findings were considered to 
be typical of conditions among 12,000,000 American youths in low- 
income families. 

An increase of over 5% in disabling illness and non-industrial injuries 
among industrial workers in 1941 was revealed in Public Health Reports, 
issued by U. S. Public Health Service. Among 200,000 men workers 
covered by industrial sick-benefit associations, group-insurance plans, and 
company relief departments, such disability lasting more than one week 
was higher in 1941 than at any time in 10 years. The 10-year average 
(mean) rate was 90.6 cases per 1,000. In 1940 the rate was 96.7; in 1941, 
it was 101.8 per 1,000. (Monthly Labor Review, Aug., 1942.) 

Shortage of Medical Facilities: A serious hospital shortage appeared 
imminent in the United States at the end of 1942, Hygeia, issued by the 
American Medical Association, reported (December, 1942). While 80% 
of bed capacity is considered the maximum at which a hospital can 
operate efficiently, many hospitals continually had occupancy rates of 
100% or more. 

In some hospitals single rooms were made to hold two or even three 
patients. Maternity cases were often kept for only three days after the 
child was born. Operating rooms were used continuously 24 hours a day. 
Patients were even cared for in hallways and waiting rooms. 
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Of 800 applications for hospital construction totaling $230,000,000 on 
file with the Federal Works Agency, only one-fourth had been approved 
by December, 1942. Most of the remaining applications would not be 
approved, it was indicated, so that no relief from the hospital shortage 
was considered likely. 

A shortage of physicians has already developed in many areas. During 
1942, about 42,000 physicians went into the armed services. Another 
10,000 were scheduled to leave in 1943. This total of over 50,000 repre¬ 
sents more than a third of all physicians in active practice in the United 
States. (United States News, Nov. 27, 1942.) 

Some 83,500 physicians, left at home, must care for more than 125,- 
000,000 persons in this country—or one doctor for each 1,500 persons. 
But available physicians are not evenly divided over the country as a 
whole. Certain defense communities, where the population has multiplied 
in a few months, have only one doctor to care for several thousand 
persons. 

Recommendations: A national industrial nutrition program was an¬ 
nounced in August, 1942, by Federal Security Administrator Paul V. 
McNutt. This program was intended to reduce the 24,000,000 man-hours 
lost monthly on the production front because of illness and undernour¬ 
ishment. 

Pres. Philip Murray of the CIO in his report to the fifth CIO con¬ 
vention in Boston, November 9, 1942, emphasized the need for a national 
health program: 

Hospitalization payments and disability benefits will not themselves solve 
our present health problems War work, speeded production, crowding in war 
production centers have increased the dangers to our national health at a 
time when it has been necessary to withdraw from civilian life large numbers 
of doctors for Army purposes. This situation points more sharply than ever 
to the need for the most effective utilization of our medical facilities—the 
need for a well-organized federal health program. 

HOUSING THE WORKERS 

War brought new direction to public housing. Instead of slum-clear¬ 
ance or subsidized housing for low-income families it has become the 
problem of housing war workers. 

Workers in many industrial centers had to live under most desperate 
housing conditions. Inability to provide decent low-rent housing for war 
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workers was due largely to the failure in the years before the war to 
solve the basic problem of housing. This country had never established 
a firm national housing policy, made necessary long-range plans, or 
passed the required legislation. 

Despite appropriations of about a billion dollars for war housing from 
October, 1940, to October, 1942, most construction was left in the hands 
of private builders. Continuing to build “as usual,” they ignored the 
vast needs of the war workers. As a result, almost every center of war 
production saw workers living in tents, shacks, trailers, and other make¬ 
shift arrangements, often lacking the most elementary sanitary facilities. 
Others were forced to travel long distances to jobs, wasting valuable time 
and taxing transportation facilities. 

This lack of adequate housing directly affected war production. Short¬ 
age of labor in many important production areas often was due to the 
fact that workers could not find places to live. The same factor caused 
a high turnover of workers who often were forced to leave their jobs 
because of inhuman living conditions for themselves and their families. 
Bad housing lowered efficiency and output; increased accidents and days 
of sick-leave; lowered morale and decreased stability. In many industries 
the problem of manpower was almost solely the problem of housing. 

The housing situation was aggravated also by concentration of war 
production in a few large corporations. This made necessary the migra¬ 
tion of millions of workers who might otherwise have worked nearer 
their former home. 

War Production Board reported November 18, 1942, that poor housing 
was the main cause of illness and consequent absences in shipyards. 
Although some 30,000 workers were employed at Ford Motor Co.’s Wil¬ 
low Run bomber plant, near Detroit, practically no provision had been 
made for housing these workers. Government plans to build over 30,000 
housing units were reduced through Ford and local real estate opposition 
to less than 5,000. 

National Housing Agency: In February, 1942, the National Housing 
Agency (NHA) was established to co-ordinate the activities of about 16 
federal agencies engaged in housing. It was charged with responsibility 
for planning the over-all program of war housing. It was characterized, 
however, by the same lack of social planning and direction that had 
previously made government housing programs so ineffective. Its main 
divisions were: 
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1. Federal Housing Administration (FHA), which continued to encourage 
private construction through its insurance of home mortgages. 

2. Federal Home Loan Bank Administration, which continued to serve 
building and loan banks and associations which likewise dealt with private 
construction. 

3. Federal Public Housing Authority (FPHA), which co-ordinated all fed¬ 
eral financed housing. This included the United States Housing Authority 
(USHA), the major low-rent slum-clearance agency of pre-war days. 

Federal Housing Administration: Wartime activities of FHA were 
expanded to authorize it to issue loans up to 90% of the total cost of the 
home. Although it was originally indicated that these homes would be 
for rental to war workers at restricted prices the various “escape clauses” 
permitted builders to dispose of most of them otherwise. Of the homes 
built under the expanded program only about 30% went to war workers, 
and most of these were sold rather than rented. 

The real effect of this FHA expansion was to encourage the speculative 
builder who was practically guaranteed a profit. At the same time it 
permitted lower standards of construction, and shifted all risk to the 
purchaser, especially the war worker, who had no assurance that he 
could continue his payments in the post-war period. 

Federal Public Housing Authority: Construction by the FPHA like¬ 
wise solved only a very small part of the problem. From October, 1940, 
to October, 1942, oniv about 145,000 units of government-constructed war 
housing were completed, with about 170,000 under construction at the 
end of that period. 

In November, 1942, an additional $600,000,000 was appropriated by 
Congress to house an estimated 1,600,000 or more workers who were 
expected to be moving into war production centers by midsummer, 1943. 
With this fund FPHA planned to build about 400,000 home units, a 
good part of which would be temporary dormitories. An additional 270,- 
000 units for these workers were expected to be built by private enterprise. 
At best this combined program would take care of less than half the 
workers moving into war industry communities. 

Furthermore, the temporary housing which was built was almost as 
costly as well-planned, well-constructed permanent housing. Scarcely any 
provision was being made in most war housing for recreation, social life, 
or even school facilities. Up to the close of 1942 a total of about 560,000 
public housing units of all kinds were planned, under construction, or 
had been completed. 
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SERVICEMEN'S BENEFITS 

Government provision for men in the armed forces of the United 
States was extended during 1941 and 1942 by new legislative acts. Serv¬ 
icemen’s basic pay was raised by 60%. Federal aid was provided for 
soldiers’ and sailors’ dependents. Civil rights and civil protection under 
the Selective Training and Service Act of 1940 and the Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Civil Relief Act of 1940 were strengthened. Organized labor 
helped to obtain these additional benefits for men in the armed forces. 
Servicemen disabled in the war became eligible for monthly pensions at 
wartime rates. Survivors of deceased veterans were likewise made eligible. 

Pay Increase: On June 17, 1942, the President signed a bill raising 
minimum pay of the lowest ranks of servicemen—privates in the Army 
and apprentice seamen in the Navy—from $30 a month ($21 for the 
first three months) to $30. For foreign service there is an added 20%. 
Increases included each rank in Army and Navy. Second lieutenants and 
ensigns were given a yearly increase of $300 bringing annual compensa¬ 
tion to $1,800. 

Dependents: On June 23, 1942, President Roosevelt approved the 
Servicemen’s Dependents Allowance Act of 1942 which provides for 
grants to the families and dependents of the men serving in the lower' 
four ranks of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and the Coast Guard. 

Those to be aided are divided into two classes—Class A dependents 
consisting of the serviceman’s close family members and Class B de¬ 
pendents, such as parents, grandparents, brothers and sisters, etc. Deduc¬ 
tions from the soldier’s pay are supplemented by the governmental share. 
Allowances would vary in most cases according to the number of de¬ 
pendents. Thus, in the case of a wife with one child, to the $22 deducted 
from the soldier’s pay the government will add $40. It will add $10 for 
each additional child. 

Pensions: Prior to Peail Harbor, soldiers disabled in service and sur¬ 
vivors of soldiers deceased in service were eligible for monthly pensions. 
The rates of payment of these pensions were increased after the start of 
the war. They range from $10 to $250 a month for veterans disabled in 
the present war. The amount depends on the type of disability, on 
whether it is a partial or total disability. For instance, a veteran who is 
totally and permanently disabled is entitled to $100 a month, with addi¬ 
tional amounts for loss of eyes or limbs. Widows and children of deceased 
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World War II veterans may obtain up to $83 a month, and parents from 
$45 to $50. 

Pensions for World War I veterans and survivors are payable at simi¬ 
lar rates. In addition both World War I and Spanish-American War 
veterans and survivors may obtain pensions up to $100 a month even 
though the veteran was not injured in wartime. 

During 1940-41, pension payments amounted to $422 million, or about 
two-thirds of the total expenditures for all benefits to servicemen and 
their families. The new veterans will of course greatly increase the total 
of these payments. 

Medical Care: Like veterans of other wars, World War II veterans 
coming from service will be eligible for hospitalization or domiciliary 
care, including medical treatment. Since World War I veterans admitted 
to hospitals have numbered 1,282,000. 

Unfortunately there is no comprehensive program of care for depend¬ 
ents of servicemen. In co-operation with a number of the states, the 
U. S. Children’s Bureau provides for a limited amount of obstetric and 
pediatric care. 

Life Insurance: Servicemen may purchase from the government “na¬ 
tional service life insurance” in amounts from $1,000 to $10,000. The 
policy issued is 5-year term insurance, convertible into ordinary-life, 20- 
payment life, or 30-payment life insurance. A 30-year-old serviceman pays 
a premium of 71 cents a month per thousand dollars. The cost of this 
insurance is considerably lower than private insurance. 

Civil Relief: The 1^40 civil relief act permitted the federal courts to 
make adjustments necessary to protect servicemen, their families, and 
persons involved in financial transactions with them. This act was rein¬ 
forced by many state laws. A new federal law, October 7, 1942, supple¬ 
mented this civil protection. It provided for staying court proceedings, 
foreclosures, evictions, and other actions to enforce execution of civil 
obligations. 

Voting Privilege: Legislation enacted in 1942 guaranteed to men in 
service the right to vote by mail whether in this country or elsewhere. 

The legal provision that workers may vote for a union to represent 
their interests in collective bargaining extends to servicemen. In several 
important labor board elections ballots were sent to soldiers and sailors. 

Unemployment Insurance: Most states had by the end of 1942 
amended their unemployment insurance laws to permit soldiers to retain 
benefit rights if they had them when they entered military service. 
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Both AFL and CIO in 1942 proposed that all unemployed demobilized 
servicemen be given the full protection of unemployment insurance in 
the post-war period. 

Job Security: The 1940 Selective Service Act provided that within 40 
days after leaving the armed forces, servicemen should be reinstated to 
positions of “like seniority, status and pay.” Employers in private in¬ 
dustry were exempt if “circumstances have so changed as to make it im¬ 
possible or unreasonable” to rehire the discharged serviceman. 

Many trade unions therefore wrote war clauses into their contracts. 
These agreements served not only to supplement and interpret the law 
but incorporated the legal guarantees within the framework of collective 
bargaining. 

A model clause in such an agreement provides that conscripted em¬ 
ployees “be reinstated in their jobs, together with all accrued seniority 
rights, all wage increases, and any other benefits that may have been 
granted during their absence affecting their jobs.” 

EMPLOYERS 1 GROUP INSURANCE 

At the beginning of 1943 some 14 million American workers were 
covered for insurance benefits under group insurance plans sponsored 
and managed by their employers but largely paid for by the workers 
themselves. 

Approximately 34,000 industrial and commercial corporations and 
firms have contracted for this type of insurance coverage with the large 
life insurance companies. Metropolitan Life alone underwrites about 30% 
of all such coverage. 

Main benefit provided under group plans is life insurance, the total of 
the latter outstanding at the beginning of 1942 amounting to about $21 
billion, or approximately $1,500 for each insured worker. In addition, 
many group plans provide weekly indemnity for a limited period (usually 
13 weeks) in the event of disability from sickness or non-compensable 
occupational accident. In more recent years some plans have provided 
hospitalization and surgical costs. 

Total net premiums paid to the insurance companies for the various 
types of group insurance amounted in 1942 to about $275 million, of 
which about two-thirds covered the cost of the life insurance benefits. 

Workers are induced to sign up for group insurance on the promise 
that employers will bear a substantial part of the cost. But Labor Re- 
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search Association, in a special report, April, 1941 (“Grave Abuses in 
Employer Group Insurance Plans Disclosed”), showed that workers paid 
over 90% of the net cost—premiums less dividends—of group insurance. 
It estimated that in 1941 and 1942 employers paid a somewhat higher 
proportion of costs than in 1940. This was in some cases the result of 
union pressure following the disclosures in the LRA report. Employers 
were influenced also by the fact that group insurance costs assumed by 
them constituted a deductible expense in computing income and excess 
profits taxes and could be added to costs in government contracts. 

Many Abuses: Not only were workers carrying most of the costs of 
group insurance. In some cases employers were making an actual profit 
by taking all of the dividends paid by the insurance companies. In almost 
all cases the employer had complete control of the administration of the 
insurance plan. Both insurance companies and the state insurance depart¬ 
ments refused to give workers or their union representatives any in¬ 
formation on the sharing of costs, the payments of dividends or other 
important features of the plans. Also, the employer could at any time 
arbitrarily terminate the plan. Thus early in 1942 the Ford Motor Co. 
ended its $20 million group policy on which employees paid about $3 
million annually in premiums. Fortunately the Automobile Workers’ 
(CIO) locals were able to step in and set up their own group plan, 
covering union members at Ford’s. 

Insurance Plans Under Union Contracts: A sound labor approach to 
the problem was set forth in the insurance program adopted in July, 
1942, by District 4 of the Electrical Workers (CIO). This called for 
maintenance of group insurance plans to be guaranteed by collective 
bargaining contract. 

The union agreement would include provisions for hospitalization in¬ 
surance, surgical benefits, disability income, and low-cost life insurance, 
the cost of the maintenance of these plans to be borne by the employer. 

SOCIAL SECURITY DEVELOPMENTS 

The years 1941 and 1942 saw no marked developments in social se¬ 
curity. The liberalization of the federal old age and unemployment in¬ 
surance benefits for railroad workers late in 1940 was not followed, as 
expected, by more adequate social security benefits for other workers. 

A comprehensive report for the President on social security, begun in 
1940 by the U. S. National Resources Planning Board, was completed 
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but not made public until 1943. (See below.) Reactionary opposition in 
Congress was an important factor in holding up improvements in the 
social security system. 

Early in 1943 the President, by Executive Order, instructed the Fed¬ 
eral Security Agency to set up a wartime system providing benefits to 
persons injured in civilian defense work or air raids, and to their sur¬ 
vivors. 

Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 

Since the 1939 amendments to the federal Social Security Act, outlined 
in Labor Fact Boo ^ 5, no further improvements have been made in the 
old-age and survivors insurance provisions. In the face of labor opposi¬ 
tion, Congress in 1942 froze the existing 1% tax on employers and em¬ 
ployees instead of permitting it to increase to 2%, as scheduled for 1943, 
and thus help to build social security funds. 

Although the Federal Railroad Retirement Act was amended to safe¬ 
guard the eligibility rights of railroad workers in the armed forces no such 
step has been taken for the vastly greater number of other workers cov¬ 
ered under the Social Security Act. 

As of August, 1942, there were approximately 560,000 monthly bene¬ 
ficiaries, 250,000 of them receiving primary benefits, 83,000 supple¬ 
mentary benefits and 227,000 survivors benefits. Monthly payments in 
1942 ranged from $10 million to $ri million. Average monthly payments, 
in July, 1942, were as follows: 


Retired workers 

$22.86 

Aged widows 

$20.20 

Aged wives of retired 


Widows with young 


workers 

12.17 

children 

I 9 * 5 I 

Children 

12.18 

Parents 

12.98 


Unemployment Insurance 

Although there were many legislative changes in the state unemploy¬ 
ment insurance laws during 1941 and 1942 none of them were funda¬ 
mental. Two states extended coverage to workers in establishments 
employing one or more; 16 states specifically excluded additional groups 
of agricultural workers. A large number of states reduced the waiting 
period, raised weekly benefits somewhat, and extended the duration of 
benefits. 

In 1941 a total of over 35 million workers were covered, with slightly 
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over 3.3 million receiving benefits during the year. Average benefit 
amounted to $101.74. 

Public Assistance 

During 1941 and 1942 a few states increased their maximum monthly 
allowances under old-age assistance systems. Great disparity still existed 
among the states. For example, in August, 1942, average monthly old-age 
payments ranged from $8.60 in Arkansas to $37.06 in California. 

Number of persons assisted in August, 1942, under various programs, 
and average monthly payments were: 

Number of recipients Average monthly payment 
Old-age assistance 2,251,000 $22.26 

Blind 78*956 26.24 

Dependent children 387,176 (families) 34.52 (per family) 

In addition some 550,000 persons in that period were receiving general 
relief. 

Health Insurance 

The first sickness benefit law in the United States was enacted in 
Rhode Island in 1942, effective April 1, 1943. In Rhode Island workers 
contribute toward unemployment insurance and the state decided to use 
the greater part of these contributions to finance health insurance. Thus 
the workers will be financing entirely the cash benefits for illness. 

Payments are to range from $6.75 to $18 a week for a period lasting 
from 5 to a little over 20 weeks a year. Amount and duration of benefits 
depend on worker’s prior earnings. 

This law makes no provision for medical care, and it fails to recognize 
the fact that workers alone cannot shoulder the entire burden of illness. 

Proposed Changes in Social Security 

While actual accomplishments in the form of legislative changes in the 
field of social security were meager, the years 1941 and 1942 were marked 
by a growing realization of the inadequacy of the existing laws. Many 
proposals by labor, social security experts, and government officials dealt 
with drastic reconstruction of the entire set-up. 

In Wartime and After: A group of social security experts, headed by 
the late Abraham Epstein of the American Association for Social Se¬ 
curity, issued a report called Social Security in Wartime and After in 
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which they proposed a broad program, the chief recommendations of 
which were: 

1. Unemployment insurance coverage to be extended and its benefits 
weighted in favor of the lower income groups, with an adequate minimum 
benefit and additional payments for dependents. Duration of regular benefits 
to be increased uniformly to 26 weeks, and an additional 26 weeks of 
emergency benefits to be allowed in the immediate post-war period with 
somewhat stricter qualifications. Demobilized soldiers and government em¬ 
ployees to be protected by unemployment insurance. 

2. A public works program and an improved system of general assistance 
conditional upon proof of need. 

3. Compulsory health insurance with cash benefits and medical care to 
workers and their dependents; also permanent disability insurance. 

4. Extension of old-age insurance coverage. 

5. Entire program to be financed by the government and by contributions 
from employers and employees. 

Eliot Bill: Rep. Thos. H. Eliot (D., Mass.) introduced in Congress, Sep¬ 
tember 9, 1942, a comprehensive bill (H.R. 7534) which would have 
liberalized the whole social security system. House Ways and Means 
Committee, to which it was referred, refused to hold hearings on the 
measure. 

The bill, which was backed by the AFL, provided for establishment 
of a national insurance system, chief features of which would be: 

1. Temporary and permanent disability benefits, the former similar to un¬ 
employment insurance benefits, the latter similar to old-age insurance benefits 
with modest provisions for medical care. 

2. Maternity benefits for six weeks before and six weeks after childbirth at 
rates similar to those under unemployment insurance. 

3. Hospitalization payments to wage earners and their dependents ranging 
from $3 to $6 a day for 30 days. 

4. Expanded federalized system of unemployment insurance with basic 
benefits (not counting those for dependents) ranging from $6 to $16 a week 
for 26 weeks. 

5. Expanded and liberalized old-age and survivors insurance to include 
agricultural labor, domestic workers, self-employed and other groups now 
excluded, with increases up to $7.50 a month in the primary benefit, and 
with eligibility age of all women lowered from 65 to 60. 

6. Additional allowances for dependents under all programs. 

7. Social insurance protection for men in the armed forces and their de¬ 
pendents. 
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8. A co-ordinated social insurance tax program with equal contributions 
by employees and employers. For industrial workers the tax would start at 
5% of earnings, advancing later to 6 %. 

CIO Program: The Congress of Industrial Organizations, as pointed 
out in the report of its president to its 1942 convention, has long had a 
carefully formulated program for a sound social security system. In 
recent statements also it has stressed the fact that separate state systems 
cannot protect the returning soldiers. Only federal action can raise benefit 
provisions to an adequate level and guarantee sufficient funds for the 
demands of post-war unemployment. 

The CIO proposals include the following: 

1. Universal coverage under old age and survivors insurance with guaran¬ 
teed monthly minimum income which will provide the essentials of a decent 
living. 

2. A federal system of unemployment insurance with coverage extended to 
all workers, with adequate benefits, and low eligibility standards. 

3. Insurance against permanent as well as temporary disability. 

4. National health insurance for everybody, including insurance for medical 
care. 

5. Protection of the men in the armed services and their dependents, es¬ 
pecially in the post-war period. 

6. Increased assistance to state programs of aid for blind, for dependent 
children and for maternal and child health care. 

7. Financing ol social security in the largest measure possible by taxes 
upon aggregates of excess income and wealth. 

National Resources Planning Board: On March 10, 1943, President 
Roosevelt sent to Congress two reports of the National Resources Plan¬ 
ning Board, one on post-war planning and one on an expanded social 
security, work projects, and relief system. Most important points dealing 
with social insurance and public assistance and service were: 

Immediate enactment of social insurance to assure income during perma¬ 
nent or temporary disability. 

Unemployment compensation expanded to include seamen, non-profit cor¬ 
poration employees, and employees of small firms. Inclusion of domestic, 
agricultural, and other workers to be considered. Duration of unemployment 
benefits to be extended to 26 weeks. Present federal-state system to be replaced 
by a wholly federal system. 

Old-age and survivors insurance to be extended to cover non-profit cor¬ 
poration employees, and additional groups as rapidly as possible. Re-study of 
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benefit formulas and eligibility requirements to make possible the payment of 
higher benefits to low-income groups. Government contributions to the cost 
of old-age and survivors insurance. 

Special public assistance for old-age, dependent children, and the blind 
to be strengthened. Increased grants for dependent children and payments 
to mothers. 

Public provision “for meeting the needs of our people for more adequate 
medical care.” Free school lunches to be provided for all school children. 
Carefully regulated distribution of surplus commodities to all low-income 
groups through a stamp plan. 



VIII. FARMERS AND FARM WORKERS 


FOR INCREASED PRODUCTION 

Even before Pearl Harbor, the government had taken steps away 
from the program of scarcity and toward increased production. Dairy 
products, meats and lard, wheat, eggs, and other foods were included 
from the beginning in lend-lease shipments. 

After December 7, 1941, the drive for greater farm production was 
intensified. Larger food and feed reserves are absolutely necessary for 
carrying the war against fascism to a decisive victory for the United 
Nations. Only the United States has had the immediate possibility of 
expanding farm production to meet the wartime needs of our Allies. 

Loss of vegetable oils from the Orient and sharp reduction in such 
imports from South America made urgently necessary maximum produc¬ 
tion of peanuts, flaxseed, and soybeans. Food supplies for our military 
forces and increasing lend-lease shipments to Great Britain and the Soviet 
Union pushed the goals for meat, eggs, dairy products, sugar, vegetables, 
and fruits to an “all-out-for-war” production basis. Goals were increased 
for tobacco acreage, and for cotton, with special premiums on long- 
staple varieties. Only for wheat was the acreage goal kept down to the 
55 million acres previously announced, since carry-over was thought to 
be sufficient for all emergency needs. 

Although setting new high goals for farm production in 1942, the 
Department of Agriculture program was held back by remnants of the 
old AAA scarcity approach in the minds of many large farmers and local 
officials (representing the Department) who function as agricultural 
War Boards. It was hampered, also, by the failure of certain large-farm 
interests to throw themselves whole-heartedly into the war effort. In some 
places the local War Boards are said to have advised the farmers to dis¬ 
regard the government program for increased acreage and increased 
livestock production in 1942. In Congress, this attitude has been ex¬ 
pressed by the so-called “farm bloc” of spokesmen for large-farm in¬ 
terests and other reactionaries. They have also opposed the Administra¬ 
tion's measures against inflation, because they place their immediate 
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profits and their hostility to labor above the needs of the Peoples* War. 

In spite of this attitude, production in 1942 set a new high record for 
livestock and for certain crops. Even in wheat, the 1942 production was 
surpassed in only one previous year (1915). But the record production 
was unevenly distributed. Acreage planted fell below the goals* set by 
the government for corn, oats, wheat, flaxseed, peanuts, potatoes, dry 
beans, cotton, and several other crops. The oilseed program failed to 
relate regional acreage and regional processing facilities. So, in certain 
areas, part of the record soybean production was left unharvested because 
nearby crushing mills were overloaded. It is admitted that in general 
the large total production was the result of exceptionally good weather 
for crops and steadily rising prices for livestock rather than of adequate 
planning for all-out war production. 

In setting still higher goals for 1943, the Department of Agriculture 
recognized the difficulties involved in shortages of manpower, farm 
machinery, and fertilizers. A few steps have been taken toward the 
careful and thorough planning which is essential for overcoming these 
difficulties. To make the broad production goals effective, they should be 
related to every individual farm, as the national goals for restricted out¬ 
put were successfully broken down and distributed under the AAA. 
Also, plans for distributing manpower and rationing farm equipment 
are under way. (See below.) And by December, 1942, the Department of 
Agriculture was mobilizing the nationwide network of agricultural War 
Boards to assemble some of the basic data (local and regional), neces¬ 
sary for effective guidance of farm production. January 12, 1943, was 
designated as Farm Mobilization Day, in a drive to reach every farmer 
in the country. In February, 1943, the limits previously set for wheat 
acreage were withdrawn. 

On Small Farms: For genuine all-out war production it would be 
necessary to increase output of those small, poor farms where the avail¬ 
able manpower has been under-employed. 

According to Census of 1940 and the Department of Agriculture esti¬ 
mates, farms producing less than $1,000 worth during the year (both 
sales and home-used products) included nearly a million “farmers” who 
worked more or less regularly at some other job; half a million (541,300) 
share-croppers working hard but earning little from their toil; and some 
414,000 retired elderly farmers. 

But after all such deductions there remained about two million “inde¬ 
pendent” and “under-employed” farmers, living by the land and having 
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gross production under $1,000 a year. (Land Policy Review, April, 1942.) 
How much could these small farms contribute to the needed increase in 
production? This question was raised in the spring of 1942 by Farm 
Security Administration. The FSA had already assisted some 435,000 
low-income families to increase their farm products for sale by an average 
of $187 and the value of their home-use farm products by an average of 
$101. It estimated that with a “thorough-going loan-and-supervision pro¬ 
gram” about 1,200,000 additional low-income farmers could make a 
substantial contribution, especially in hogs, milk, eggs, peanuts, soy¬ 
beans, sugar beets, tomatoes for canning, and vegetables. 

Funds required for this expanded FSA program were refused by Con¬ 
gress in the summer of 1942, under pressure from large agricultural em¬ 
ployers. (FSA camps for migratory farm workers have set higher housing 
standards which many of these employers bitterly resent. It was also 
charged by the Farmers Union that the large farm employers wish to 
see more and more thousands of small farmers driven off the land to 
replenish the dwindling reserves of destitute and unorganized cheap 
labor.) The FSA program was backed by the Farmers Union, by a few 
state organizations of the Farm Bureau and the Grange, and by all three 
of the large labor groups (CIO, AFL, and Railway Labor Executives 
Assn.). They rescued the FSA from the complete annihilation demanded 
by reactionaries clustered about the “Farm Bloc” but they did not suc¬ 
ceed in obtaining funds required for an expanded production program. 

Instead of receiving increased funds, the FSA was granted some 25% 
less for 1942-43 than it had in the previous fiscal year. 

In October, 1942, the Department of Agriculture again emphasized the 
possibilities and the importance of increasing farm production by more 
extended government assistance to under-employed low-income farmers. 
Agriculture officials pointed out that loans averaging about $350 per farm 
could provide seed, feed, fertilizer, livestock, or other equipment to 
make the farm family’s labor more productive. Also Secretary of Agri¬ 
culture Wickard told the National Catholic Rural Life Conference in 
October: “There are families, with many good farmers among them, who 
are working land so poor they can barely raise enough for their own 
use. There are families on tracts so small—and often so unproductive 
as well—that they cannot find enough work to keep them busy. As a war 
emergency measure, we must help those families get off crowded mar¬ 
ginal land and onto land where their work will go for many times as 
much.” {Wall Street Journal, Oct. 6, 1942.) 
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President Roosevelt in his budget message to Congress, January n, 
1943, said that small farms “must be encouraged to make a maximum 
contribution to the war.” 

Others in the Administration have disregarded all such possibilities. 
Chairman William Haber of the War Manpower Commission’s planning 
division stated on September 18 that there were some two million small 
farmers who would serve the war more effectively in other lines. 

And in the program for stabilizing the manpower on dairy, livestock, 
and poultry farms, announced October 28, 1942, the War Manpower 
Commission defined as an essential farm “one which has at least 12 dairy 
cows, milking or dry, with a minimum annual production of 45,000 lbs. 
of milk, or the equivalent in livestock or poultry, or a combination of 
animal units which meets this standard.” 

In December, the standard of size for an “essential farm” was raised 
and also broadened to include necessary crops. A worker (whether 
farmer, farmer’s son, or hired worker) was to be exempt from the draft 
if he personally was responsible for production of 16 “war units.” But 
the December standard brought such a storm of protest from working 
farmers in all parts of the country that it was cut to 8 milk cows or 
their equivalent in other essential products. 

The local Selective Service Board might adopt a higher or lower 
standard of “essential” farm “because of local conditions.” Also the board 
might defer a man on a smaller farm if they thought he could within 
six months bring his production up to the “essential” standard. But still 
no additional funds were made available for assisting expansion of small 
farms. 

Manpower in Agriculture: On November 5, 1942, Secretary Wickard 
stated that since the United States entered the war 1,600,000 persons had 
left farms for the armed forces or for industry. 

More than 30,000 farm families were displaced by government pur¬ 
chase of farm land for military uses. And about 30,000 farmers and farm 
workers were removed from productive labor when all Japanese were 
shifted from restricted areas of the West Coast. A few thousand of these 
Japanese were allowed to take farm employment in the interior, chiefly 
in the sugar beet fields. 

In addition to those actually leaving farms, there was also an increase 
in the number of persons living on farms but working on non-agri- 
cultural jobs. In April, 1940, the Census reported a total of 2,070,000 
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such persons. According to a Department of Agriculture estimate, this 
number had risen, by the middle of July, 1942, to nearly 3,500,000. 

Losses in productive farm population are partly compensated by nor¬ 
mal increase in able-bodied farm youth old enough to carry on farm 
work and not yet liable for military service; by increase in working time 
of men who have been under-employed on farms or totally inactive; and 
by increased labor of women and children. There has been also a con¬ 
siderable “reserve” of unemployed living in villages and small towns. 

Most widely talked about has been the shortage of hired workers on 
very large farms. But many of these farm employers have been accus¬ 
tomed to a large “surplus” labor reserve. They have so commonly over¬ 
stated their actual labor needs that some regional offices of the U. S. 
Employment Service have made a sharp distinction between the em¬ 
ployers’ “labor demand” and their “labor requirement.” Many employers 
also insist upon obtaining workers of a specific racial or ethnic group. 
In an extended discussion of this problem, a writer of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics concluded that “On the whole and with minor 
exceptions, the 1941-42 farm labor ‘shortages’... were shortages of 
labor reserves, rather than of workers actually needed.” (Land Policy 
Review, Fall, 1942.) 

By special arrangement with the Mexican government, announced 
August 6, 1942, it was made legal for farm employers to import groups 
of Mexican workers under standardized conditions of pay and housing, 
to be supervised by the Farm Security Administration. When it was 
understood that these workers must be paid not less than 30 cents an 
hour and must be provided with decent living quarters, the employers 
were not so eager to obtain their services. Some large cotton growers in 
Arizona actually allowed long-staple cotton, greatly needed for military 
textiles, to rot in the field rather than pay the 30-cent minimum hourly 
wage. In the end, 3,000 Mexicans were brought into California in the 
fall of 1942. 

By October, 1942, a real shortage of manpower was appearing in some 
regions, and it was recognized that a general shortage would develop in 
1943 unless we achieved some such over-all planning in the use of our 
productive forces as President Roosevelt proposed in his speech of 
October 12, 1942. 

Secretary Wickard, in a statement before the House Committee on 
Agriculture, Sept. 23, 1942, had made the following six proposals on 
farm labor and production: 
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1. We must try to retain upon our farms as many as possible of the experi¬ 
enced managers who understand year-round farm operations. 

2. We must transport workers to farms, as we have already started to do 
in the transportation of Mexicans. The Department is preparing to ask for 
funds to bring workers from areas of relative surplus to critical areas. By 
using this transportation program, the fullest possible use will be made of 
our migrant labor force. 

3. We must train a great number of inexperienced workers in the funda¬ 
mentals of agriculture. 

4. We must get ready to use large numbers of women and young people. 

5. We must do more recruiting for industry in the cities and less on the 
farms. 

6. We must utilize more fully the under-employed on our farms by mak¬ 
ing it possible for them to increase their production to the extent of using 
their labor full time. We have such a program under way this year by the 
Farm Security Administration. 

Before then the FSA had been directed by the War Manpower Com¬ 
mission to make a study of agricultural manpower requirements, but for 
several weeks no funds were made available. 

As a first step toward regulation of manpower on farms the War Man¬ 
power Commission issued on October 28, 1942, directives that local 
Selective Service boards should defer farmers, unpaid family workers, 
and hired workers on all “essential farms.” 

A similar provision was included as the “Tydings Amendment” to the 
bill drafting young men of 18 and 19 for military service. Pres. Murray 
of the CIO wired his protest to President Roosevelt against deferment 
of farm workers under “compulsory work or fight orders,” as tending to 
freeze “chaotic and un-American wage and working conditions for all 
farm workers” and creating “even greater chaos on the agricultural man¬ 
power problem.” 

Attempts to draw from the cities volunteers for seasonal farm labor 
give organized labor an opportunity to be of direct service to the two 
million working farmers who are also small employers and to reach a 
closer understanding with them. 

The House (Tolan) Committee investigating defense migration em¬ 
phasized the fact that the problem of manpower in agriculture cannot 
be separated from the broader problems of utilizing the nation’s entire 
labor force for the war effort. 

Fertilizer and Farm Machinery: Also important for increased farm 
production are fertilizer and farm equipment. Since a shortage in com- 
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mercial nitrogenous fertilizers is unavoidable in wartime, special empha¬ 
sis is given to the planting of leguminous crops—the “green manure” 
which when properly handled contributes nitrogen to the soil. Use of 
chemical nitrogen fertilizer was restricted by the War Production Board 
on September 14, 1942. 

As far as machinery is concerned, American agriculture is better pre¬ 
pared than it has ever been before. Tractors on farms had increased from 
851,457 in 1930 to 1,409,697 in 1940 (census figures). Large sales in 1940 
and 1941 indicate that by the spring of 1942 the number of farm tractors 
was considerably above the census figure. But there remain at least half 
a million farms which are large enough to employ a wage worker but 
do not yet possess a tractor. And many of the tractors are too old to give 
dependable service. About two-thirds of all farms have no electric current. 

Manufacture of rubber-tired tractors was entirely stopped May 1, 1942, 
and production of other farm machinery was cut to 83% of the 1940 
figure. Temporary rationing of 18 machines was placed in the hands of 
county committees. Many more machines were to be rationed in 1943, 
and output of most new machines between November 1, 1942, and 
November 1, 1943, was limited to 20% of the 1940-41 average. This 
production was to be concentrated chiefly in the smaller companies. Much 
emphasis was put on production of repair parts and on farm care of ma¬ 
chinery, trucks, and automobiles, so that existing equipment might be 
kept in usable condition. Later, the quota of new machines was in¬ 
creased by one-third. 

Rationing of new farm machinery was ordered September 16, 1942, by 
Secretary Wickard. All items were divided into three categories. To ob¬ 
tain those machines most essential to present production needs, the 
farmer must show a purchase certificate from his county committee. For 
other machinery and large equipment, the farmer himself must certify' 
his needs and the use he will make of the new machine. Only some hand 
tools and the smaller horse-drawn equipment remained free of all re¬ 
striction. 

Supplies and Rationing: Farm production increased markedly in 1942, 
in spite of the difficulties faced by farmers. But some shortages were 
expected and rationing was regarded as necessary because of extraor¬ 
dinary supplies required for military forces and for lend-lease shipments 
to the United Nations. 

Crops as a whole were 14% greater in volume than in 1941. Numbers 
of cattle and hogs reached record peaks and the carry-over of feed grains 
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was only slightly increased. This made urgent a much larger production 
of corn, oats, barley, and grain sorghums in 1943 to meet the anticipated 
further increase in livestock production. 

The 1942 wheat crop was about 4% greater than the previous year’s, 
with a carry-over that filled all available storage space. As an aid to 
maintaining the carry-over of the commoner feed grains, Congress per¬ 
mitted the Commodity Credit Corp. to sell for feed 125 million bushels 
of government-owned wheat at 85% of the parity price of corn. 

Total production of meat (beef, veal, pork, lamb, mutton) was esti¬ 
mated at the unprecedented volume of about 24 billion pounds in the 
year from July, 1942, to July, 1943. Military and lend-lease purchases 
were expected to require at least 6.5 billion. Allowing 17 billion pounds 
for the civilian population, the government asked voluntary rationing of 
meat at 2 lbs. 3 oz. per person per week, an amount about half a pound 
a week below the average consumption in 1940. This was cut, later, to 
less than 2 lbs. per person. By March, 1943, compulsory rationing of meat 
was in force. 

If the needs of our Allies are fully met, we shall find, also, that our 
supplies of dairy products are barely adequate. In November, 1942, half 
the butter supply in cold storage was “frozen” under government order, 
and retail sales of heavy cream were prohibited. “Since total demand for 
milk in 1943, including civilian, military, and lend-lease, is at least 20 
billion pounds larger than the prospective supply, a further curtailment 
of civilian consumption will be necessary.” (Department of Agriculture, 
Dairy Situation, Dec., 1942.) 

Military and lend-lease purchases of processed fruits and vegetables 
are cutting into the usual civilian supplies, in spite of abundant crops in 
1942. Rationing of canned soups and canned, frozen, and dried fruits 
and vegetables as from March 1, 1943, was announced at the end of 1942. 

On December 6, 1942, Secretary Wickard was appointed by President 
Roosevelt as Food Administrator with “full responsibility for and control 
over the nation’s food program.” This includes power over production, 
distribution and rationing not only of ordinary eatables, but of fats and 
oils, and also of cotton and other fibers, and tobacco. 

Wickard and other government officials emphasized that every person 
who wastes food, or attempts to evade such rationing as is set up for 
conservation and fair distribution of food supplies, is weakening the war 
effort and aiding the enemy. 
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FARM PRICES 

Throughout 1941 and 1942 prices received by farmers moved generally 
upward. When the Emergency Price Control Act became law, January 
30, 1942, the price index of all farm products combined was above the 
parity standard.* Back of this average were crop prices, mostly below 
parity, and livestock prices, mostly above parity. 

Federal Price Control: Under the Price Control Act no farm product 
could be placed under a price ceiling lower than the highest of four 
standards: either 110% of parity, or the average price from July 1, 1919, 
to June 30, 1929, or the price on October 1 or December 15, 1941. While 
this Act was under discussion, the large livestock interests took the lead 
in preventing interference with the high prices which they were receiv¬ 
ing. The urgency of increased livestock production strengthened their 
position. Cotton growers liked the 1919 to 1929 alternative, for excep¬ 
tional cotton prices during some of those years had made the 110% of 
parity level seem low. Tobacco growers would benefit from the October 
or December alternatives, when certain types of tobacco were more than 
10% above parity. 

President Roosevelt had opposed from the beginning the higher-than- 
parity minimum for farm price ceilings, and, when he asked Congress 
on September 7, 1942, for immediate further action to block inflation, 
he included the request that a ceiling at parity be permitted on farm 
products. After much wrangling between Administration forces in Con¬ 
gress and the reactionaries (including representatives of large-farm in¬ 
terests) a compromise “anti-inflation” act was passed and signed October 
2, 1942. This set as minimum level for price ceilings on farm products 
the parity price or the highest price received between January 1, 1942, 
and September 15, 1942, whichever is higher. Under these standards, 
farm products in October, 1942, fell into three main groups in relation 
to prices: 

For some, including cottonseed, butterfat, chickens, and wool, farm 
prices would be (supposedly) stabilized at high levels prevailing on 
September 15. 

♦Parity for farm products is the price which gives a bale of cotton or 100 lbs. of 
live hog or a unit of any important farm product the same purchasing power which 
it had, on the average, during the five years 1910-14. For some products a “com¬ 
parable base” from later years is utilized. Changes in farm mortgage interest and in 
tax rates are also taken into account. 
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Others, including rice, hogs, beef cattle, and lambs, were above 110% 
of parity and would be allowed to rise still further. 

A third important group were below parity and could rise somewhat 
before reaching a “ceiling” level. 

By December, 1942, more than 60% of all farm products were subject 
to price ceilings. 

Wide latitude is permitted in the administration of price controls. The 
President may “adjust any such maximum price to the extent that he 
finds necessary to correct gross inequities.” Yielding to the large farm 
employers who wanted the whole parity formula revised to include 
changes in farm wage rates, the Act includes a general proviso that the 
President may push a ceiling price above standards set by the Act, if he 
considers that a higher price is needed to increase war production or 
“where by reason of increased labor or other costs to the producers... 
the maximum prices... will not reflect such increased costs.” 

Profits of meat packers, millers, canners, and dairy trust are safe¬ 
guarded in the provision that “in the fixing of maximum prices on 
products resulting from the processing of agricultural commodities, in¬ 
cluding livestock, a generally fair and equitable margin shall be allowed 
for such processing.” And under the President's Executive Order of 
October 3, the Director of Economic Stabilization is explicitly permitted 
to aid the processor or distributor, from federal funds, by purchasing 
from the farm producer at one price and reselling to the processor or 
distributor at a lower price, if this is necessary to ensure maximum pro¬ 
duction, or to maintain ceiling prices, or to prevent a price rise. Such 
action had been announced for the processing of vegetable oils, for pork 
packers, for wheat, and for milk distributors in certain areas. 

But the Order warned that the Price Administrator “shall determine 
price ceilings in such a manner that profits are prevented which in his 
judgment are unreasonable or exorbitant.” 

The Order also directed that “appropriate deductions shall be made 
from parity price or comparable price for payments made under the Soil 
Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, as amended, parity payments 
made under the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, and 
governmental subsidies.” In other words, ceiling market price of a grain 
shall not be higher than parity minus the average benefits per bushel 
received by grain farmers from the Government. 

Federal Support of Prices: Market crop prices have been supported 
indirectly by loan and purchase programs of the Commodity Credit 
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Corp. Such loans, at 85% of parity price, were ordered to be made avail¬ 
able in 1941 and 1942 on five basic crops (cotton, wheat, corn, rice, flue- 
cured tobacco). The Commodity Credit Corp. is permitted to make loans 
on other products. 

Under the Act of October 2, 1942, the Commodity Credit Corp. was 
authorized to make loans at 90% of parity (instead of 85%) on six 
basic crops (adding peanuts to the former five) in each year up to the 
end of the second full calendar year after the armistice which ends the 
present war. Except for corn and wheat, the higher loan rate is manda¬ 
tory. The Director of Economic Stabilization ruled that the 85% rate 
should be maintained on the 1942 crops of corn and wheat, although 
the 90% rate would be effective immediately on cotton, rice, tobacco 
and peanuts. 

In 1942 the additional loans included not only a long list of food and 
feed crops, but also naval stores, hemp seed, and legumes. By December, 
loans at 90% of parity had been promised for 1943 on several items 
considered most essential in the war, and in addition a stated minimum 
price was guaranteed. For essential vegetables and fruits, support prices 
were to be announced early in 1943. These would “be maintained 
through certification of canners agreeing to pay specified prices to grow¬ 
ers and Government commitment to purchase the processed commodity 
at a level which will support grower prices at about the same level as in 
1942. Specific support prices for dried apples, apricots, peaches, pears, 
prunes, and raisins will also be announced about Feb. 1.” (Department 
of Agriculture, Food for Freedom, 1943 .) The Department of Agri¬ 
culture was also asking for legislation necessary to give definite price 
support for oil nuts and oil seeds. 

With large-scale lend-lease and military buying, government purchases 
have become a serious factor in prices for certain dairy products, for 
vegetables and fruits to be canned or dehydrated, and, less directly, in 
the high prices paid by packers for hogs and cattle. 

Supplementary Subsidies: Supplementary to market prices received by 
farmers, there have been payments under the Agricultural Adjustment and 
Soil Conservation programs. On certain soil-depleting crops (cotton, wheat, 
peanuts, tobacco, commercial potatoes, and mid-western corn) benefit pay¬ 
ments were continued in 1942 to every farmer who had planted within his 
allotted acreage. The rates of these payments were lower in 1941 than in 
1940 and, except on wheat, they were lower in 1942 than in 1941. To stimu¬ 
late increased production of rice, benefit payments were allowed on rice 
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acreage in 1942 only if the farmer had planted his full allotment, and no 
deduction was made if he exceeded his allotment. 

In 1943, farmers were to plant at least 90% and not more than 110% of 
their AAA crop allotments in order to obtain acreage payments. Rates an¬ 
nounced were slightly lower than those allowed on 1942 production. Com¬ 
mercial potatoes were excluded. 

Co-operating farmers who carry out certain soil conservation practices re¬ 
ceive also “conservation payments” which vary by region and state. In addi¬ 
tion, so-called “parity payments” on commercial corn, wheat, and a few types 
of tobacco were again allowed in 1942 for farmers co-operating in the 
acreage program. Parity payments formerly granted on cotton, rice, and 
most types of tobacco were not granted in 1942, since on these crops the 
farmers’ return (market price plus acreage allotment payments) was at 
or above the parity level. Up to the close of 1942, no funds had been voted 
for parity payments in 1943. 

LIVESTOCK AND MEAT 

J. K. Galbraith, deputy price administrator, admitted October 7, 1942, 
before a Senate committee investigating the problems of small business 
that price policies of OPA had been aiding the large meat packers at the 
expense of the small ones. 

From the beginning, OPA was allowing a bonus of 2 cents a pound 
beyond commercial ceilings for meat slaughtered and packed for the 
military forces and lend-lease shipments. Bonus was allowed on two 
grounds: first, to cover costs of preparing meats for overseas shipment 
and, second, to indemnify the packer for loss of domestic commercial 
business. 

Only the large packers are equipped to handle such orders. And it 
developed that they had been able to retain their share of the domestic 
market and that the added costs for military shipments were amply 
covered by half a cent a pound. (Before October 7, the bonus had been 
cut to that amount.) 

Meantime, livestock prices had been pushed up so high that they were 
out of balance with the ceiling prices on commercial meat. Large pack¬ 
ers, aided by the bonus and having low costs with tremendous volume, 
could make profits in spite of high livestock prices. But small packers— 
with higher costs and no bonus—were caught in what appeared to be a 
disastrous “squeeze.” 
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In an attempt to offset the higher prices paid for lean cattle, the big. 
packers lowered the differentials for well-finished, corn-fed catde re¬ 
quired for prime beef. (They were also indicted by the OP A for up¬ 
grading meats and obtaining prime beef prices for meat of a lower 
grade.) As a result, many farmers in the cornbelt hesitated in the spring 
and summer of 1942, in spite of the low price of grain, to undertake 
their usual contract feeding to fatten ranch cattle for the prime-beef mar¬ 
ket. On August 1, the number of cattle on feed for market in cornbelt 
states was lower by 19% than it had been 12 months earlier. This 
brought hardship to many farmers and held down the total production 
of beef. Later in the year, price differentials between fat cattle and lean 
were adjusted by market developments, and shipments of feeder catde 
into the corn belt were larger in the autumn of 1942 than in the cor¬ 
responding months of 1941. 

FOOD PRICE CEILINGS 

On April 28, 1942, OPA issued the General Maximum Price Regula¬ 
tion (See Chap. II). Prices prevailing in March, 1942, were to serve as 
a general ceiling, but in ruling on specific items the OPA “gave due 
consideration to prices prevailing between October 1 and 15, 1941.” 
Where costs had not increased between October and March, prices might 
be pushed back to the October level. 

Exemptions from this GMPR included not only all raw and un¬ 
processed farm products, but many processed foods of general consump¬ 
tion. It was estimated that less than 60% of the worker’s food 
expenditure was touched by the April order. 

In August lamb was brought under a temporary price ceiling. Upward 
revisions were allowed in August for certain canned, dried, and frozen 
fruits and vegetables. 

Under the Executive Order of October 3, price ceilings were im¬ 
mediately placed on additional farm products and foods previously 
exempt from price regulation: butter, cheese, evaporated and condensed 
milk, eggs, poultry, flour, dry onions, potatoes, fresh and canned citrus 
fruits and juices, dry edible beans, cornmeal, and mutton. Only 10% of 
the nation’s food remained exempt from regulation, including fresh 
fruits and vegetables (other than those named) and fresh fish and pea¬ 
nuts. 
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These were emergency ceilings, for a 6o-day period, freezing each 
individual seller’s prices at the highest levels of the live days September 
28 through October 2. OPA admitted that they were not satisfactory. 

On October 9, 1942, OPA authorized an alternative pricing method 
on certain items covered by the ceiling orders of the previous March. 
This was designed to relieve the alleged “squeeze” on some retailers and 
would involve probable increases to consumers on prices representing 
about 15% of the nation’s food. 

On December 21, 1942, OPA announced the first steps toward a more 
uniform price regulation, “setting fixed mark-ups for different types of 
stores. Actual dollars and cents prices in many cases will provide retail 
food sellers with ceilings for all meats and tor all important lines of 
groceries.” 

FARM INCOME 

About 29.9 million of the 133 million in the United States live by agri¬ 
culture. These are more than one-fifth of our total population but they 
receive less than one-tenth of the total national income. 

AGRICULTURE AS PER CENT OF NATIONAL TOTAL 



Population 

Income a 

1910 

35 - I % 

13 . 5 % 

1920 

29.9 

11.4 

193° 

24.6 

6.8 

*937 

24.O 

8.5 

1938 

23.6 

7-5 

*939 

23.2 

7-3 

I 94 ° 

22.9 

6.9 

1941 

22. 5 

8.2 


Source: Data from Bureau of Agricultural Economics, in Congressional Record, 
Senate, September 22, 1942. Population percentages based on 1940 Census differ 
from earlier BAE estimate given in Labor Fact Book, 5. * Net to farm population. 

Net Farm Income: Figures on net farm income (gross income less 
expenses of operation) include amounts received from federal govern¬ 
ment under the Agricultural Adjustment and Soil Conservation pro¬ 
grams. In 1941 these totaled $514 million, while net income from mar¬ 
ketings plus loans from the Commodity Credit Corp. was $7,077 million. 
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Thanks to increased production and rising prices, the farm population 
had a greater average purchasing power in 1941 than in any year since 
1918. But one-half of the farm families and “single consumers” living on 
farms had less than $750 of net money income in 1941, including earn¬ 
ings from non-farm sources, according to estimates of the Bureau of 
Home Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture. Taking farm fam¬ 
ilies alone, without the “single consumers,” OPA has estimated that 28% 
had a purchasing power below $750 in 1941 and about 21% would have 
such low income in 1942. 

Gross Farm Income: Data for 1939 on gross farm income are given 
by 1940 Census for 5,968,755 farms, grouped according to size of gross 
income. (Not included were 88,502 farms which reported no production 
and 39,542 “unclassified” farms.) The census shows the following distri¬ 
bution of farms and farm production according to their gross returns. 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF FARMS AND FARM PRODUCTION—1939 


Gross income groups 

Farms 

Farm production 

Under $400 

3 2 - 9 % 

5 - 4 % 

$400 to $999 

32.2 

15.9 

$1,000 to $3,999 

29.6 

42.8 

$4,000 to $9,999 

4-3 

18.7 

$10,000 and over 

1.0 

r 7 -2 

All groups 

100.0 

100.0 


These figures do not include AAA benefits, and it should be remem¬ 
bered that AAA benefits are directly related to the scale of operation 
and not to the farmer’s needs. Broadly, the Larger the farmer’s produc¬ 
tion, the larger his benefits. In 1940, for example, at one extreme were 
3,048,676 small farmers who received less than $40, while at the other 
extreme were 13,222 large farms receiving from $1,000 to $10,000 each. 

Neither do these figures include benefits received under the Sugar Act 
to which no $10,000 maximum limit has been set. 

Cash Income from Farm Marketings: Monthly figures on cash in¬ 
come from farm marketings (gross return, not including value of prod¬ 
ucts used on the farm and without deduction for costs of operation) 
showed an increase from 1940 to 1941 and again from 1941 to 1942. A 
preliminary forecast of the total for the year 1942 gave a figure (over 
$15 billion) which would be “an increase of one-third over 1941 and 
nearly double the 1935-39 average.” 
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FARM WORKERS 

About three million, or one-fourth of the twelve million who labor on 
farms, are hired workers. 

Farms employing some wage labor in 1939 numbered 2,260,237, or 
37.1% of all farms in the country, according to the 1940 Census. These 
included a few farms with less than $1,500 gross production. Small em¬ 
ploying farms were fewer by 371,000 in 1939 than they had been ten 
years earlier. But family farms, on which the farmer and his family also 
do farm work, still account for roughly half the hired farm labor. 

Most of the hired farm labm is seasonal. More than one-third of the 
hired workers employed in the peak months have no farm job in January. 
Of the $782,000,000 paid in wages to hired farm workers in 1939, 37-5% 
went to persons hired by the month; 41.5% to those hired by day or 
week; and 21% to piece or contract workers. 

Farm Wages: Farm wages and working conditions are notoriously 
worse than those of industrial workers. This fact is officially admitted by 
James F. Byrnes, Director of Economic Stabilization, who explicitly ex¬ 
empted farm wages, at least temporarily, from the order stabilizing at 
existing levels all wages which are not substandard. 

On July 1, 1942, farm wages were said to be higher than at any time 
since 1920. By October 1, 1942, they had risen to an average of $50.83 
per month with board and $2.76 per day without board. These official 
estimates do not include earnings of piece-rate seasonal workers which in 
the past have commonly been lower than the wages of helpers hired by 
the month or day. Also, behind the averages are higher wage rates in the 
North and West and lower wage rates in the South. 

On sugar farms, wages and working conditions are subject to some 
regulation. Cane and beet sugar growers are entitled to federal benefits 
only if they observe in their employment of hired labor certain standards 
of wages and living conditions. Hourly wage rates varying by region, 
sex, and occupation, ranged in 1942 from the lowest (14^) for some 
women workers in Louisiana to the highest (55^) for some men work¬ 
ers in the Northwest. 

In the 1942 discussion of farm price legislation, large farm employers 
and their spokesmen in Congress made much of the fact that during the 
past ten years farm wages had risen more sharply than industrial wages 
had risen. But they failed to state that in the crisis of the early 1930*8 
farm wages had dropped far more than industrial wages. 
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In relation to the parity period (1910-14) and also in relation to 
1925-29, farm wages have risen much less than industrial wages. In 
1941, the farm wage rate was still below the pre-crisis (1925-29) level. 
Only in July, 1942, did it rise 10% above this. But by then the average 
hourly factory earnings were 53% above the 1925-29 level. After July, 
the broad averages rose still further, but the rise in farm wage rates has 
not overtaken the rise in industrial wages. 

Percentage of Increase 
Above 1910-14 From 1925-29 

Yearly average, 1941 

Farm wage rates 54% increase 14% decrease 

Hourly factory earnings 248% “ 33% increase 

July, 1942 

Farm wage rates 96% “ 10% 

Hourly factory earnings 302% “ 53% 

Source : Computed from table prepared by Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Con¬ 
gressional Record, Senate, Sept. 28, 1942, p. 7751. 

Low standards of pay and working conditions for wage labor on 
farms reflect the fact that most farm labor is still unorganized. 

Migratory Workers: Most serious is the plight of migratory workers 
who follow the crops and have no settled home. These have the lowest 
pay and the worst housing in the country. 

Migrants without legal residence lose their right to vote. They are 
deprived of the general benefits of the Social Security Act (old-age pen¬ 
sions, aid to the blind, aid to dependent children); they are not eligible 
for local public relief; and their children may grow up without schooling. 

Migratory workers are not only picking cotton in the South and fruit 
on the Pacific coast. Onion fields in Ohio, truck farms around New York 
and Philadelphia and other large cities, potato fields of Maine, Long 
Island, and the Middle West, fruit farms of Florida and Georgia, and 
the shores of the Great Lakes—wherever crops require intensive cultiva¬ 
tion and much seasonal labor, there are many large-scale farm employers 
and badly housed, poorly paid migrants. (On migratory farm labor, see 
III Fares the Land , by Carey McWilliams.) 

Excluded from Labor Legislation: Farm workers are still excluded from 
workmen’s compensation laws, except in four states. They are not covered by 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, the National Labor Relations Act, unemploy- 
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ment insurance under the Social Security Act, or the Walsh-Healey Act (on 
labor standards for government contracts). 

Bills intended to extend such federal regulation to workers on farms where 
four or more persons are employed were introduced on October 19, 1942. 
They included also proposals for an Agricultural Wages Board (whose orders 
would be subject to approval by the National Labor Relations Board), and 
for federal regulation of labor recruiting for seasonal work on large-scale 
farms. An “agricultural employment stabilization” bill would extend public 
employment exchange operations and provide Social Security guarantees of 
old-age and survivor’s insurance and a specially adapted form of unemploy¬ 
ment insurance. These bills were referred to the Senate Committee on Educa¬ 
tion and Labor but were not reported out and never came to a vote. They 
were endorsed by the United Cannery, Agricultural, Packing & Allied Work¬ 
ers of America (CIO) and by the CIO convention of 1942. 

FARM ORGANIZATIONS AND LABOR UNIONS 

Sharp differences in class background and purpose of the several farm 
organizations were clearly revealed in the political conflicts of 1942. 

Taking leadership on the side of large agricultural employers who 
oppose labor and place their immediate interests above the Administration 
program for all-out war effort has been the national office of the Ameri¬ 
can Farm Bureau Federation. (See below.) The continuously functioning 
lobby of the anti-labor farm group has included also A. S. Goss, master 
of the National Grange, and officials of the National Council of Farmer 
Cooperatives, National Cooperative Milk Producers Federation, and U. S. 
Livestock Association. This farm lobby, playing in with the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States and other big business interests, is the 
power behind the so-called Farm Bloc in Congress. 

The one national farm organization whose leaders have spoken for 
smaller farmers employing little wage labor or none at all and have 
shown a friendly understanding of the organized workers* viewpoint is 
the Farmers* Educational and Cooperative Union of America, commonly 
known as the Farmers Union. (See below.) Vigorously pro-labor, but not 
functioning on a national scale, is the new and rapidly growing Farmers 
Union of the New York Milkshed (unaffiliated). Another local farm 
organization covering the northern California area is the Western Co¬ 
operative Dairymen’s Union. 

Quite distinct from these organizations of farmers is the invasion by 
the United Mine Workers of America; under the leadership of John L, 
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Lewis, into the field of dairy farm organization. District 50 of the 
UMWA had originated among coke workers and was growing as a gen¬ 
eral union in the chemical industry when it started a campaign to enlist 
dairy farmers. The United Dairy Farmers of Michigan became affiliated 
with District 50 on January 1, 1942. After some maneuvering within the 
former Dairy Farmers Union of New York State, the latter was dissolved 
in August, 1942, and became a section of District 50. 

Lewis has placed openly in charge of farm work E. E. Kennedy, a 
former official of the Farmers Union who is an active follower of Father 
Charles E. Coughlin. Kennedy had tried unsuccessfully to draw the 
Farmers Union into line with Coughlin’s Union Party in 1936. He was 
overwhelmingly defeated and discredited by the Farmers Union mem¬ 
bership, but a few small groups split off from the Farmers Union in con¬ 
nection with the Kennedy fight. Except for the independent Dairy 
Farmers Union of New York State, such Kennedy groups among work¬ 
ing farmers have been the basis of the Lewis farm drive. One former 
Kennedy group, the National Farmers Guild, in November, 1942, voted 
overwhelmingly against joining District 50. 

At the same time, Lewis’ entry into the farm field has served as excuse 
for fresh anti-labor activity among working farmers by the most reac¬ 
tionary large farm interests. Grange and Farm Bureau officials took part 
in setting up three fascist farm organizations, similar to the Associated 
Farmers of California (see Labor Fact BooJ{ 5): Free Farmers, Inc., in 
New York, New Jersey, northern Pennsylvania and Vermont; Council 
of New England Agriculture; and Allied Minnesota Farm Organizations. 

American Farm Bureau Federation: The president of this organiza¬ 
tion, Edward A. O’Neal, of Alabama, is a large cotton planter who led 
his state organization in setting up an automatic check-off of Farm 
Bureau dues by the member landlord from the meager earnings of share¬ 
croppers. The vice-president, Earl C. Smith, is a wealthy corn-hog 
farmer in Illinois where he heads the state Farm Bureau organization. 
Although this includes farmers of all types—large and small—Smith is 
identified as spokesman for the big farm groups of the Middle West. 

The Farm Bureau formerly played in very closely with the Department 
of Agriculture, and the continuing close local relationship with county 
agents of the Department is an important factor in holding rank-and-file 
membership. 

During 1942 the national officials opposed several points in the Roose¬ 
velt Administration policy. They fought successfully against the expan- 
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sion of Farm Security Administration aid to small farmers. They 
denounced the FSA policy of allowing its poor farmer clients to consider 
the payment of poll-tax arrears a legitimate expenditure from federal 
“rehabilitation” loans. They opposed the President’s tax program and 
urged a general sales tax and the lowering of exemption limits for fed¬ 
eral income tax. In a speech at Des Moines in October, 1942, O’Neal 
called for wage reductions as the first step toward the control of in¬ 
flation. 

The Farm Bureau officials not only resent the rising trend in wages; 
they are bitter over the growth of labor unions. They gave enthusiastic 
support to the anti-labor program sponsored by Rep. Howard Smith 
(D., Va.). They demanded that increases in wage rates for farm labor 
should be included in reckoning the parity standard of farm prices. In 
words the Farm Bureau leaders support the war, but in their policies 
they have positively hindered expanded production and national unity of 
farmers and workers necessary for effective prosecution of the war. 

That O’Neal and Smith fairly represent the Farm Bureau membership 
is doubtful. Their Official News Letter carries on a steady barrage of 
anti-labor, anti-small farmer propaganda. The Ohio Farm Bureau has 
taken a firm stand on current issues directly opposed to the O’Neal- 
Smith leadership. At the 1942 convention, the vice-president of the Illi¬ 
nois Farm Bureau spoke out against attacks on labor and the 
Administration. 

Farmers Educational and Cooperative Union: The Farmers Union 
has recognized that farm prices are a problem secondary to the urgency 
of war effort. “Our big problem is not to get higher farm prices but to 
get the millions of under-employed low income farmers into full war 
food and fiber production.” (National Union Farmer, Aug. 15, 1942.) 
President James G. Patton of the Farmers Union scored the action of 
Farm Bureau, Chamber of Commerce, and National Association of 
Manufacturers in opposing expansion of Farm Security Administration. 
He stands for close co-operation between working farmers and wage 
workers. Patton and Murray Lincoln (of the Ohio Farm Bureau Fed¬ 
eration) joined with three leading spokesmen of labor in endorsing 
before a U. S. Senate committee the fundamental principles of the Pep¬ 
per and Tolan bills which propose a genuinely planned war economy 
directed by one central agency. Both Patton and Lincoln stressed the 
importance of agriculture and farm manpower as an integral part of the 
war economy. 
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On May i, 1942, the Farmers Union created within itself a special 
Department of Labor Relations. It took active part in the successful 
campaign for fair labor standards for Mexicans coming to work on 
farms in the United States. President Patton issued a Labor Day message 
to leaders of AFL, CIO, and Railroad Brotherhoods. 

Several state Farmers Unions and a few state Granges urged their 
members to participate in a letter-writing campaign in support of the 
Geyer anti-poll tax bill. 

President Roosevelt’s seven-point program against inflation has had the 
support of the Farmers Union, which endorses limitation of industrial 
profits to 6% and opposes the sales tax. To popularize the $25,000 limit 
for personal income the Farmers Union carried on an essay contest. It 
supports rationing and genuine “equality of sacrifice.” It believes that 
farmers and wage workers should be on all local rationing boards. 

The Lewis invasion of the farm field is opposed by the Farmers Union 
because special problems of farmers and workers are not identical. The 
Farmers Union believes that each group needs its own separate organiza¬ 
tions. But instead of promoting anti-labor activities, the leaders of the 
Farmers Union have stood consistently on the side of organized labor. 
They have supported federal labor legislation. President Patton wrote in 
the paper of the United Automobile Workers, CIO, on the reactionaries’ 
drive against the small farmers and said to the UAW members: 

You have found in the collective bargaining of labor unionism a new 
strength and life, I hope that you will see the need, for their [small farmers’] 
sake and your own, of landing with working farmers against those who 
would divide, weaken and control both of us.... 

If organized labor is weakened and destroyed during or after this war, 
farm organizations will go down, too. With the fall of free organizations of 
labor and farmers would go American Democracy. Your destiny and ours are 
linked. In my judgment both are threatened; neither can survive and prosper 
without the other. Together we can win the war and, co-operating with our 
brothers in other lands, can make a decent lasting peace. (The Distributor, 
July, 1942.) 

Labor Organizations: Organized workers are recognizing the differ¬ 
ence between large farm producers, primarily employers with an anti¬ 
labor viewpoint, and the working farmers on small and medium-sized 
family farms who have, like the wage-workers, felt the pressure of big- 
business interests. 

The CIO has consistently stood for co-operation with working farmers. 
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And the United Cannery, Agricultural, Packing and Allied Workers of 
America (CIO), which includes locals of hired workers on large-scale 
farms, has attempted no organization of individual workers employed 
by family-sized farms. At their Fifth Convention the CIO stated: “We 
pledge ourselves to join in co-operative action with the working farmers 
of America and their bona fide organizations to secure sound and effec¬ 
tive operation of our farm lands, and adequate mobilization of farm man¬ 
power as a part of our entire national productive machine for ultimate 
victory.” 

Definite attempts at joint action by farmers and CIO workers on im¬ 
mediate issues have been reported from Ohio, Wisconsin, and Oklahoma. 
Farmers and CIO members have worked together in the Minnesota 
Farmer-Labor Party and in the Oregon and Washington Commonwealth 
Federations. The CIO New York State convention in the spring of 1942 
and the New York City CIO convention in September heard speakers 
from the Farmers Union of the New York Milkshed. The Greater New 
York Industrial Union Council had also urged member unions to aid this 
organization with contributions. 

The AFL in 1942 issued a special leaflet explaining to farmers the 
AFL position on hours and strikes in wartime in order to counteract the 
hysterical distortions with which reactionaries were trying to drive a 
wedge between wage workers and working farmers. 

An Oklahoma Unity Council was set up in April, 1942, by the State 
Federation of Labor, the Railroad Brotherhoods, the CIO, and the 
Farmers Union. 

The weekly Labor, owned by 15 railroad labor organizations, on 
October 20, 1942, carried a scathing editorial against O’Neal of the Farm 
Bureau, with strong statements on support of the working farmer. 

On the issue of expanded support for the Farm Security Administra¬ 
tion in June, 1942, William Green of the AFL, Philip Murray of the 
CIO, and Julius Luhrsen of the Railway Labor Executives’ Association 
joined with James G. Patton of the Farmers Union and two representa¬ 
tives of religious bodies in an open letter upholding the Administration. 
Murray had previously urged all CIO unions to rally to support of 
the FSA. 
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ALLIED LABOR UNITY 

During 1942 hundreds of local trade unions and many national union 
bodies in the United States passed resolutions calling for close working 
relations with the trade unions of the United Nations. They urged the 
closest collaboiation especially between the trade union movements of 
the United States, Great Britain, and the Soviet Union. Such interna¬ 
tional unity among 45 million workers, they contended, would create 
a powerful weapon for more effective joint action against the Axis. 

Anglo-Soviet Trade Union Committee: The British Trades Union 
Congress, representing the six million organized workers of Britain, had 
for many years favored closer collaboration with the trade union move¬ 
ment of the Soviet Union. After the Nazi attack on the Soviet Union in 
the summer of 1941 the British workers urged that a definite tie be 
established with the Russian workers as an aid to the common struggle 
against Hitlerism. At the annual Trades Union Congress at Edinburgh 
in the first week of September, 1941, a resolution was passed offering 
organized collaboration with the Soviet trade union movement and en¬ 
dorsing the proposal for the establishment of an Anglo-Soviet Trade 
Union Council. This would be composed of an equal number of repre¬ 
sentatives of the All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions of the 
USSR and the British TUC. It would hold regular meetings alternately 
in Russia and Great Britain for the exchange of views and information 
with a view to aiding each other in every way possible in the joint 
struggle against the Nazis. 

The following month, October, 1941, when the Hitlerite hordes were 
at the gates of Moscow, a British trade union delegation headed by Sir 
Walter Citrine went to Russia and there mapped out with the Soviet 
trade union representatives a plan of action for the Anglo-Soviet com¬ 
mittee. The program called for mutual assistance on the part of the two 
union movements; exchange of information; full support to the British 
and Soviet governments in the war effort; maximum production of arms; 
and support to the peoples in the Nazi-dominated countries. (A full 
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report on this Moscow meeting is given in Chapter XVII of Citrine’s 
book, In Russia Now, published in 1942.) 

The Anglo-Soviet Trade Union Committee held its second meeting 
in England in January, 1942, when a delegation of 13 Soviet trade union 
representatives visited some 60 British factories, mines, and shipyards, 
and addressed dozens of meetings. British workers as well as the British 
government gladly welcomed the concrete suggestions that were offered 
by the production-minded Soviet labor leaders. 

British-AFL Relations: In May, 1942, Citrine came to the United 
States. On May 20 he appeared before the AFL executive council and 
appealed to it “to give up its opposition to collaboration with the Soviet 
trade unions and join the British and Russians in an international alliance 
designed to speed the war effort against the Axis.” (A/. Y. Times, May 
21,1942.) 

He urged it to join with the British TUC in expanding the Anglo- 
Soviet Trade Union Committee into a three-sided Anglo-American-Soviet 
Trade Union Committee. Led by Matthew Woll, William L. Hutcheson 
and Daniel Tobin, the AFL executive council rejected the British offer. 
It proposed instead the creation of an Anglo-American Committee, the 
British members of which could then act as liaison with the Soviet 
unions. The latter, nearly five times as large as the AFL, would under 
this arrangement not be considered as equals, and would have only a 
vague and indirect relation to the unions of the United States. 

After some delay the General Council of the TUC reluctantly accepted 
the AFL proposal in a cable to AFL Pres. William Green, July 22. 

Previously the All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions of the 
USSR had been asked by the British for its comments on the AFL plan. 
The reply was received July 25 from Nikolai M. Shvernik, secretary of 
the Russian union center. It expressed regret at the failure to set up a 
three-sided body on which the Russians and the British had earlier 
agreed. The Russian unions stated that while the formation of an Anglo- 
American Trade Union Committee was a matter within the province of 
the British TUC, the Russians could not agree that the British repre¬ 
sentatives on it should act as liaison between the Soviet and American 
trade union movements. 

Action by Rail Brotherhoods: On August 6, Pres. D. B. Robertson of 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen, and the heads 
of four leading railroad unions, only one of them an AFL affiliate, cabled 
Citrine expressing their interest in the linking of the workers of the 
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Allied Nations in an international committee. They said they were “pre¬ 
pared to participate in developing” the details of such a committee. 

A week later Citrine cabled them that the question of rail brotherhood 
participation in the committee representing the U. S. unions was “a 
matter best dealt with by American labor organizations themselves.” In 
other words, the powerful railroad brotherhoods were asked to wait until 
they were invited to participate by the AFL, the only labor body with 
which Citrine was willing to carry on official negotiations. 

On August 25 the rail brotherhoods officially replied to Citrine, stat¬ 
ing that the AFL was not authorized to speak for them in the setting 
up of any such committee. They pointed out that since the project for 
the Anglo-Amei ican Committee had originated with the British TUC it 
was for that organization to act on the brotherhoods’ request. 

CIO Position: At its executive board meeting June 3, 1942, the CIO 
had authorized its officers “to take steps toward securing closer co-opera¬ 
tion and unity of action between the organized workers of America, in¬ 
cluding the AFL and the Railroad Brotherhoods, and the trade unions 
of the United Nations, including the Latin American nations.” 

It asserted that the trade union movements of the world can strengthen 
the unity within and among the United Nations “through greater co¬ 
operation with each other in accordance with the experience of the united 
action which has already been achieved between the British and Soviet 
Union trade unions.” 

When the AFL-Ciirine arrangement was announced, Pres. Philip Mur¬ 
ray of the CIO cabled Citrine his surprise that the British TUC “should 
have taken this action without extending an official invitation to the CIO 
and the Railroad Brotherhoods.... The relation of organized labor to 
the United Nations’ war effort attains much greater significance if all 
bona fide labor organizations are extended direct recognition and repre¬ 
sentation on the Anglo-American Trade Union Committee.” 

In reporting on his cable to Citrine and the unofficial conversations he 
had had with the British labor leader while he was in the United States, 
Murray told the automobile workers’ convention in Chicago, August 5, 
that the AFL, “according to Mr. Citrine, notonly refused to deal with 
the Soviet unions, but stated in substance that it did not care to deal 
with a delegation representing the CIO, because the CIO was a rival 
labor union.” (N. Y. Times , Aug. 6, 1942.) 

Citing the agreement between the AFL and the British unions Mur¬ 
ray said: “The American Federation of Labor is not at liberty to enter 
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into an agreement of that description on behalf of the Congress of In¬ 
dustrial Organizations.” 

In answer to the CIO cable of protest to Citrine, the British leader 
replied that the British Trades Union Congress would not alter its agree¬ 
ment with the AFL, for the British were unwilling to become involved 
in a controversy within the American labor movement. 

At the executive board meeting of the CIO at the beginning of Sep¬ 
tember, the board approved Murray’s action in protesting against what 
the CIO News (Sept. 2) called “the miserable and insulting agreement 
reached between the AFL and the British Trades Union Congress.” In 
the words of this editorial, the agreement “deliberately excluded the CIO 
and Railroad Brotherhoods in the United States and the labor unions of 
the Soviet Union, treating them as ‘untouchables’ who can only be con¬ 
tacted through the AFL, in one case, and through the British TUC, in 
the other.” 

In defending his position before the 74th annual convention of the 
TUC in Blackpool, England, September 10, Citrine attempted to answer 
the charge of the Washington correspondent of the London Times that 
he had insulted the CIO and the Railroad Brotherhoods by not including 
them in his negotiations for unity in the United States. He said: “It was 
clear to me ... that the AFL executive was entirely opposed to any direct 
contact with our Russian colleagues, and I was bluntly told on more 
than one occasion that if the TUC opened negotiations with the CIO, 
our relationship with the AFL would be imperiled.” 

In the early part of 1943, Citrine was again in the United States 
discussing British-American trade union relations with the AFL executive 
council. In an address at a luncheon given him by AFL leaders in 
New York City, February 23, he expressed his regret at the failure of 
the AFL to join the Anglo-Soviet Trade Union Committee. He again 
voiced the hope that a solution would be found to bring all elements of 
American labor “into a common partnership with Soviet labor for the 
prosecution of the war” ( N . Y. Times, Feb. 24, 1943). In reply the AFL 
leaders reiterated their position and again attacked the Soviet trade 
unions. 

AFL Ranlc-and-File Protest: Early in September, G. J. Duffy, business 
agent of Local 3 (New York City) of the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, and chairman of a 200-member AFL committee for 
Trade Union Unity (comprising spokesmen for 30 international and 85 
local unions in the AFL) reported his committee had signed a resolution 
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urging the AFL to reverse its decision and consent to direct representa¬ 
tion on the Anglo-American committee for Russia as well as for the labor 
movements of others of the United Nations. The resolution said: 

Our government has made face-to-face unity with its military and economic 
allies, with President Roosevelt consulting directly with Prime Minister 
Churchill and Foreign Commissar Molotoff to establish unified war co¬ 
operation. 

Labor in its own sphere can do no less. We do not need a British delega¬ 
tion to serve as a liaison group, as “go-betweens” between American and 
Russian labor. We are fighting the enemy together, and we must plan our 
efforts in this direction together. ( N . Y. Times, Sept. 6, 1942.) 

In addition to the many protests of local AFL unions against the be¬ 
trayal of the cause of allied labor unity by the AFL executive council, 
strong statements in favor of full, direct co-operation with the Russian 
and British unions came from the AFL state federations in Ohio, Penn¬ 
sylvania, and Connecticut. 

Appeal of British Delegate to AFL Convention: In his speech as a 
fraternal delegate to the AFL convention in October, 1942, Pres. Jack 
Tanner of the Amalgamated Engineering Union of Britain, one of the 
largest and richest unions in the world, said: “I fervently hope and would 
strongly urge that the greatest efforts be made to join together the 
workers of Britain, Russia, the United States—and I mean all the work¬ 
ers of the United Slates—this great AFL, CIO, and the railway brother¬ 
hoods—the workers of Latin America, Canada, and other of the United 
Nations in firm solidarity and practical unity.” 

Character of Russian Unions: Answering some of the slurs that had 
been cast on the Soviet Trade Unions by the AFL executive council in 
their conversations with Citrine as well as in public statements by Daniel 
Tobin and Matthew Woll, Tanner added: 

We are proud to be associated with that brave people through our trade 
union organization, and if we are told that the character and the spirit of 
their trade unions is different from that of the British trade unions, I can only 
reply that the character and spirit of the Soviet trade unionists in the fight 
against Hitlerism is also somewhat different from what our own has been to 
date. 

To say that the trade unions of Russia are nothing but appendages to the 
State machinery is to leave out of account the nature of the State and those 
interests its activities foster and serve. In our two countries we cannot pre¬ 
tend that it is the workers’ interest which will triumph in any issue, unless 
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we put up a strong and organized fight. But there is no evidence to support 
the idea that, in the Soviet Union, such a fight is necessary if the matter is 
one which concerns the well-being of the workers and, if it is not necessary, 
the organizations which, in other countries and conditions, would conduct 
such fights, naturally assume a different character and take on different ac¬ 
tivities. 

Tanner went on to explain the functions of the unions in the Soviet 
economy. He said that in 1924, in 1927 and again in 1933 delegations 
of trade unionists from Britain visited Soviet Russia; and on returning, 
“all reported that the workers were owners and controllers of their 
country. It is only by realizing the full weight of that fact—the owner¬ 
ship of the means of production by the workers—that we can understand 
the relations of the trade union movement to the Soviet State.” 

CANADIAN LABOR IN WARTIME 

Early War Program: Through 1941 the Canadian government con¬ 
tinued a war program which enlisted the aid of employers but entirely 
ignored the interests of workers and farmers. The whole emphasis was 
on better business than usual. Government departments were staffed with 
dollar-a-year men whose main concern was to take advantage of the new 
opportunities for war and civilian production to extend business profits. 
Their policy was designed to keep the lid on industrial unrest and to 
prevent trade unions from expanding. 

This period of labor repression culminated in a long, bitter strike by 
the Kirkland Lake gold miners in Northern Ontario early in 1942. Sole 
question at issue was whether the companies would bargain with a local 
of the Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers (CIO), instead of with a company 
union backed by government officials. The strike had the support of 
trade unions throughout Canada, but was defeated by the combined 
forces of mine owners and government. It closed with a public demand 
by the miners to be transferred from gold-mining to essential war in¬ 
dustry. Though lost, it marked the turning point in organized labor’s 
policy from pure union defense to aggressive participation in the war. 
During 1942 the organized labor movement had been the spearhead of 
the total war forces of Canada in their drive for all-out production and 
national unity. 

War Production: For the year 1942 the index of all industrial pro¬ 
duction stood 28% above the 1941 level and 127% above the 1935-39 
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average, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics reported. Output of consumer 
goods decreased from about December, 1941, so by far the greatest part 
of the total increase was in war production. Comparing the estimated 
production for the entire year 1942 with that in 1941 the value of produc¬ 
tion of the more important war products more than doubled, rising from 
$1.2 billion to $2.6 billion. 

Labor record of the Department of Munitions and Supply was less 
progressive than its production record. It consistently opposed union 
organization, and held up an order-in-council authorizing union recog¬ 
nition in government-owned plants which was promised at the Canadian 
Congress of Labor convention in September, 1942, but not passed until 
December. It went on record as favoring joint labor-management pro¬ 
duction committees, but in practice limited itself to encouraging sug¬ 
gestion box schemes, often associated with company unions rather than 
free trade unions. Unions continued to find, both in government-operated 
and private plants, many cases of inefficient management, antiquated 
methods, bottlenecks in supply of materials, and general lack of concern 
for war production, which could be remedied by whole-hearted accept¬ 
ance of labor participation. 

Prices and Cost of Living: Control of supply and price of civilian 
goods is in the hands of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, set up in 
November, 1941, as part of the program for controlling inflation. In gen¬ 
eral, price control measures have been popular and effective, although the 
whole price control system has been under close scrutiny by labor because 
wage control was introduced at the same time, and the great majority 
of wage adjustments now depend upon the cost-of-living index. 

Cost of living index had increased 18% between August, 1939, and 
November 1, 1942, as compared with an increase of 37% during a cor¬ 
responding period in World War I. For the year following the introduc¬ 
tion of price controls the record was even more favorable—an increase 
of 2% as compared with 19% in the like period of the previous war. 

Labor approved that record though not completely satisfied with the 
operation of the price ceilings. The retail price index, just as in the 
United States, does not reflect the extent of deterioration in the quality 
of consumer goods. The price of food, which forms a relatively larger 
proportion of the expenditure of lower-income groups, had increased 
over 30%, or much more than the 18% increase shown in the general 
cost of living index. Furthermore, certain important foqds, such as butter 
and beef, were becoming hard to obtain at all, and many manufactured 
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articles using steel or other critical metals were no longer produced. 
During 1942 rationing by coupon was introduced for sugar, tea, coffee, 
butter, and gasoline. 

For price control and rationing the Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
has a network of local boards on which labor and community groups are 
fairly well represented. For its industrial controls, it works through in¬ 
dustry administrators who are almost invariably business men. Organ¬ 
ized labor is not consulted in regard to policy or administration. 

Incomes and Wage Control: More than half of all male workers and 
more than 90% of all female workers earned less than $1,000, according 
to a sampling of the 1940-41 census. Of male workers in cities who were 
heads of families, one-third earned less than $1,000 and 65% earned less 
than $1,500. 

The National War Labor Board, set up in November, 1941, to ad¬ 
minister the wage-freezing order-in-council, was given complete control 
over all wage adjustments. It consists of the Minister of Labor as chair¬ 
man, the former Deputy Minister as vice-chairman, and five employer 
and five employee members. There are also regional boards chaired by 
the Provincial Ministers of Labor, with equal employer and employee 
representation. Jurisdiction is divided between the national and regional 
boards according to the way the industries affect the national economy, 
but there is frequent debate about jurisdiction, with consequent delay in 
settling cases. 

Sessions of the Boards are private, and no reports of their decisions 
are published officially. As practically all labor disputes involve wage 
issues, the whole administrative machinery for settlement of industrial 
disputes has become associated with these War Labor Boards. The old 
established machinery of conciliation boards (compulsory investigation 
but no compulsory acceptance of their recommendations) has been left 
with virtually only one subject to investigate—union recognition. 

Practically every important union has had at least one unfavorable 
experience with the National Board and it is far from popular in labor 
circles. Basic criticism is that the blanket freezing of wages perpetuated 
many substandard wages and unjust differentials which are detrimental 
to war production and which should have been gradually eliminated as 
part of Board’s policy. Instead the National Board, in particular, adopted 
a very narrow view of its duties and powers and took no initiative to 
raise substandard wage rates, while its general policies discouraged the 
union organization which alone would have enabled the lower-paid 
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workers to present their case for wage adjustments. Moreover it has not 
established effective machinery for enforcing existing minimum wage 
provisions, such as the fair wage clauses which are required to be writ¬ 
ten into all government contracts. These set a minimum of 25 $ an hour 
for women and 35^ for men. 

Women's Wages: Lower wages paid to women doing work similar 
to men are prevalent, in spite of an interpretative order by the National 
Board that the wage rate frozen is the rate for the job, not for the in¬ 
dividual doing it. A short strike took place at the Ford plant in No¬ 
vember, 1942, over the issue of equal pay for equal work. It received 
general labor support, and probably forestalled a widespread move in the 
higher-paid organized industries to replace men with women at lower 
rates. But the principle of equal pay has not been effected generally. 

Hours and Conditions: Hours are much too long for health and effi¬ 
ciency in many Canadian industries. The two-shift io-hour day is com¬ 
mon even for women, and there are numerous cases of 11 and even 12 
hour shifts. Labor’s program called for operating industry as far as 
humanly possible on a three-shift eight-hour day, either with continuous 
production with each worker assured of one day off in seven, or on a 
six-day week. Labor pressed also for universal recognition of specified 
holidays and of paid vacations to offset fatigue. All such proposals which 
indirectly affect the total compensation of employees were, however, 
regarded as inflationary by the War Labor Boards and generally disap¬ 
proved. They also reused to approve increases in wage rates to bring 
earnings for the shorter week up to existing weekly earnings, which 
would have tended to reduce hours to desirable standards. 

Accident rates have increased alarmingly during the war, but little 
was done to give employees a greater share in efforts to reduce accidents. 
Working conditions, rest pauses, safety provisions and ventilation received 
attention in union agreements, but no legislative changes have been made. 

Manpower Control: By the end of 1941 it had become clear that the 
manpower situation was in chaos, and could no longer be left to a maze 
of authorities each pursuing its own policy. Factors in the chaos were 
the great increase in labor turnover which had resulted from the wage¬ 
freezing order of November, 1941; lack of reliable statistics on manpower 
resources for the armed forces and industry; increasing demands of war 
industry and military authorities; and lack of farm labor due to the 
widespread migration of young people from the farms. 

In March, 1942, the Division of National Selective Service was estab- 
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lished under the Department of Labor. Under its first director it drafted 
plans for co-ordinating the needs of war industries and the armed forces 
with civilian industries; encouragement of joint labor-management pro¬ 
duction committees in each plant; and establishment of advisory man¬ 
power councils with both labor and management representation for each 
industry. Provisions were to be made for removing barriers to employ¬ 
ment of women, and facilitating transfers of workers to more essential 
jobs. 

In June the division ordered that all jobs must in future be secured 
through the government employment offices, and early in September 
instituted a system by which workers could not quit or be dismissed with¬ 
out seven days’ notice, could not seek employment or be offered it with¬ 
out a work permit from the selective service officer, and could not 
voluntarily remain unemployed for more than two weeks. These regu¬ 
lations held certain obvious dangers for workers, limiting strike possi¬ 
bilities and opening the way to a ban on work changes for the purpose 
of bettering employment conditions. But they were accepted by labor on 
the understanding that manpower needs were urgent, and that regula¬ 
tions would be operated with due regard to labor interests. 

But the first director resigned in November because the Division did 
not have the powers to put its complete program into effect. His suc¬ 
cessor was closely associated with the federal Minister of Labor, whose 
lack of constructive policy for labor participation in the war effort is one 
of the chief barriers to Canadian production. 

At the close of 1942 war industries were employing 900,000 men and 
women, and the armed forces had 570,000 on active service, together 
representing an increase of 60% over 1941 figures. The new director of 
selective service stated early in December that there was no serious general 
shortage of manpower, but only some special difficulties in agriculture, 
coal-mining and lumbering, with some spotty shortages elsewhere. He 
felt plans for increasing production could be largely met by better uti¬ 
lization of the present workers in war industries, and that any additional 
manpower drains during 1943 would come as a result of the demands of 
the armed forces. Although those demands were expected to be very 
high no preparations were being made to meet them. 

Trade Unions: Union membership in 1942 reached a new peak of 
about 465,000, at least 20% higher than 1920. All of this increase can be 
credited to the two major congresses. The Federation of Catholic Work¬ 
ers, confined to the province of Quebec, did no more than maintain its 
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membership of 50,000 or less, and large numbers of French-Canadian 
workers joined the international unions, especially in Montreal. The 
Canadian Federation of Labor, a supposed labor federation in reality 
dominated by the Canadian Pacific Ry. Co., lost its last genuine labor 
affiliate, and the various independent unions of civil servants and others 
declined in relative importance. 

The Trades and Labor Congress, composed of AFL unions in Canada, 
had almost 400 delegates representing more than 200,000 workers at its 
convention in Winnipeg in August, 1942. It includes large numbers of 
aircraft, shipyard, munitions and railway workers, lakes seamen, and 
loggers from the head of the Great Lakes, in addition to its traditional 
craft membership in the building and printing trades. Largest individual 
unions were the Machinists, which has organized some 20,000 workers 
in the aircraft industry alone in the past two years, the railway Mainte¬ 
nance of Way Employees, the Railway Carmen, the Ladies’ Garment 
Workers, the Canadian Seamen, the Pulp Workers, and the Carpenters. 
Greatest gain in 1942 was reported from Montreal where the Metal 
Trades Council organized 25,000 new workers, mostly French-Canadian, 
in three months. 

At the Canadian Congress of Labor convention in September, 1942, at 
Ottawa some 160,000 workers in the steel, auto, shipbuilding, munitions, 
coal and metal mining, lumbering, railroad and other industries were 
represented. Largest part of this membership is CIO unions, but it in¬ 
cludes also certain stiictly Canadian bodies. Largest individual unions 
were the Automobile Workers, the Steelworkers, the Canadian Brother¬ 
hood of Railway Employees, the United Mine Workers, the Woodwork¬ 
ers, the Clothing Workers, the Boilermakers’ Union of Canada, the 
United Electrical Workers, and the Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers. Most 
rapidly growing unions are the Automobile Workers, which has brought 
the entire automobile industry of Windsor, including the Ford Co. of 
Canada, under contract and is now rapidly expanding in Western 
Ontario; the Woodworkers which has made great strides in the British 
Columbia logging industry and has reached the stage of signed agree¬ 
ments; the Electrical Workers with organization developing in a wide 
range of Ontario war plants; the Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers which has 
undertaken an open union campaign in the anti-union stronghold of the 
International Nickel Co. and the Boilermakers which is dominant in the 
West Coast shipyards. 
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Union Programs: At their conventions both congresses passed resolu¬ 
tions favoring a second military front in Europe at the earliest possible 
moment, labor-management committees in all war industries to stimulate 
greater production, labor representation on all government war boards, 
co-ordinated planning of production and of manpower policy, trade 
union unity in Canada, an organization drive among the unorganized, 
freedom for interned anti-fascists and lifting of the bans on anti-fascist 
organizations (particularly the Communist Party), fraternity with the 
trade unions of the USSR, and a total war government policy in Canada 
which would take labor into partnership in every phase of the war effort, 
make collective bargaining compulsory, provide means of increasing sub¬ 
standard wages, equalize taxation, and establish proper standards of 
hours, working conditions and community services in the interests of 
increased production. 

Co-operation between the two congresses and their affiliated unions on 
a wide range of specific issues increased. They joined with the Workers’ 
Educational Association in a series of national radio broadcasts. They 
also arranged a joint conference to discuss the provisions labor wished 
included in the new bill to make collective bargaining compulsory which 
was to be presented to the Ontario legislature in 1943, and sent a joint 
delegation to the Ontario government to press for these. 

In 1942 for the first time in many years friendly relations with the 
unions of the USSR were freely discussed and approved. The appeal of 
Jack Tanner, British fraternal delegate to the AFL, for North American 
unions to participate in the Anglo-Soviet Trade Union Committee was 
well received, and Tanner’s radio talks and speeches on the second front 
and on co-operation with the USSR were widely circulated. Canadian 
unions gave a warm welcome to the Soviet Youth Delegation and to the 
new Soviet Ambassador to Canada, and took an active part in the Aid 
to Russia campaign. 

Following example of the Machinists in the Montreal aircraft in¬ 
dustry, a large number of unions attempted to secure management co¬ 
operation in setting up joint production councils in every plant. These 
met with outstanding success in organized plants, but, in the absence 
of other effective bargaining machinery in non-union plants some of the 
committees tended to become grievance committees, while in other cases 
the production councils and suggestion box systems were deliberately 
introduced or used to offset genuine union activity. Self-imposed re*- 
striction of the government on its right to bargain with its own em- 
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ployees added to the confusion, although late in 1942 an order-in-council 
was passed recognizing the right to collective bargaining for employees 
of government-operated plants, and one agreement was signed. 

Anti-Fascists Released: Victory was won in the mass campaign for 
the release of anti-fascist Canadians interned under the Defense of 
Canada Regulations in 1939 and 1940 (see Labor Fact Boo\ 5). 

First of the union leaders to be released was freed at the end of 1941, 
the last in November, 1942. All of the interned unionists became active 
leaders in war work in their own or other unions, or joined the armed 
forces. The best known leaders of the Communist Party of Canada sur¬ 
rendered to the police in 1942. They were acquitted and allowed to go 
free on condition that they did not function as officials of the party. The 
Communist Party of Canada, however, at the beginning of 1943 re¬ 
mained officially an “illegar organization. 

CONFEDERATION OF LATIN AMERICAN WORKERS 

The Confederation of Latin American Workers (CTAL), which was 
founded in 1938, now has a membership reported to be over 4,000,000. 
It has affiliated bodies in 13 Latin American republics: Argentina, 
Bolivia, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Ecuador, Mexico, Nica¬ 
ragua, Panama, Peru, Uruguay, and Venezuela. The Confederation has 
done much to promote the cause of international labor solidarity. 

The CTAL held its first general Congress in Mexico City, November 
23-29, 1941. In addition to 29 delegates representing 12 countries,. a strong 
fraternal delegation was present from the CIO. Greetings of solidarity 
were sent to the Congress by Philip Murray, CIO president, and Nikolai 
Shvernik, secretary of the All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions 
of the Soviet Union. Resolutions were passed calling for the expulsion 
of Axis agents from Latin American countries, material aid to the 
Soviet Union, Great Britain and China, a hemisphere-wide campaign 
against fascism, and the convening of an international conference to dis¬ 
cuss ways of fighting the fascist menace. 

The following were elected to the Central Committee: President, 
Vicente Lombardo Toledano (Mexico); Secretary-General, Fidel Velas¬ 
quez (Mexico); First Vice-President, Francisco Perez Leiros (Argen¬ 
tina); Regional Secretary for Argentina, Uruguay, Paraguay, and Brazil, 
Jose Maria Argana (Argentina); Second Vice-president, Bernardo Ibanez 
(Chile); Regional Secretary for Chile, Bolivia, and Peru, Salvador 
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Ocampo (Chile); Third Vice-President, Guillermo Rodriquez (Colom¬ 
bia); Regional Secretary for Colombia, Ecuador, Panama, and Vene¬ 
zuela, Jesus Villegas (Colombia); Fourth Vice-President, Lazaro Pena 
(Cuba); Regional Secretary for Cuba, Puerto Rico, Haiti, Santo Do¬ 
mingo, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica, Leon Renteria (Cuba). 

Promoting the War Effort: In the early part of 1942, Pres. Toledano, 
went to the United States to carry out the resolutions of the November 
Congress. He saw Pres. William Green of the AFL and Pres. Philip 
Murray of the CIO and discussed with them a program of action for the 
labor movement of the Americas. 

In the late summer of 1942, Pres. Toledano began a tour of North and 
South America. In Cuba, he stepped up the war effort by addressing mass 
victory rallies throughout the island. In Colombia, where he was wel¬ 
comed by Pres. Lopez, the workers demanded that their government 
declare war on the Axis. In Ecuador, a national holiday was proclaimed 
to permit workers to attend a demonstration of over 20,000 addressed by 
Toledano. He told them: “The vast majority of the workers of North 
America want to unite with the workers of Latin America, Britain, and 
the Soviet Union. The Anglo-Soviet Trade Union Committee has made 
a start towards the attainment of international labor unity. The workers 
of North and South America must now strive to make such unity a 
reality.” (Allied Labor News, Oct. 22, 1942.) 

International Solidarity: The CTAL has frequently expressed its 
solidarity with the workers of other countries. On August 24, 1941, Tole¬ 
dano sent this message to the Central Council of the Soviet trade unions: 
“Please convey to the Soviet workers the warm greetings of their Latin 
American brothers and our gratitude for their heroic conduct in the 
battle against their country’s invaders, since it rests principally with the 
Soviet Union to prevent the world from falling victim to the system of 
barbarism and tyranny.” 

In August, 1942, Toledano sent a cable to President Roosevelt, Michael 
Kalinin, President of the Soviet Union, and Lin Sen, President of the 
Republic of China, urging them to mediate the conflict between India 
and the British Empire. In his appeal, Toledano said, “The Atlantic 
Charter should be a living fact for peoples who wish to fight for freedom 
against Nazi-fascism, not an abstraction.” 

Toward Labor Unity: The Confederation has not only contributed to 
the international solidarity of labor, but has also promoted internal labor 
unity in Latin American countries. In 1941, rival organizations in Co- 
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lombia settled their differences and signed a pact of solidarity. As a result 
of Toledano’s visit to Ecuador in 1942, labor in that country united to 
form a single body, the Confederation of Ecuadorian Workers. Similarly, 
in Peru, Toledano was responsible for bringing together all labor bodies 
into one organization which became affiliated with the CTAL. 

In reporting to the 1941 convention of the CIO, Pres. Murray empha¬ 
sized the need to encourage bona fide unions in Central and South 
America “with close and friendly relationships to the 00 .’’ 

In September, 1942, the CIO executive board authorized the officers 
to “take steps toward securing closer co-operation and unity of action 
between the organized workers of America... and the trade unions of 
the United Nations, including the Latin American nations, to the end 
that a united war labor movement may be the basis for winning the war 
against the Axis and securing a peace which will establish for all the 
people freedom of religion, freedom of speech and assembly, freedom 
from fear and freedom from want.” 

In February, 1943, Toledano again visited the United States in the 
interests of trade union unity of the hemisphere. At the invitation of Pres. 
Philip Murray he addressed the CIO executive board, reporting on his 
trip throughout Latin America. Following this report, the Board em¬ 
powered Murray to appoint a nine-man committee on Latin American 
Labor. Under the chairmanship of Jacob Potofsky, secretary-treasurer of 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, the new committee 
began conversations with Toledano looking toward the establishment 
of closer co-operation between the CIO and the labor movement of Latin 
America. 

Appeal for Bolivian Workers: A study made by the CTAL in 1941 
revealed the exceptionally low standard of living of workers in Bolivia. 
A table of comparative wages showed the limited buying power of 
Bolivian wage earners, especially as compared with those of the United 
States, Canada, and Argentina. The plight of the Bolivian workers be¬ 
came a United Nations problem when a strike, followed by the massacre 
of several hundred workers, focused attention on the decrease in tin 
production which has resulted from the misery of the Bolivian miners. 

Toledano appealed on January 15, 1943, to the CIO and the AFL to 
help in alleviating the situation of the Bolivian tin miners. He empha¬ 
sized the importance of having enacted into law (as distinguished from 
its present “decree” status) the new code granting workers collective 
bargaining rights and payment of wages at least every 15 days. 
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